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Behind the By-Lines 


his Address, President Hol- 
lis Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University gives challenging overview 
the problems facing professional education 
for teachers. co-author half dozen 
volumes importance which are principally 
concerned with the curriculum. Formerly 
Dean Teachers College, has served 
officer many important educational 
groups and now chairman the Coun- 
cil Co-operation Teacher Education 
the American Council Education. 
member the Laureate Chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Some Unsolved Issues American Edu- 
cation the subject the article 
Kandel, international scholar, member 
the Laureate chapter Kappa Delta Pi, 
Professor Emeritus Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the Univer- 
sity Manchester (England). For many 
years was Editor the Yearbook In- 
ternational Education and also Editor 
School and Society. 

Max Marshall, Professor Bacteri- 
ology, University California School 
Medicine, writes interestingly 
tions the Objective Objective. 
critical the examinations. 
Several years ago wrote the thoughtful 
book, Sides Teacher’s Desk.” 

How Should Teachers Educated? 
the subject paper submitted Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Since his retirement from teach- 
ing Dr. Kilpatrick has maintained lively 
interest all phases educational work. 
Author more than dozen volumes and 
co-author several others, perhaps 
leading authority the educational phi- 
losophy John Dewey. member 
the Laureate chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 

Whether not the field professional 


education science has been debated 
through the years. his Education 
Science Henry Weitz concludes that edu- 
cation not now science but that has 
the potentiality becoming one. Dr. Weitz 
Director the Bureau Testing and 
Guidance and Associate Professor Edu- 
cation, Duke University. member 
Alpha Tau chapter. 

Tips How Escape the Burden and 
Stigma Scholarship the lively title 
article Douglas Lawson Southern 
Illinois University, Dean the College 
Education from 1948 1954. Dr. Law- 
son has been principal Colorado, 
nois, and Hawaii. His chief interest 
administration and philosophy education. 
the author “Curriculum Develop- 
ment City School Systems” and “School 
Administration: Procedures and Policies.” 
member Delta Chi chapter. 

Harold Saxe Tuttle, Director Leader- 
ship Training Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Oregon reports one his inves- 
tigations Profile Professors. Prior 
going Lewis and Clark, Dr. Tuttle was 
for fourteen years Professor Education, 
City College New York. Two his 
books are Psychology and Con- 
duct” and Social Basis Education.” 

Let the Bridges Fall Down the narra- 
tive stirring incident about education 
village, here recorded Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, member the Laureate chap- 
ter Kappa Delta Pi. This story has had 
widespread circulation the United States 
and abroad and potent argument for 
the financial support our schools. This 
the third series sketches which Dr. 
Fisher has sent for publication THE 
CATIONAL during this 
year. 

The Language Laboratory: New 

(Continued page 384) 
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Inaugural Address 


CHARGE the Chairman 
our Board Trustees makes 
acutely aware the grave responsibili- 
ties which are involved the position 
which have been appointed. The 
devotion and labor countless persons 
have gone into the building Teachers 
College. Its contribution the advance- 
ment education outcome the 
high ideals and selfless service hun- 
dreds persons whose work extends 
over nearly three-quarters century, 
from the leadership Grace Dodge 
the present. You can appreciate, 
sure, that deepest desire that 
Teachers College shall render distinc- 
tive service the future, has the 
past. 

The greetings Dean Carman from 
the University are deeply appreciated. 
Columbia has program great scope 
and organization which permits ad- 
justment special conditions and needs. 
This breadth makes possible the dis- 
tinctive plan whereby Teachers College 
can maintain its separate corporate status 
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and the same time integral part 
the educational program the Uni- 
versity. arrangement admirably 
suited the development strong 
program professional school edu- 
cation. value highly our place the 
University. 

When one faced with the necessity 
making inaugural address, the 
temptation turn complex sub- 
ject. have chosen another course, al- 
though must confess that has been 
going present simple, and what 
hope straightforward, argument in- 
volving three principal points. Since the 
third point the crux the matter, 
shall elaborate more fully than the 
first two. 

Organized education incalculable 
importance the modern world. 
major aid the individual achiev- 
ing rich and meaningful life; 
primary means developing under- 
standing and devotion 
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values; principal way fostering 
good citizenship; and the instru- 
mentality which provides much the 
knowledge and many the skills essen- 
tial modern technology. Nations 
which are committed the achieve- 
ment democratic ideals and the 
improvement conditions living 
through the use modern processes 
production are especially dependent 
organized programs education. 

Democracy, secure, must rest 
upon the understanding, the convictions, 
and the devotion individual citizens. 
There other sure foundation. 
structure government, group 
leaders, legal provisions can assure 
the realization democratic ideals. Im- 
portant these instrumentalities are, 
they all can made serve evil ends 
unless the minds and hearts the peo- 
ple are imbued with underlying values 
such liberty, justice, and respect for 
all persons regardless race, creed, 
economic status. 

For many years the rightness lib- 
eral democratic values and the inevitable 
march mankind toward them were 
taken for granted. Today such as- 
sumption cannot made safely. 
know too well that there are powerful 
alternatives abroad the world. The 
goals long accepted are challenged 
internationally, and confusion and un- 
certainty have arisen their meaning 
some aspects our own life. 

The result need—an intense need 
—in countries which prize freedom, for 
the development greatly increased 
understanding and devotion the part 
their citizens. essential that peo- 


ple aware the source and nature 
the values which democracy repre- 
sents; necessary for them know 
the conditions out which demo- 
cratic ideals grew; important that 
they see clearly how democracy can 
undermined; imperative that 
through such understanding they de- 
velop emotional commitment these 
values that will stimulate action pre- 
serve and foster them. 

These are goals much more difficult 
achieve than are mere literacy and 
mastery bodies Their realiza- 
tion requires extensive educational pro- 
visions and programs instruction that 
influence behavior well impart 
knowledge, and necessitates the constant 
re-interpretation the significance 
these great values for the changing con- 
ditions modern life. This task one 
great difficulty and scope; basic 
the preservation and extension the 
most precious elements our heritage. 
There problem greater impor- 
tance facing our people and the other 
peoples the world who seek pre- 
serve and advance freedom than the 
provision education such quality 
and scope that will serve these ends. 

Not only does the achievement 
democratic goals necessitate widespread 
educational opportunities; the effective 
operation economy based mod- 
ern technology also requires broad edu- 
cational base. This fact thrown into 
sharp relief the economically under- 
developed nations. they seek mod- 
ernize their economic processes, the lack 
essential knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes among their people becomes ob- 
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vious. The establishment educational 
programs develop the requisite abili- 
ties found necessary first step. 

technically advanced countries 
there too frequently tendency 
take for granted the presence these 
essential abilities. Nevertheless, the 
foundation for effective operation 
largely provided organized programs 
These programs schools, 
universities, and institutes are the major 
source the basic knowledge upon 
which modern technology rests; they 
contribute significantly the application 
this knowledge problems pro- 
duction and consumption; they provide 
important part the training the 
highly skilled personnel required; and 
they foster necessary knowledge and at- 
titudes the part the public, Were 
these contributions not available, the 
technology country would soon 
stagnate and retrogress. For nation 
technologically advanced, must 
support extensive programs organized 
education. 

Thus, the times conspire make edu- 
cation supreme importance. nation 
today can slight education only its 
peril. The United States has particu- 
larly heavy responsibility. Because 
our central role international affairs, 
what will influence not only our 
own country, but also many others. 


The importance organized educa- 
tion usually accepted quite readily 
general proposition. However, many 
people have totally inadequate con- 
ception what required provide 
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the educational opportunities needed 
modern nation. The fact that the 
successful organization and conduct 
educational programs which serve pres- 
ent-day needs highly complex and 
undertaking. requires under- 
standing the conditions modern 
life and the role education should 
serve; calls for the capacity define 
appropriate goals for education and 
interpret them guides for teaching; 
necessitates substantial organization 
and guidance large group special- 
ized personnel; involves major prob- 
lems financial management; re- 
quires high competence program 
planning and development; and always 
the classroom level calls for exten- 
sive knowledge and skill the highest 
order optimum outcomes are 
realized. most local communities 
the United States the educational sys- 
tem has larger staff, greater expendi- 
tures, and more extensive physical facili- 
ties than does any other enterprise. 
touches the lives more individuals 
important ways than does any business 
other community service. 


Since education critically signifi- 
cant and since the organization and op- 
eration adequate programs such 
complex task, becomes matter 
paramount importance that persons 
high competence drawn into educa- 
tional work. enterprise can rise above 
the vision and ability the people who 
operate it. 

When education directed toward 
democratic values, the quality per- 
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sonnel special importance. For the 
most part, set procedures cannot fol- 
lowed matter routine. Each 
teacher, supervisor, and administrator 
must able adjust education the 
distinctive abilities and needs the in- 
dividuals with whom works. Such 
adjustment requires understanding, in- 
sight, and skill high order for edu- 
cational workers. There are routine, 
jobs teaching which 
aimed the fullest development 
each individual student. view it, 
there are three points providing com- 
petent educational personnel which 
should receive particular attention. 

First, persons high basic ability and 
aptitude must attracted educational 
service. Successful work education re- 
quires variety talents. person 
should intellectually competent, 
should sympathetic toward other peo- 
ple and readily understand their prob- 
lems, should able work well 
with groups, should actuated 
spirit service, and should have 
aptitude for leadership. 

Down through the years there have 
been many people excellent ability 
educational work. But always there has 
been shortage such persons. Today 
the situation critical. Greater and 
greater attractions are offered other 
fields, that requires deep sense 
service for the young man and woman 
exceptional promise choose teaching 
great danger. nation have the 
quality education demanded pres- 
ent-day conditions, must provide set- 
ting which attracts into educational work 
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substantial number its men and 
women high ability. The alternative, 
which have educational programs 
staffed those mediocre ability, 
one which nation dare long tolerate. 

The conditions necessary attract 
able persons into teaching are clear, 
must somehow made much more evi- 
dent than present that teaching 
offers unparalleled opportunity for 
the individual with creative capacity and 
with interest people participate 
exciting, highly rewarding venture. 
The possibilities for creativity are with- 
out limit. The greatest reward all— 
knowing that you have contributed the 
constructive development others—is 
always present. The responsibility for 
developing wider understanding the 
true opportunities teaching 
largely with teachers themselves. 

But this alone not enough. Society 
must value educational service that 
accords teachers high level 
social recognition and suitable economic 
reward. The situation today these 
respects helps explain the mounting 
shortage practically all types edu- 
cational positions. Such outlook does 
not offer much inducement the youth 
high ability. Consider these compari- 
sons. 1953 all workers manufactur- 
ing industries the United States 
earned average annual wage excess 
$4000; automobile workers earned 
just under $5000; railroad engineers 
earned over $7000. Public school teach- 
ers earned the average $3725. Assist- 
ant professors large state universities 
earned the average $4600; full pro- 
fessors—men and women the top 
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their the average 
only $7000. smaller institutions sal- 
aries are generally lower. 

The second requisite for effective 
work education society committed 
democratic values that person 
himself well educated man and 
citizen. This conception indicates 
that every educational worker should 
have liberal education. saying this 
not imply that any educational pro- 
gram carrying liberal arts label suf- 
ficient. Many such programs place en- 
tirely too great emphasis specializa- 
tion and mastery prescribed bodies 
facts ends themselves. 

suggestion relates what 
choose believe are more truly the 
central purposes liberal education. 
seems especially important that 
there should understanding the 
values represented the liberal tradi- 
tion, with undergirding knowledge 
the conditions out which they grew 
and awareness problems surrounding 
their realization today; there should 
disposition the part the student 
reflect these values his own living, 
demonstrating all who know him the 
way which education enriches the life 
the individual and enables him 
discharge his social role effectively; 
there should breadth interests 
which leads the individual wide and 
constructive participation many 
phases life around him; and there 
should intellectual power which en- 
ables the individual analyze incisively 
and deal effectively with new prob- 
lems they arise, whether his per- 
sonal life, his activities citizen, 
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his profession. These goals are 
major importance every educational 
worker from the primary teacher the 
college specialist. 

The third requisite that person 
professionally competent. Some peo- 
ple believe that liberal education pro- 
vides all nearly all the competences 
needed for educational work. This view 
fails recognize the complexity edu- 
cation and the specialized competence re- 
quired educational work. 

Organized education relates and 
involves some the most complex and 
problems with which mankind 
must grapple; has long history 
which reaches into the early stages 
civilization; relates the most 
cherished aspirations individuals and 
nations; covers the range man’s 
knowledge; must deal one time 
another with persons all levels 
ability and with all types needs. The 
knowledge required, the complexity 
the process, and the distinctive nature 
the problems involved are such 
make systematic study necessary for their 
mastery. 

particularly important that edu- 
cational workers have understanding 
the nature, function, and goals educa- 
tion. They need the perspective afforded 
knowledge the historical back- 
ground present institutions and prac- 
tices and the way education functions 
different cultures. They need see 
how educational objectives are grounded 
basic philosophical conceptions and 
political theories. They need know 
how the school institution fits into 
the broader social structure. They need 
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understand how various educational 
institutions contribute the commu- 
nity’s educational needs and relate one 
another. Understandings such these 
provide setting which the activities 
professional worker achieve maxi- 
mum meaning and establish essential in- 
terrelationships. 

necessary also for educational 
workers understand the nature 
learning and have high skill creat- 
ing conditions which foster desired out- 
The guidance student develop- 
ment toward selected goals simple 
matter. The psychology learning pro- 
vides many insights into effective pro- 
cedures and desirable conditions. All 
educators need these insights and prac- 
tice applying them. 

educational objectives have broad- 
ened, schools and colleges have been re- 
quired assist more and more de- 
veloping desirable general patterns 
behavior. Problems personality de- 
velopment, consequence, have be- 
come common concerns education. 
This added responsibility requires gen- 
eral understanding educational work- 
ers the nature wholesome person- 
ality development and the conditions 
which foster it, the skill deal con- 
structively with simple behavior prob- 
lems, and the insight know when 
specializéd assistance needed. rep- 
resents greatly increased burden for 
educational institutions over and above 
traditional practice; yet the high inci- 
dence emotional and mental illness 
and its inescapable relation all learn- 
ing make necessary concern edu- 

addition common professional 
cation. 
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needs such these, there specialized 
body knowledge and skill essential 
effective performance each type 
educational assignment. The primary 
teacher needs knowledge the charac- 
teristics young children and how 
they develop, command skills 
working with children constructively, 
and knowledge substantial range 
subject matter related fields such 
children’s literature and the nature 
the number system. The administrator 
needs, among other things, knowledge 
the community and skill 
nity leadership, understanding long- 
range educational objectives and ability 
plan for their achievement, knowl- 
school organization and admin- 
istrative procedures, knowledge school 
finance and the ability devise pro- 
grams support adapted particular 
conditions, and understanding sound 
personnel practices and the skill ad- 
minister The college teacher needs 
understanding the purposes 
higher education and the ways which 
his field specialization contributes 
these purposes, understanding the 
characteristics college-age youth and 
the problems and difficulties en- 
countered guiding their development, 
and mastery the content the field 

Professional education, throughout its 
entire scope, has the special responsi- 
bility seeing that the prospective 
teacher can put his knowledge work. 
Sufficient guided practice should pro- 
vided enable the student achieve 
reasonable effectiveness the actual 
work teaching. well organized 
educational system one who has not 
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demonstrated 
competence would permitted as- 
sume the serious responsibility teach- 
ing. 

These three requirements—the attrac- 
tion education persons high 
ability, the provision sound liberal 
education for all, and the achievement 
high-level professional competence— 
are not easily met under existing circum- 
stances. Never before has the demand 
for persons high talent been great; 
never before has the educational load 
mounted rapidly. Institutions de- 
voted the preparation educational 
personnel and the study educa- 
tional problems must receive greatly in- 
creased public understanding and sup- 
port the years ahead existing and 
future needs are met with any de- 
gree adequacy. 
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the mission Teachers College 
contribute the development able, 
devoted leadership the field educa- 
tion and the advancement educa- 
tional theory and practice. Its resources 
are available persons all types 
educational work who seek increase 
their effectiveness—those public, pri- 
vate, and parochial schools; colleges 
and universities; business 
dustry; and other community agencies 
which have educational function. The 
extent the present need education 
measure the opportunity for serv- 
ice which lies before us. shall strive 
with all our strength the days ahead 
see that our College contributes 
full measure building great educa- 
tion, equal the demands these crit- 
ical times. 


TEACHING STANDARDS 


Teaching standards are higher. You able see it, perhaps, 
but you should know, you visit the schools, that the teachers are 
better qualified now than ever the past. 1931 only percent 
the elementary school teachers held college degrees, against 
percent last year. the high school level, percent the teachers 
held college degrees 1931, compared with percent year ago. 

Commenting this growth, Dr. Samuel Brownell, United 
States Commissioner Education, believes that larger proportion 
our teachers are better prepared assume their responsibility 
the classroom. This improvement not only matter added college 
years. means, too, that for the most part the teachers are better 
trained, they understand how teach more effectively, and have 
greater breadth and vision conducting their classes. That certainly 
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Portrait Peter 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


Park benches and old man raking leaves, 
Enough pale green indicate that spring 

Toys here with treetops and with shrubbery: 
Emerging from those hints, lover’s path 

Runs fervently beyond the picture-frame. 

Fine white clouds behind the trim young head 
Resting space, while all the March-day sun 
gathered such blue-eyed, golden-haired 
Enchantment boy’s beauty wed 

Dream journeys and rare precociousness: 
Refute not these—ah that the lucid face 

joy thus behold, may, like pledge, 

Come through the thick seasons unimpaired 


Home into 
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Some Unsolved Issues American 


Education 


HERE are two characteristic convic- 
that mark the American sys- 
tem education. The first these 
the faith the American people edu- 
cation, and the second the belief 
the right all the children all the 
people equality educational oppor- 
tunity. Both convictions are rooted 
tradition that goes back the early years 
the American Republic; both are 
being seriously put the test the 
crisis that has developed the post-war 
years. 

The first these convictions—faith 
education—requires for its implemen- 
tation the present time the provision 
more funds, first, supply the class- 
rooms and buildings necessitated the 
unanticipated increase enrollments 
well moratorium the provision 
buildings resulting from the two 
crises depression and war, and, sec- 
ond, attract and keep adequate 
corps teachers the profession. Such 
funds must provided from local, state, 
and federal sources without, however, 
sacrificing another outstanding feature 
the American system education—local 
administration and control 
affairs. 

definition the scope adminis- 
tration and financing and public control 
education does not yet appear have 
been formulated. Fear control Fed- 


eral authorities, federal aid provided 
may perhaps bogey conjured 
opponents such aid. The extent 
governmental (state and local) and 
public control apt forgotten. But 
reference Flanders’ Legislative Con- 
trol the Elementary Curriculum 
(1925) the one page analysis the 
subject School Adminis- 
tration would indicate that the public 
schools are not free from non-profes- 
sional control imagined. ad- 
dress the occasion the inauguration 
the President Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Dr. William Carr 
rolled off list subjects and activities 
the schools lay organiza- 
tions that apt forgotten, although 
the late Dr. Jessup had pointed 
out some years ago that the so-called 
fads and frills were introduced because 
some public groups urged them edu- 
cators. for federal control the story 
the reactions the impositions at- 
tempted the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, the antagonism aroused 
against the N.Y.A. and attempted dic- 
tation college courses for students be- 
fore being drafted have also been for- 
gotten. The American public has 
its hands protest against controls 
any kind. Otherwise the principle that 
the public the government might 


well discarded. 
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The second the two chief charac- 
teristics mentioned—equality educa- 
tional opportunity—is also being put 
the test but entirely different way 
from the first. The test that this essen- 
tially democratic ideal facing how 
avoid continuance the cult 
was described the Harvard Report 
General Education Free Society. 
The importance the issue has been 
more clearly recognized the need 
the nation for men and women 
trained ability and competence for lead- 
ership has been realized. Although pub- 
licity has been directed particularly 
the shortages the fields chemistry, 
physics, and engineering, the needs are 
great the humanities and social 
sciences. The issue, however, not new 
and has been dealt with all who have 
been concerned with the quality sec- 
ondary education. was discussed 
Briggs the Great Investment 
(1933), Tildsley The Mount- 
ing Wastes American Secondary Edu- 
cation (1936) and the present writer 
The Dilemma Democracy (1934). 
was, course, the theme chapter 
the Harvard Report, already cited, 
where the telling phrase “too fast for the 
slow and too slow for the fast” appeared. 
Equality educational opportunity has 
been interpreted become iden- 
tity education. The consequence 
this was admitted the various confer- 
ences life adjustment education, when 
was realized that percent 
the pupils enrolled high schools de- 
rived little benefit from their at- 
tendance. 


There are several explanations this 
development, but worth remember- 
ing that the situation not new. More 
than century ago Tocqueville wrote: 
middle standard fixed America 
for human knowledge. All approach 
near they can, some they rise, 
others they descend. course, mul- 
titude persons are found who 
entertain the same number ideas 
religion, history, science, political econ- 
omy, legislation, and government. The 
gifts intellect proceed directly from 
God, and man cannot prevent their un- 
equal distribution. But least 
consequence what have just said that 
although the capacities men are dif- 
ferent the Creator intended they 
should be, the means that Americans 
find for putting them use are equal.” 
(Democracy America, Vol. 56. 
Vintage 1954.) Had Tocqueville 
lived century later would have said 
“Although have innumerable studies 
the existence and characteristics in- 
dividual differences ability educa- 
tion, more convenient ignore 
them. what can through 
guidance, but cannot depart too far 
from norm.” 

Among the explanations that may 
adduced for the interpretation equal- 
ity educational opportunity prac- 
tice the notion that undemocratic 
attempt distinguish between pupils 
different abilities, though intel- 
lectual ability can defined the same 
terms political equality. Another pos- 
sible explanation certain fear that 
sound definition the ideal equality 
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terms education adapted dif- 
ferences ability would lead social 
stratification. Intellectual 
sumption social superiority, may 
gathered from the popular attitudes 
the “highbrows,” “the brain trusts,” 
“the egg-heads.”. 

The adoption the comprehensive 
high school place separate high 
schools adapted the interests and abili- 
ties those pupils who did not wish 
pursue the traditional academic course 
may from this point view attrib- 
uted the political and social egalitari- 
anism the American people. Concern 
for the physical welfare children may 
also have played its part the insistence 
the public have neighborhood 
school offering courses suited all 
abilities. the time the adoption the 
comprehensive high schools helped 
popularize the idea secondary educa- 
tion, both the rapidly growing urban 
areas and the smaller towns where 
the high school with small enrollment 
and very few teachers could promise 
give every boy and girl chance ac- 
cordance with the interest and abilities 
each. sense there was repeated 
the adoption the comprehensive high 
school one the arguments put forward 
for the establishment the English 
Classical School Boston 1820. 

support the social and 
arguments for the equal treatment all 
adolescents there was gradually devel- 
oped what may described sort 
educational egalitarianism. the end 
the nineteenth century there had de- 
veloped many countries movement 
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accept the equivalence certain 
subjects for purposes admission 
universities. The recognition equiva- 
lence extended, however, only 
certain limited number courses, 
the differentials being classical, mod- 
ern language, mathematical-scien- 
tific courses. the same time there also 
developed certain unrest American 
secondary education. The Committee 
Ten 1895 and the Committee 
lege Entrance Requirements 1899 
issued reports which sought find way 
out the unrest. far the curriculum 
secondary education and the require- 
ments for entrance college were con- 
cerned, the general recommendation was 
expand the number subjects 
included and recognize the equiva- 
lence this limited number com- 
petently taught for the same length 
time. Here was the adoption, not the 
invention, the system measuring 
education quantitatively units. The 
idea providing for flexibility the 
choice subjects was indeed not new; 
election studies had already been per- 
mitted East Saginaw, Michigan, 
1876. Flexibility the curriculum 
secondary education was expected 
consequence, first, the recom- 
mendation Francis Wayland, Presi- 
dent Brown University, that colleges 
should provide the courses that students 
wanted, and, second, the elective sys- 
tem advocated President Charles 
Eliot Harvard who was associated 
with both Committees. noted, 
however, that there was yet radi- 
cal departure from the academic tradi- 
tion except the introduction the 
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quantitative measure education. 
was fact stated one the com- 
mittees that course studies that was 
suitable for students intending pro- 
ceed college was also good for those 
who did not plan continue their edu- 
cation, principle which was find its 
nemesis some fifty years later. 

was not long after these reports 
appeared that the number high 
schools began increase and the en- 
rollments expand, new unrest de- 
veloped; studies elimination, that 
drop-outs, and mortality revealed the 
fact that the curriculum was too narrow 
and the results showed too high per- 
centage what was later called 
“maladjustments.” Something had 
done justify the public the expan- 
sion the number high schools and 
retain the students. The remedy was 
hand the formula suggested the 
two Committees mentioned earlier, that 
all subjects taught for the same length 
time were good educational pabu- 
lum. Equality educational opportu- 
nity could now assured the ac- 
ceptance the notion the equality 
all subjects that any group students 
might think that they wanted. true 
that the colleges were still resistant and 
continued define their 
quirements terms what began 
regarded antiquated and “aristo- 
cratic” educational tradition. For this 
time the idea intellectual elite 
began attacked “aristocratic” 
and even those subjects usually asso- 
ciated with selective system second- 
ary education also began referred 
“aristocratic.” When measured also 
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and cost accounting, subjects taken 
small number students and, there- 
fore, expensive teach were discarded 
favor more “democratic” subjects, 
that is, subjects taken large numbers 
and, therefore, little cost. 

The expansion curriculum offer- 
ings was justified two other grounds, 
First, early the century psychological- 
statistical studies had shown that transfer 
training, long used argument 
for retaining the traditional subjects, did 
not take place automatically but that 
did take place there were present cer- 
tain identities between two subjects 
situations. was easier deduce from 
these studies that the doctrine formal 
discipline had been “exploded,” and 
use this argument that all sub- 
jects—old and new added 
students wanted them—were equal 
educational value. The second attack 
the traditional subjects came from 
interpretation the new philosophy 
education—that students learned more 
readily those subjects which functioned 
immediately instead subjects that had 
“deferred There was confu- 
sion here between “function” and “mean- 
ing,” and the damage had already been 
done when Dewey wrote Democracy 
and Education that pupil’s response 
his use.” All subjects measured the 
quantitative yardstick were now given 
equal status—except for college entrance. 
That exception created rift educa- 
tional politics and after about col- 
lege and university representatives rare- 
found place, they had done 
the last decade the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, committees discuss elemen- 
tary secondary education. Efforts 
bind together the sometimes odd assort- 
ments studies chosen make 
sis ends common all, suggested 
the report Cardinal Principles 
Secondary Education, did not seem 
meet with success, however glibly re- 
peated. 

The permanent and fundamental aim 
American secondary education has 
been give every boy and girl op- 
portunity study what seemed each 
their primary interest and need, educa- 
tional vocational. The consequence 
was seen the accumulation nearly 
300 courses offered the high schools 
the nation with the assurance that 
every course was good for educational 
purposes any other, provided they 
were taught for the same length time. 
Only the obscurantist college entrance 
requirements stood the way com- 
plete equality all subjects! effort 
break down this obscurantism was 
made the Experiment, 
based the principle, one may adapt 
Dooley, that doesn’t mat- 
ter what pupil studies, long 
likes it. The saving element, however, 
did not lie the curricular experiment 
but the frequently tested progress 
the students and the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. 

The equalization studies which has 
developed since the beginning the 
century reflects its educational philos- 
ophy not only the paraphrase Dooley’s 
famous characterization education, but 
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Alice that “it doesn’t matter which 
way you long you get 
somewhere.” The most serious aspect 
this trend has been the abandonment 
any concept educational values. Some 
the difficulty arises from the failure 
distinguish between education and 
training that efforts have been made 
prove that training vocational 
skills liberal for educational pur- 
poses the study traditional cultural 
subjects, which, after all, say the pro- 
ponents this point view, were vo- 
cational origin. That the cultural and 
vocational are complementary un- 
doubtedly true, but attempt liberal- 
ize vocational training that extent 
reduce the desired perfection skills. 


Education, particularly the second- 
ary level, has been criticized the 
ground its cult anti-intellectualism. 
The charge great degree true, 
any serious examination the nearly 
300 courses offered the high schools 
the country will make manifest. There 
has been shift emphasis from the 
traditional studies more practical 
functional subjects without any justifica- 
tion terms educative values. Not 
only has this shift emphasis taken 
place but even when the traditional 
studies have been offered, courses 
them are not pursued for more than two 
years the average—a period that 
too short ensure even mastery 
the fundamentals each study much 
less derive any intellectual cul- 
tural advantage therefrom. The results 
such superficiality became obvious dur- 
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ing World War when shortage 
personnel with mastery the more 
common foreign languages was discov- 
ered; when Admiral Chester Nimitz 
drew attention the poor preparation 
university freshmen various aspects 
mathematics, including arithmetic; 
and when Admiral Randall Jones called 
for the improvement the high school 
such basic courses physics, mathe- 
matics, the other sciences and English,” 
subjects fundamental advanced in- 
struction technical activities the 
Navy. 

The same criticisms are current 
1955, nearly fifteen years later than 
those cited. Although the criticisms refer 
mainly inadequate preparation 
mathematics and the sciences, the same 
charges could made the humanities 
and social sciences (history and geog- 
raphy). The New York Times De- 
cember 1955, Admiral Lewis 
Strauss, chairman the Atomic Energy 
Commission, was reported have dis- 
closed that percent the schools 
not teach chemistry. might have 
added similar figures the numbers 
studying modern languages mathe- 
matics beyond arithmetic and simple 
algebra. December the same 
paper Dr. John Dunning, Columbia 
University, was reported have stated 
address before the American In- 
stitute Consulting Engineers that “no 
high school anywhere our country has 
even one-half the Russian requirements 
mathematics, sciences, physics, and 
chemistry.” This comparison, startling 
may be, does not come surprise 
the student comparative education 
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who has known for some time that the 
programs those subjects are far more 
advanced the secondary schools 
number foreign countries than the 
American high schools. Further there 
has been established practice for 
nearly half century admitting grad- 
uates European secondary schools 
the junior year the American Col- 
lege. Two explanations the difference 
are, course, available; first, those who 
take the courses that admit the uni- 
versities abroad are selected group 
students; and, second, once embarked 
program studies, the second- 
ary schools the students pursue them 
consistently for from six nine years. 
This practice bolstered rigorous 
examinations, and social sanctions. The 
same principles, with some relaxations, 
are being continued those systems 
which have been reformed provide 
secondary education for all, but sepa- 
rate schools are being maintained 
provide different courses for pupils 
different abilities; 
ondary schools are being introduced only 
tentatively. 

The charge anti-intellectualism has 
been vigorously denounced but has not 
been disproved. After all has been 
fostered interpretation one 
philosophy education which placed 
the emphasis functional training, 
the needs the pupils, and self-expres- 
sion before pupils have anything ex- 
press. Nor can the rapid increase en- 
rollments high schools left out 
the picture; with all the “offerings” 
the high schools the life adjustment con- 
ferences were convened consider what 
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could done for percent the 
pupils who did not seem profit 
them, while the academic courses were 
reported suited only percent 
the pupils and vocational courses for 
another percent. But the criticisms 
cited above have any validity, ques- 
tionable whether the percent the 
presumably academically able students 
are receiving rich education they 
should. The American high school has 
undertaken task which both formid- 
able and unprecedented trying 
educate students all grades ability 
the same classes. Under such condi- 
tions inevitable that those the 
upper and lower ends should neg- 
lected favor those who cluster 
around the average. 

Whether anti-intellectualism the re- 
sult the educational system open 
question. only necessary refer 
Emerson’s address The American 
Scholar, without citing other evidence 
that available, support the thesis 
that anti-intellectualism education 
feature American cultural history. 
More than century ago Tocqueville 
was able write: “But hardly anyone 
the United States devotes himself 
the essentially theoretical and abstract 
portion human knowledge.” the 
other hand wrote the same para- 
graph: “the Americans always display 
clear, free, original, and inventive 
power mind.” Then now Ameri- 
cans were proud their “know-how.” 
But things have changed considerably 
since that time; the common man tends 
take the “know-how” for granted 
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without realizing giving thought 
the fact that today much that 
“know-how” dependent the en- 
couragement that should given the 
men and women who have the “know- 
what” and that can acquired only 
such arrangement secondary and 
higher education will take cogni- 
zance those who have the ability 
contribute the “know-what.” And 
able scholars who will interpret the 
hopes and aspirations man—human- 
ists and social scientists—as those who 
will invent, experiment and advance our 
understanding the world nature. 

the argument this point 
the ideal providing equality educa- 
tional opportunity, the interpretation 
would erroneous. The whole history 
education this other countries 
points extension the compulsory 
education, partly because the needs 
the world today require prolonged edu- 
cation and greater understanding 
citizen and worker, partly because with 
the rapidly increasing mechanization 
industry adolescents become unemploy- 
able—at any rate occupation that 
not likely blind alley. The 
chief purpose this discussion the 
ideal equality educational opportu- 
nity point the difficulties involved 
implementing it, and direct atten- 
tion the fact that far there has 
been failure very recently dis- 
cover and provide suitable educa- 
tion for students ability and talent. 
The great need American education 
find ways and means for the dis- 
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tribution education accordance with 
the individual differences ability. 
Guidance and enriched courses merely 
serated the surface the problem. 


One can only refer with approval 
the statement made Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, Education Divided 
World, that under the system uni- 
versal education “we tend overlook 
the especially gifted youth. neither 
find him early enough, nor guide him 
properly, nor educate him adequately 
our high schools.” The time has come 
create the organization suggested 
Conant “take some dramatic action 
demonstrate vigorous interest the 
gifted boy.” far the encouragement 
bright students from high 
school college concerned, there has 
been remarkable development the 
creation scholarship systems the 
last five years. This includes the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship program fi- 
nanced several foundations and many 
other plans financed private corpora- 
tions. The development scholarship 
programs part the public school 
system lags far behind many other coun- 
tries abroad. 

Although these plans may help en- 
courage many students ability con- 
tinue their education beyond the high 
school stage who are unable 
for financial reasons, estimated that 
lack means prevents 200,000 more 
high school graduates from going 
But these plans not contribute 
solution the fundamental issue 
discovering students earlier age 


and giving them the kind education 
best adapted their abilities and 
advantage themselves and the na- 
tion. That issue was defined follows 
Admiral Strauss, quoted The 
New York Times: “We must some 
manner insure that those students with 
demonstrated aptitudes receive the in- 
spiration they deserve. This chal- 
lenge parents, educators, industry, 
professional societies and for Govern- 
ment the Federal, state 
conserve our forests and wild life and 
waste the most valuable national asset 
have.” Nearly quarter century 
ago the late Dr. Edward Thorndike 
Education wrote: “In the wars are 
incessantly waging against disease, mis- 
ery, depravity, injustice, and ugliness, 
should not provide our best marks- 
men with the poorest weapons and ask 
our bravest fight with their naked 
hands.” And, the present writer may 
permitted quote himself, The 
Dilemma Democracy (1934) 
wrote: “The extension the period 
education for all adolescents inevi- 
table; not beyond the scope wise 
educational statesmanship devise the 
most appropriate methods promoting 
equality opportunity equipping all 
with common language intercourse, 
giving each according his ability, 
and open road talent.” 

noted that the last two 
statements were made before the Soviet 
challenge attracted the attention all 
concerned the United States the 
problem discovering and encouraging 
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ability. They were made critical esti- 
mates the conditions American edu- 
cation, Dr. Thorndike’s from the point 
view the apparent neglect indi- 
vidual differences, and the writer’s from 
the point view comparative educa- 
tion. And both educators saw that the 
interpretation equality opportunity 
education the name democracy 
had led certain disregard for quality 
and neglect the able students. 
answer say that the field 
scholarship general this country has 
record that good that any 
other country, for the period prepara- 
tion the whole longer than else- 
where because the time lost high 
school and college result the 
levelling process. That the notion that 
the articulation the two levels edu- 
cation—high school and college—was 
satisfactorily settled several decades ago 
erroneous may gathered from the 
studies the problem that have been 
undertaken recently. 

view the nation’s needs for 
well-educated and well-trained personnel 
all fields its activities the efforts 
made few years ago develop ed- 
ucational program suited American 
youth would seem futile. The pro- 
gram suggested the name life ad- 
justment education was the nemesis 
the claims the early committees that 
good for students who wish 
enter college also good for those who 
not intend so. Just the older 
claims were made without any founda- 
tion, the later ones are not only un- 
sound but are unjust the able students 
and fail consider the nation’s needs. 
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French educators advocating educa- 
tional reforms ensure equality op- 
portunity use the term “justice” rather 
than equality and avoid the danger 
encouraging egalitarianism educa- 
tion which unjust students indi- 
viduals and the nation whole. 
doubt there are serious difficulties the 
way determining the right education 
for the right student, but, Dr. Conant 
has stated, there are hand adequate 
and reliable measures ability and ap- 
titude. The major issue whether the 
principle justice can applied when 
students all grades ability are 
taught the same school and classes. 
Guidance does not seem have pro- 
vided adequate solution. Nor are ac- 
celeration enrichment answers the 
problem. some larger cities separate 
schools are already provided for stu- 
dents different interests and aptitudes 
—high schools science, high schools 
music and art, commercial and techni- 
cal high schools, and general and special- 
ized vocational high schools. The smaller 
localities with few teachers may hard 
put provide for specialization 
this kind. solution for the smaller 
areas may found the provision 
high schools for special abilities and ap- 
titudes serve several localities. 
somewhat similar suggestion was put 
forward during World War when 
was proposed establish vocational 
schools serve number areas too 
small maintain such school alone. 

The usual objection that raised 
against the distribution education 
students accordance with their abilities 
and aptitudes whether separate schools 
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schools divisions within the same 
schools that undemocratic. This 
objection valid only can main- 
tained that the ideal democracy can 
learned only contiguity. Nor there 
any likelihood that certain schools will 
regarded superior others. This 
situation already exists the compre- 
hensive high school where 
courses are regarded superior 
others, has been clearly demonstrated 
Lloyd Warner and his colleagues. 
The American system education 
does produce leaders and scholars but the 
process longer than other countries. 
the present world crisis the number 
trained personnel and effective leaders 
inadequate meet the needs the 
nation. The ability and talent some 
200,000 high school graduates are lost 
each year because they are unable for 
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economic reasons continue 
Another aspect this imbalance that 
never mentioned this connection the 
number students who enter college 
and fail complete the course. But 
not the point graduation from 
high school that the problem pro- 
viding equality opportunity but earlier 
that must considered. that ever 
done the sense discussed this article 
—to each education according his 
ability and aptitude—the guess may 
hazarded that still more students will 
found inspired with desire and 
with the ability respond the current 
demand the nation for trained and 
educated intelligence, 
another problem closely associated with 
this can solved and adequate sup- 
ply teachers ability, experience, 
and scholarship commensurate with this 
task can found. 


almost impossible think deeply and responsibly without 
precise use words numbers both. Few sculptors, musicians, and 
painters think other symbols. Most men think Without 
words could not have the law, commerce, and the understanding 
ourselves conveyed religion, drama, history, and literature. 
Without numbers could not have any impressive natural physi- 
cal CHALMERS 
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Objections the Objective Objective 


Max 


HIGH degree agreement among 
teachers probably bad sign. 
Certainly this true the wide 


tance the concept, “objective examina- 


tions.” The counterpart, “subjective ex- 
aminations,” seldom used, though 
were naughty phrase, but “objective 
examinations” are mentioned 
often with air smug complacency: 


course there are examinations 


many kinds, but refer ex- 
aminations.” The listener supposed 


infer that this indicates that the speaker 


knows his onions; deals with mere 
human whims. 

are increasingly beset with busy- 
bodies who propose decide whether 


not shall breathe, work, live, 
die, agencies like Civil Service, State and 


National Board Examiners for the pro- 
certification groups, personnel 


granters degrees, and all 


teachers. Some these are traditional, 
some are necessary, and few are fairly 
sane, but the list and extension author- 
ity grows alarmingly. They often use 
examinations. 

increase needed the discretion 
and care the acceptance any and 
all criteria, including most certainly the 
highly misleading “objective” examina- 
tion, may hope that sooner later 
someone who loses out one these 
challenges his qualifications and rights 
ahead will have the spirit and the 


cash hire lawyer really after 
those who use this method appraisal. 
The lawyer, good one, may 
make history. The results from “ob- 
jective” examination are not necesarily 
wrong any more than they are necessar- 
ily right, but the examination necessar- 
ily not what presented be, and 
often the major only criterion for 
judgment. Something blue print 
for legal battle, aiding lawyer 
squelching both the philosophy and use 
the “objective” examination should 
helpful. Arrogant and presumptuous 
concept, these examinations are mislead- 
ing conclusions; worse yet, and not 
solely because they are misleading, they 
are social monstrosities their use 
the few control the welfare many 
men and women. 

The argument can clarified con- 
centrating primarily two commonly 
considered types “objective” exami- 
nations, the True/False and the Multi- 
ple Choice. The True/False had its day 
glory, during which was considered 
the champion. now giving 
way popularity the Multiple Choice 
type. There real distinction between 
them and both are commonly revered 
“objective.” the True/False type, 
either true false recorded and the 
writer has choice between true 
false. the Multiple Choice type 
examination series statements, usu- 
ally five, made which one re- 
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garded shaded, only the Lord and the 
author know how, that considered 
the least more nearly true than 
any other. theory this consists only 
five statements the True/False 
class. With guaranteed ratio four 
false one true, the writer gets special 
break; meanwhile the composer the 
examination can some weaseling, since 
his chosen answer becomes preferable 
rather than “true.” 

The True/False type examination 
the simpler analyze. called 
“objective” because child can “correct” 
eXamination abstruse Celestial 
Mechanics. Since child cannot biased 
and will arrive the same score 
expert, this supposed make the ex- 
amination “objective”; neither could ex- 
ercize judgment. The error this label 
“objectivity” lies the concept itself. 
Only persumptuous dictator with am- 
ple authority can write statements which 
are unequivocally true false, not 
cause has the talent write such 
statements but because has the power 
call them unequivocal. Intrinsic the 
whole proposition, this subjective 
act any ever committed any poten- 
tate history. How this completely 
subjective primary move which the 
whole story rests could called “ob- 
jective” simply because flunky, with 
the potentate’s foot his neck, can 
check off “true” and “false” answers 
the bidding the potentate type 
sophistry that should startle the most 
naive person. All decisions the 
statements, the phrasing, the interpreta- 
tions, and the “correct” answers are 
the hands the writer the question, 
deal which completely subjective, 
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entirely lacking objectivity, that those 
who answer the questions can only 
make though they could not 
write, with not much chance even 
lift eyebrow visibly. Objectivity 
reaches absolute zero. 

The point can doubly confirmed 
analysis the questions themselves, 
effective sample can taken from 
the realm mathematical axioms: 
straight line the shortest distance be- 
tween two points neophyte 
geometry would certainly mark that 
true with feeling assurance, and 
would many able and intelligent adults, 
teacher who considered the statement 
false would suspect many 
quarters. However, have tried this 
many college students with the an- 
swer, due part intelligence but 
tives, quickly given false. Each has 
been able support his answer well. 
The statement false, and would 
declared unequivocally false “except 
when mathematician, although 
labeled axiom and put books 
geometry because can also 
Categorically the false answer should 
virtually always correct. Truth, 
exists, that rare. Examples law are 
numerous, for points law that not 
admit debate are certainly few and 
far between. fact, way avoiding 
debate has yet been found, save stipu- 
lation. The lawyer stipulates and the 
scientist postulates, not because the 
truth any stipulation postulate but 
order effect momentary agree- 
ment for purposes further discussion. 
Among potentates, police, military 
units, debate simply not permitted. 
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Among schoolteachers others who ac- 
cept these examinations, permitting 
deviation, explanation, refutation, 
support, justification, mandate 
can stop arguments. Nothing else can. 
Mandate the degree the sub- 
jective. does not separate right from 
wrong nor truth from untruth; tells 
which way will else. 
Though the True/False examination 
built sophistry, lack freedom, 
and deviation from the truth, cur- 
rently used our social scheme de- 
cide whether man woman can work, 
whether employee student can 
promoted, whether student can have 
scholarship (probably donated 
kindly donor who would shocked 
such mandates), whether young pro- 
fessional man can practice the profes- 
sion toward which and his teachers 
have worked moderately hard for years. 


These basic ideas can now trans- 
lated terms the Multiple Choice 
type question. Since the objections 
True/False examination are difficult 
deny, there natural tendency pre- 
serve its psychologic appeal under dis- 
guise, the Multiple Choice examination. 
This merely form subterfuge, 
with increase misleading qualities. 
For example, “the” answers True/ 
False examination can guessed well 
over half the time any experienced 
student, provided not handicapped 
too much understanding the sub- 
ject. Multiple Choice examination, 
the other hand, seems offer lower 
chance, usually one guess five, assum- 
ing judgment. However, the student 
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who guesses more than half “the” an- 
swers True/False examination does 
exercise some judgment. That same 
judgment Multiple Choice examina- 
tion narrows the chances. With five 
choices, instance the rate 
guessing low one five 20-80; 
many instances far over 50-50, 
since ordinarily statements can 
eliminated casual inspection. The 
basic absurdity this sort examina- 
tion lies the fact that “the” desired 
answer one the five, whether 
not reasonable answer. Only the 
elimination other statements 
needed, terms the demagogue’s 
mind. schools students know these 
minds well. Civil Service else- 
where, guessing more purely matter 
elimination the least plausible 
statement. either event, woe betide 
the writer who, instead seeking “the” 
answer wanted, assays answers terms 
experience truth. 

Although principle four statements 
are false and one true, really good 
Multiple Choice examination regarded 
one which statements run close 
enough the truth disguise it, in- 
deed there. The same effect occurs 
when the statements are merely close 
each other. Ideally statements would 
95, 96, 97, 98, and per cent true; 
however, set 60, 65, 70, 75, and only 
per cent true would serve. short, 
the “better” the examination terms 
challenge, the more vulnerable is, 
because the statements are roughly all 
equal validity. The worse the exami- 
nation is, the more legitimate becomes, 
but also the more obviously worthless. 

For example, recent nationally given 
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professional examination offered choices 
why the bacteria normally present 
the mouth did not produce infections. 
The choices included, for example, (a) 
because the bacteria were not pathogenic 
(since they did not produce disease they 
were course legally not pathogenic), 
(b) because the person’s resistance pre- 
vented infection (which certainly did), 
and (c) because the bacterial population 
was diluted saliva (far and away the 
most absurd five choices, but the one 
that the author chose accept the 
“true” one). true answer this ques- 
tion would require the listing num- 
ber factors, followed by, “etc., etc.,” 
one “etc.” referring those unknown 
forgotten the writer the ex- 
amination, and the other referring the 
still considerable ignorance mankind. 
Yet because all the authority lay with 
the examiners men were denied ac- 
cepted professional practice the 
basis the examination, which very 
little the remainder was improve- 
ment the example. 

How anyone can deceive himself into 
believing that Multiple Choice exami- 
nation more than parlor game 
difficult see. fits only old princi- 
ple, fallacious course, often used 
those who see examinations only 
challenge: questions answered every- 
one not answered anyone are use- 
less but question answered some 
invariably separates two groups, con- 
veniently called the talented and the 
inept. “good” Multiple Choice 
examination the approximations among 
the choices are close that experts 
would fight all day over which state- 
ment each set was preferred and end 
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agreeing that all were acceptable, 
Only those who have been thoroughly 
impressed and indoctrinated with the 
holy status these things can imagine 
that these tests are any sense 
jective.” sure, they also can 
“corrected” clerk but, with the 
True/False type, someone has pro- 
vide the code answers. Someone pro- 
vides the question, the wording, and his 
choice answers, regardless how 
another expert might choose. Narrow 
and bigotted, this subjective from 
start finish, and has all the objectivity 
teen-age girl primping for dance. 

With distortion the truth intrinsic 
these examinations, and distortion 
judgment appraisal intrinsic the 
rationalizations their use, why should 
“objectivity” the subject such ab- 
ject worship? Why everyone supposed 
automatically respond the word 
“objective” with feeling that errors 
are eliminated computing machines? 
Analysis cold blood, and the damage 
done mankind with these examinations 
few deluded persons would justify 
analysis hot blood, shows that what 
little freedom from error there only 
that the computing machine. That is, 
man may grade examination 
times, whereas machine, clerk, and 
expert will arrive identical re- 
sult with one these examinations. 
This proves objectivity? proves only 
the use subterfuge provide 
tive masking the intrinsic 50-90 error 
legitimate range. 

Suppose that the author the 
nation and other authoritative bodies are 
prohibited from providing code pur- 
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porting “the” Let any 
man choose his own code. Clearly then 
only the expert the field has basis 
for choice; the clerk and the machine 
are out. Then try the examination 
several experts, and each produces his 
own answers; you have several codes. 
The aforementioned examination 
National Board, for example, was tried 
various persons, including members 
our own staff, the code “correct” 
answers used the National Board, the 
staff and others failed regularly, for 
which they were commended. Any- 
one who reproduced the answers the 
code knew little about the subject. The 
man who devised the code, the other 
hand, was not ignoramus; was 
put the position bigotted despot. 
From his own personal and subjective 
angle, his answers were justifiable. 
neither your business nor mine tell 
him how think. your business 
and mine, large way, prevent 
him and his ilk from telling how 
think. those are fighting words, let 
there war. Wars have been fought for 
freedom before. 

Objectivity worshipped because (a) 
seems scientific, and recent 
years are expected think that 
perfect, and (b) because 
appears eliminate human judgment, 
which, despite personal hourly use, many 
persons seem regard sort ecto- 
plasmic source emotional error 
everything that touches. 

The development this horrendous 
sophistry easily traced. began when 
objections were made examinations 
which were irregular because the well- 
known fallibility human judgment. 
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substitute which disguised was pro- 
vided the busybodies the educa- 
tional and examining world. one 
bothered ask whether the regularity 
these examinations was due the 
elimination human judgment not; 
actually, course, irregularities disap- 
peared fiat. Instead being laughed 
out court, amiable world took 
these examinations, vice versa. Amia- 
bility delightfully pleasant. live 
world which the man who arises 
each morning and raises his right hand, 
repeating, “Today will amiable, 
will expedient, and will never tell 
the truth” likely places, albeit 
infrequently the place which 
should consigned. However, there 
comes time when amiability for its 
own sake must give way some recogni- 
tion the truth. The truth this in- 
stance that True/False and Multiple 
Choice examinations, these arbitrary cir- 
curnventions human judgment, serve 
only substitute for the best judgment 
those who know their fields; the opin- 
ions autocrats interpreted those 
who, unfamiliar with the subject, have 
judgment. The mask “objectivity” 
completely false. 

“True/False examinations are objec- 
tive that question which 
really has answer. hasten insert 
before some wiseacre points out that 
refute own call users 
these examinations improperly presump- 
tuous presumptuous, course, but 
this does not make presumptuousness 
virtue nor exempt them from the charge. 
the concept objectivity exami- 
nations there enough sophistry and 
rationalization without adding that 
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type evasion. Some indirect defense 
these examinations will made, 
however, the somewhat more justifi- 
able grounds that easy under- 
mine method which, though imperfect, 
the result industrious effort 
find the best available procedure. De- 
structive criticism relatively easy and 
common. When such criticism terms 
basic argument, and when the pre- 
move backwards, this charge carries 
weight. When the term “objective” 
used falsely justify examinations 
which are dictatorial instead judicial, 
this mere carping. 


Some the current hue and cry for 
evaluations warranted. examina- 
tions are used all they will 
subjective, means heinous off- 
ense. Human judgment used daily 
thousand times each us. The fact 
that subjective does not make 
wrong; that admit its subjective 
nature and act accordingly, insures 
caution. Human judgment fallible; 
one doubts it. happens less 
fallible than True/False Multiple 
Choice examinations, which proponents 
mislabel. also respectable; True/ 
False and Multiple Choice examinations 
are disreputable, indefensibly arrogant. 

Along with the wishful premise that 
such examinations are objective (and 
hence are scientific!) earlier pre- 
mise: that examinations are necesary. 
doubt some them are, but they need 
means accepted always in- 
evitable. Every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
need not submitted examina- 


tion every three weeks even under 
social system which permits almost any 
Harry, Dick, and Tom set them- 
selves examining board. Exami- 
nations are permitted measures 
significant acceptances promotions too 
freely many employers, city bosses, 
and school authorities; much heavier 
resistance them society needed, 

Authority, properly only 
bility, granted society select, 
segregate, choose among us. 
Civil Service have find ten policemen 
from amongst group applicants, 
let the City Bosses settle this the 
simple way, putting their pals and 
relatives, produced results which led 
the development the Civil Service. 
company also must hire employees 
some sort system, and likewise has 
keen interest honesty, competence, 
and ethical loyalty and lack 
bribery nepotism. cannot write 
these necessary decisions off merely 
criticism methods used. 

Much can accomplished 
ance the falseness and indirection, 
keeping mind the fact that the deci- 
sions themselves are the goals, not 
tems nor objectivity. There could 
reduction per cent the number 
examinations tomorrow. Nepotism 
detected and met every day. Compe- 
tence, loyalty, and ethics outlook can 
found only from experience. Ques- 
tions have asked but they can 
pertinent without regard either 
psychologists and worshippers forms 
and data. There will sense ethics 
behind that dangerous word, “perti- 
nent,” with most inquirers. Not their 
sincerity, but the wisdom these in- 
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quirers, and perhaps their authority, 
under fire. Since they will subjective 
anyway, let human judgment sup- 
ported. The judgment persons, 
cult is, will never mechanized 
except under despotic rule under which 
the answers are right because they are 
declared. Realization needed that 
there are limits decency personal 
transgression, limits which would give 
priority minor errors choices 
men women preference “ob- 
jective” pinioning victims for the 
glory authority the part those 
who have rationalized false screen 
objectivity behind which hide. 

State investigations which permit den- 
tists, pharmacists, medical men, and 
lawyers accredited for practice 
agencies outside the school training 
seem both legitimate and necessary. The 
group which represents the profession 
not unreasonable, but let them examine 
the data professional men, They must 
know their schools, their strong and weak 
points, their attitudes toward those 
whom the profession thinks are suspect, 
say outsiders (from other states 
countries) academic geniuses pets 
deficient standard training. These 
points can ascertained, candidates can 
interviewed, and schools have all 
sorts records. With nearly twenty 
years experience single board 
which students medical school were 
sometimes disqualified, have yet 
get single inquiry from examining 
board, though aid has been given 
inquiry realistic employers, 
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hospital chiefs, deans, 
tives the FBI. 

Everyone knows that the graduates 
reputable school have completed 
certain duties under the eyes trained 
men. The real question not one 
examining hundreds but looking into 
few exceptional cases, task most 
which could well done without any 
examinations whatever. there must 
such, all means let short essay 
which understanding examiner and 
expert could read for some point 
doubt, and let the expert who 
reads it. The person who computes the 
results computing machine puts 
down 76.5 and assumes that, since this 
cannot possibly 76.4 76.6, must 
therefore measure competency broad 
field profession, not proper 
The obfuscation truth 
so-called “objective” examinations in- 
tolerable, either out school- 
rooms. 

Treatises which favor return 
human judgment have been written be- 
fore, and have treatises which deplore 
the frailty human judgment. the 
present application the story goes step 
further. Human judgment used with 
heavy hand “objective” examina- 
tions, but blinded fingers its eyes. 
The word “objectionable” preferable. 
Let examinations used minimum 
but, when used, let them avowedly 
subjective and let them offer Constitu- 
tional and moral freedom the writer 
with guarantee that effort will 
made assay his remarks honestly, not 
test him for psychic powers guess 
the thoughts puny despot. 
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Winter’s Last Fling 


Old Winter was about go. 

had been cruel, with deep snow, 
With ice and sleet and bitter cold, 
The damage had done untold. 


Young Spring stood ready come in, 
Her charm and grace sure praise win. 
The birds had answered her first call 
And buds were swelling over all. 


Old Winter, jealous young Spring, 
Begged the World just one last fling. 
wished show that could 
Even beautiful she. 


Then the space one short night, 
waved his magic wand light, 
And every branch every tree 
Became crystal filigree. 


Next day, the World, break dawn, 
Blinked surprise look upon 

veritable fairyland 

Created master hand. 


“Bravo!” the World Winter cried, 
“Now you can proudly step aside, 
“For you have shown this last fling 
“You can lovely young Spring.” 


How Should Teachers Educated? 


KILPATRICK 


HERE urgent current need for 
and more effective educa- 
tion. The problems facing our Ameri- 
can people were never greater. 

Internationally, have such prob- 
our “one world” split into two 
antagonistic parts, the hydrogen bomb 
with its dire threats, the problem 
effective UN, the problem newly 
awakened undeveloped countries, and 
finally world leadership thrust upon 
before are ready for it. 

home have rapid changes 
all sides, each bringing new problems, 
shifts population, increasing school 
population without enough schoolhouses 
teachers, desegregation, urbanization 
and its problems, for example the 
problem, longer leisure hours which 
are unprepared yet use wisely, in- 
creasing problems mental health, “so- 
cialized medicine,” yes what, re- 
pression freedom speech and 
thought, unsatisfactory political cam- 

These problems, and many more that 
could named, show that need 
greatly more efficient education—an ef- 
fective democratic education that fits all 
live better individual lives and makes 
all more intelligent and efficient regard- 


talk given March 12, 1955 before the Middle 
Atlantic States Philosophy Education Associa- 
tion, 


ing the life problems they will face. 
When only per cent our people 
vote, evident that our education 
far has failed its full duty. 

explicit part this democratic 
education must due concern for the 
intellectual resources all our people, 
each developed the full degree 
his ability, and like deep concern for 
the kind persons being developed, 
their values, their standards, their abil- 
ity work co-operatively for the com- 
mon good. Also must have deep con- 
cern for the cultural resources our 
civilization. Only both these resources, 
intelligence and the culture, are utilized 
the fullest can hope solve the 
great problems facing our world. And 
our colleges are too often failing under 
these two heads, failing develop these 
resources and for their students. 

Let now consider some typical aims 
which should govern education from the 
kindergarten through the college. 

There the general aim which 
holds throughout the whole process: that 
each pupil-student shall, order meet 
the needs life, build inclusive char- 
acter, informed and intelligent char- 
character, character really adequate 
meet the needs life. 

That, besides this inclusive aim, 
there are certain specific aims which 
should met: 


(i) help each pupil-student increas- 
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ingly develop well-balanced 

intelligent individual, that may 

achieve the finest feasible best that 
him lies. this depends democracy 
and freedom and real life. 

(ii) help each one develop in- 
creasingly effective member society, 
with positive commitment the sup- 
port the common good. 

Each effective democratic 
citizen his community, his 
state, our nation, and the one 
world. 

Each prepare for being help- 
ful family member with intelligent 
commitment the success his 
family relationships. 

society respect the rights and 
feelings others, specifically 
foster proper relations with all 
minority groups that they may live 
terms equal recognition with 
all others. 

help each student choose suit- 
able vocation and fit himself for the 
full discharge all its duties, both 
technical and social. 

(iv) help each individual, with refer- 
ence all the foregoing, build 
himself increasing over-all moral 
commitment: 

find out each confronting 
situation his true duty therein, all 
things considered; and 

discharge this duty fully 
feasible, 


much for the aims education. 


Next follows some psychological con- 
siderations for meeting the foregoing 
aims, 

(1) What the verb learn properly 
means. 


Since the aim education 
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build character the verb must 
mean build what learned into char- 
acter reliable way behaving, 
that the person can thereafter relied 
upon behave that way when the right 
time comes. Specifically, 


Any thing—a thought, attitude, 
movement, any phase aspect ex- 
perience—has been learned the degree 
that will thereafter get back the right 
time into life play there its appropriate 
part. 

power change himself, that is, 
learn, perhaps the most impressive 
thing about 


This character building definition 
learning contrasts definitely with the 
older conception which emphasized in- 
tellect almost exclusively but sought this 
having the student memorize the con- 
tents textbooks and lectures 
cally for recitation and examination pur- 
poses. 

proponent this position thus 
stated it: 


The acquiring and storing infor- 
mation itself worthy aim for junior 
high school courses; the House Thought 
not worthily built until there are 
brought together one place all the 
terials for the 


(2) How effective learning brought 
about. 

modern psychology sees it, learn- 
ing above defined takes place best, 
not only, behaving that way, behav- 
ing internally well externally. 

ally necessary attain full learning. 


Thorndike, Human Learning (1931) 
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full statement how learn 
might the following: 

learn what live, and learn 
accept it. learn the degree that 
live it, the degree that count im- 
portant me, and the degree that 
understand and can fit with what 
already know and believe. And what thus 


Also from different angle: 


learn responses, only responses, 
and all responses, each accept 
act on. learn each response the de- 
gree that feel count important, 
and also the degree that interrelates 
itself with what already know. And all 
that thus learn therein build once 
into character. 


Finally, learn what live: 


What learned the inner object the 
verb live. learn the content our 
living and learn this content accept 
consciously live it. 

(3) Attendant concomitant learn- 
ings. 

any significant act the whole organ- 
ism involved—thinking, feeling, in- 
ternal glandular secretions, outer bodily 
movements—all more less si- 
multaneously. 

So, that one frequently, even typi- 
cally, learning one time under these 
several heads. 

Suppose teacher scolds boy for 
failure fractions. 

That boy may next time study harder 
the teacher hoped and intended. 

But the boy likely react inwardly 
against the scolding with some feelings 
against the teacher, and against some 
other boys who snickered his scold- 
ing, and against fractions, and arithmetic, 
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and school. Also may feeling that 

the degree that does thus in- 
wardly respond and does accept this 
his way sizing the experience, 
like degree does learn the antago- 
nisms and builds them into his charac- 
ter. 

should noted that each pupil 
student all the time thus responding 
either favorably unfavorably with 
his whole being the degree that 
stirred the experience. there- 
fore all the time building into his char- 
acter all his accepted internal responses, 
matter what parent teacher may 
intending hoping. 

out such that one builds, 
the favorable side, his generalizations, 
his attitudes, his ideals, his standards, 
his principles action, and, the un- 
favorable side, his aversions 
antagonisms. 

The older educaticn seldom took ac- 
count such learnings except tried 
advice and reproof build them 
into the young. That such learnings 
were going all the time, that older 
education never knew and accordingly 
disregarded them. 


Let now consider teaching 
profession, and first ask the moral 
obligations that belong all teaching. 

The answer here given that each 
teacher whatever level, whatever 
his subject, must know that the proper 
aims his teaching are exactly the aims 
education stated above. Also 
must know that the psychological prin- 
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ciples learning stated above apply 
all teaching, due regard being given 
individual ability and development. 

This means that each teacher, what- 
ever level and whatever subject, 
under moral obligation seek, far 
feasibly can, the appropriate character 
building each one under his care; and 
this requires the proper use his teach- 
ing the best available psychological 
principles learning and the appropri- 
ate pursuit all the aims. These two 
taken together are part and parcel his 
teaching duty. 

The kindergarten teacher, for ex- 
ample, thus morally obligated. She 
can little nothing about vocation, 
but can pursue all the other aims 
and can use all the psychological prin- 
ciples, each the kindergarten level. 
But if, for example, she fails try 
help her pupils overcome minority preju- 
dices she failing morally. 

The sixth grade teacher can have her 
pupils begin thinking toward their place 
society but not yet about their voca- 
tional choices. all the other aims the 
sixth grade teacher can work vigorously, 
each befits the eleven twelve year 
old. She can specific about some fam- 
ily duties and, importantly, help 
break down minority prejudices. 

the high school the guidance expert 
can help many come certain voca- 
tional decisions. But each other high 
school teacher, matter what his sub- 
ject, should direct his work help 
all his pupils grow appropriately along 
the line each aim above listed. His 
primary aim, must know, character 


building and this his subject should, 
under his direction, contribute best 
can. 

And the same holds, dictu, 
also for every college teacher. This 
spite Robert Maynard Hutchins 
the junior college curriculum: “We have 
excluded body building and character 
building,” and well-known writer and 
college teacher, who answer 
prodding denied explicitly that col- 
lege teacher had any concern beyond 
getting his students think logically— 
moral and social outlook and behavior 
were concern his teacher. Vs. 
also English instructor New Eng- 
land college who heard say: choose 
books that like and discuss these with 
freshman class. What they learn 
ness.” 

And now come finally the 
proper education teachers. 

Teaching profession and the pros- 
pective teacher should educated ac- 
cordingly, educated, that is, (i) under- 
stand and appreciate the wider problem 
teaching its pertinent relationships, 
set out earlier; and (ii) able and 
disposed utilize the 
sources for directing the teaching-learn- 
ing process. 

Any adequate understanding and ap- 
preciation this wider problem teach- 
ing will require (i) such study our 
civilization, its history, its nature, and 
its needs will enable the prospective 
teacher build inclusive and criti- 
cized outlook relating the aims 
education for guiding the teaching-learn- 
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ing process, and (ii) understanding 
how the learning process must 
conducted the essential aims are 
met. 

This inclusive outlook holds much 
the same degree for all prospective 
teachers whatever level they will 
teach. 

Besides the foregoing there must 
course the special study one’s sub- 
ject. For the college teacher this will 
naturally wider and deeper than for 
the secondary teacher. But the subject 
must specifically taught with refer- 
ence making one’s students see its 
varied appropriate bearings their 
lives. 

conclusion then regarding the 
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proper education college teachers 
follows. 

Hitherto the typical college professor 
has got the preparation for his teaching 
the university where was seeking 
the Ph.D. degree; and this preparation 
involved nothing what set out 
above under aims learning. Instead 
consisted solely subject matter and 
the research work one’s subject matter 
area. 

The position here taken that this 
typical preparation is, typically, not ade- 
quate. Not have studied explicitly the 
aims and the psychological means 
attaining these aims follow tradition, 
not intelligence. And this now the 
weakness most college teaching. 


THROUGH THIS SHELL 


held this shell ear,” 
The child cried 

“And could hear, very clear, 
The music the sea!” 


dream, the mother smiled, 
mothers often do, 

And answered, “Even so, child, 
hear Hope sing through you!” 


—CHARLOTTE BICKERTON WELLS 
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Night 


night, 

Branches winter 

Are charcoal fingers, 
Still, pointed and lean, 
Waiting etch 

Life green. 


night, 

Trees summer 

Are great bouquets, 
Dark, fragrant and mute, 
Molding their promise, 
Life into fruit. 


night, 

Dreams men, 

Are watchful yearnings, 
Breeding, wan sure, 
Feeling and action, 
Purpose, pure? 
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Education Science 


Henry 


EARNING, general, may thought 
the process behavior acqui- 
sition through experience. Much the 
behavior acquired lifetime ex- 
perience acquired fortuitously inci- 
dentally. Many, not most our atti- 
tudes, interests, and prejudices are ac- 
quired under conditions which were not 
specifically designed produce the ac- 
quired behavior. The graduate student 
who required demonstrate his flu- 
ency one more foreign languages 
which have previously been mystery 
him acquires attitudinal behavior re- 
lated foreign language study and the 
tribal ritual graduate requirements 
which somewhat remote from the 
original intent the language fluency 
requirement. The child who learns that 
other children have the same given name 
his own acquires new response patterns 
the sound his own name. This kind 
learning, which contributes major 
way our acquired response repertory 
accidental, incidental contrived 
learning. 


Contrived learning that aspect 
experientially acquired behavior which 
the end product, the behavior ac- 
quired, and the method acquisition 
previously determined someone, usu- 
ally the instructor and frequently the 
learner himself. this kind learning, 
the instructor and sometimes the learner, 
have plan for attacking the learning 


problem which intended insure 
the acquisition and fixation the desired 
This planned contrived 
learning may called Education. 
exemplified such diverse behavior ac- 
quisition toilet protocol and the analy- 
sis variance. Education, then, 
special case the more general process 
learning. 

Viewed this light, education be- 
comes part the whole fabric the 
culture rather than being the exclusive 
property the school some enthusi- 
asts would have believe. Major contri- 
butions education are made the 
form contrived learning such insti- 
tutions the home, the church, and in- 
dustry; the press and its more less 
legitimate offsprings, radio and televi- 
sion; and social, civic, and profes- 
sional clubs and other gang-type asocia- 
tions. Each contributes its own small 
way the acquisition its members 
predetermined behavior segments. This 
general busyness with the problems 
teaching and learning all the organi- 
zations and agencies our culture 
would seem leave little education 
for the schools. 

This not strictly true. The school’s 
major contribution education the 
area symbolic behavior. With the few 
minor exceptions some the new- 
comers the school curriculum such 
art, music, manual training, physical ed- 
ucation and the like, the schools are 
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principally coricerned with training stu- 
dents verbal and other symbolic be- 
havior. Much the school’s time de- 
voted teaching students the labels for 
objects and events (most which the 
student has never experienced directly 
and never will) and developing stu- 
dents’ skills manipulating these labels. 
This is, course, more true those 
areas have mislabeled the humanities 
than the sciences and arts, but the 
total curriculum heavily weighted 
the direction learning symbolic be- 
havior. 

Now this use time, facilities, and 
personnel the schools provide sym- 
bolic education may the most effective 
and efficient use these 
may well that most secondary school 
teachers “social studies” and their 
collegiate counterparts departments 
history, political science, and economics 
are better qualified educate their stu- 
dents the use the corect words with 
which talk about citizenship than they 
are plan experiences for the students 
which will facilitate their acquisition 
democratic behavior. may that 
mathematics teachers are better qualified 
train their students the manipula- 
tion number symbols computational 
situations than they are train them 
the rigidly disciplined behavior required 
mathematical logic. And may 
that instructors literature 
guage arts can educate their charges 
link piece dead literature the 
corpse its dead author with greater 
skill than they can train them express 
idea semantically sound (as well 
grammatically sound) language 
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evaluate the semantic and philosophical 
These things may all true. And fur- 
ther, may that these are the most 
desired educational functions the 
school. But they are, then teachers 
should rest content the excellence 
their performance and their product and 
stop kidding themselves and the public 
that they are doing something else, for 
the seeking goals inappropriate 
means and pretending that the means 
are achieving can achieve those goals 
first strong step toward schizophre- 
nia. 

Perhaps the picture just painted 
education the schools too somber. 
There are bright spots. There are in- 
stances where the experience appears 
appropriate the acquisition de- 
sired behavior. Students home eco- 
nomics not spend all their time 
learning the names exotic foods they 
will never taste. They learn bake 
cake baking cake. Engineering 
students few colleges take time 
out from solving abstract quadratic equa- 
tions lay occasional brick test 
student occasionally sets aside his cook 
book, lab manual you prefer, and 
attempts find out what this peculiar 
substance which fills this flask. The 
classroom occasionally does provide liv- 
ing experiences designed produce be- 
havior appropriate living. 


More often, however, these kinds 
living experiences are provided that 
educational limbo called the extracurric- 
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ulum. Student councils and other clubs 
provide students, very limited 
way, with experiences appropriate the 
acquisition democratic behavior. Ath- 
letics provide opportunities for the ac- 
quisition behavior involving team ac- 
tion and health improvement well 
other behavior esteemed our so- 
ciety, such striving for eminence 
the basis insignificant accomplishment 
and taking physical 
achieve meaningless goals. 

Other examples non-symbolic ed- 
ucation the schools come readily 
But most educators place these 
rather low the pecking order. They 
not consider the acquisition these 
skills sufficient importance gradu- 
ate the football captain with honors 
football. Instead, course, they give 
him passing grades social studies and 
woodworking, although can’t distin- 
guish between Whig and jig, that 
can enter the university the fall 
where his educational attainment will 
bring honor the high school. 

This confusion exemplified some 
educational quarters the move 
change the name “extracurriculum” 
course, changing 
the name these perfectly respectable 
activities way changes the kinds 
learning which take place them. 
does not avoid the problem certify- 
ing student’s academic accomplish- 
ment when, fact, the behavior has 
acquired not even distantly related 
the label receives. has simply per- 
mitted some confused educators re- 
press their conflicts more adequately and 
with slightly less anxiety. 
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Even this somewhat superficial exami- 
nation education the schools and 
the confusion educators suggests the 
need for more adequate identification 
educational problems and more ade- 
quate application our behavioral scien- 
tific skills solving them. The re- 
mainder this paper attempt 
identify and define problems con- 
trived learning and attempt suggest 
methodologies appropriate the solu- 
tion these identified educational prob- 
lems. 

The problems the school are 
numerous and varied the problems 
life itself. Any living organization, and 
surely the school fits this description, 
faced with the problems birth, and 
growth, and the maintenance the phe- 
nomenal self, and disintegration, and 
death. The problems educators who 
make the institution follow similar 
pattern. Yet, view the school and 
its activities, and its personnel, one ele- 
ment must stand out, one element must 
represent the essence this phenome- 
non. This essence education, contrived 
learning. All else that the school may be, 
transportation service, housing serv- 
ice, feeding service, social political 
force, overpaid baby sitting service, 
are all subordinate, peripheral, and sup- 
portive the principal function, Educa- 
tion. 

Aside then from such minor matters 
floor sweeping compounds, and teach- 
ers pensions, and plumbing fixtures, and 
bond issues, and the authority local 
school administrators determine the 
learning potential students with vari- 
ous skin colors and textures, the prob- 
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lems the school are the problems 
education. 


Problems contrived learning may 
classified into three major categories: 
(1) what shall taught, (2) who shall 
learn it, and (3) how may taught 
most effectively. This triad can serve 
useful starting point for defining edu- 
cational problems. Let examine each 
these educational problems briefly. 

When consider what shall 
taught the schools, are confronted 
curriculum which has developed 
accumulation. reminds you the 
Mississippi delta except that not 
rich nor are the channels ever cleaned 
out. New content has been superimposed 
upon traditional content response 
the whimsical vested interests few 
taxpayers given voice educational 
faddists. And some what has been 
added may good. After all, the laws 
chance operate indiscriminately. 

But how know what good 
and what bad? Curriculum specialists 
provide with little the way basic 
criteria against which particular curric- 
ulum entry may evaluated. Yet, 
not impossible establish such criteria 
and measure the degree which this 
that approach education approxi- 
mates the achievement these criteria. 

recognize, all must, that 
ultimate criteria for any kind measure- 
ment for the validation any practice 
depends, the last analysis, upon the 
individuals. other words, criterion 
exists because you say exists, and 
can only hope that you and have 
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good sense, experience, and judgment 
which have exercised the fullest 
making that statement. 

Recognizing these limitations, let 
suggest two possivle criteria, and there 
may many more, for determining 
whether not particular candidate 
for the curriculum gets the nod. First, 
will say that education which facili: 
tates the acquisition behavior appro- 
priate individual adjustment good, 
and second, will say that education 
which facilitates the acquisition be- 
havior appropriate the orderly growth 
and development the culture provid- 
ing also good. general, these two 
criteria will overlap, interact, and 
mutually supportive. Occasionally, they 
may mutual conflict, which case 
compromise intermediate criteria may 
need established. 

What does this mean terms 
the realities the school situation? Does 
this mean that are favor God, 
mother, and early spring? hope 
not and what more, think not. 
for faint-hearted dabbler the art 
education. will require all the energies 
all the tough minded and creative 
scientists can find. 

the two criteria sugested above are 
accepted, they may thought in- 
tervening variables whose existence and 
level are inferred from the fluctuations 
measured variables. Thus, the adjust- 
ment individuals may subject 
reasonably accurate estimates terms 
the length, type, and severity illness; 
marital status and stability; employment 
growth levels; incidence “mental” 
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diseases; detected delinquencies; and 
the like. More refined measures are 
available could developed. 
can even rely limited extent and 
least for preliminary studies upon the 
self-perceptions the individuals con- 
cerned, 

Similarly, the orderly growth and de- 
velopment culture subculture can 
pathological conditions such arrests 
and convictions for crime, mental hospi- 
tal commitments, and automobile acci- 
dents well from improvement 
such social and cultural activities voter 
participation, book sales, road improve- 
ment, and the production art, litera- 
ture, music, inventions, and goods 
general. 

With such criteria available, can 
grunt loudly, heave ourselves out 
our armchairs and examine our curricula 
terms the degree which they con- 
tribute the achievement these goals, 
This involves the establishment large- 
scale, long-term educational experiments 
designed evaluate what being taught 
and what might taught. means that 
whole schools and communities must be- 
come scientific laboratories. 

means more than this, however. 
means first all that the scientists dedi- 
cated this search for the good curric- 
ulum must establish methodology and 
experimental design which can handle 
masses data derived from disparate 
sources and which can account for, 
least control, the multiple interactions 
these events. This task for the 
school teacher whose acquaintance with 
the scientific facts life extends 
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further than college algebra and cur- 
sory reading Francis Bacon’s Novum 
Organum. 

means further that some clinical 
psychologists will need lay aside their 
therapeutic “uh huh’s” and think 
terms clinical science which seeks 
sources mental disturbance the 
classroom well the birth trauma. 
means that some experimental psy- 
chologists will have stop tormenting 
their rats and take out their sadism 
less malleable but more complex human 
subjects. means that some counseling 
psychologists will have stop playing 
God long enough examine the effects 
their advice interacting with the edu- 
cational experiences their clients. 
means that sociologists, economists, polit- 
ical scientists, and even historians will 
need pick their corner the load 
which has for long been dragged 
educators whose training makes them 
too puny for the weight they have been 
trying lift. 

Let turn, now, for moment the 
second aspect this problem educa- 
tion: who shall learn what 
taught. Educators psychologists 
have been studying one phase this 
problem for many years. This involves 
the relationship between test-measured 
ability and test-measured academic per- 
formance. The Mental Measurements 
Yearbooks (1)* provide partial picture 
the energy expended attempting 
estimate student’s learning skill. The 
last edition this monumental work 


*Numbers parentheses refer entries 
the bibliography. 
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lists 793 tests covering the 
publication period 1948-1951. Most 
the tests reported measure “mental” 
abilities one sort another. The 
usual procedure for using these devices 
determining who can learn what 
administer one more tests mislabeled 
aptitude intelligence and correlate 
the test performance with some measure 
learning usually called achieve- 
ment test. This statistical manipulation 
results regression multiple regres- 
sion equation which tells the investigator, 
general, what kind “aptitude,” 
those measured, leads what kind 
“achievement.” Although this design 
minor variations has been used over 
and over again aspiring candidates 
for masters’ degrees, keeps yielding 
approximately the same results, namely, 
that any “aptitude” test any combina- 
tion “aptitude” tests will account for 
about thirty forty per cent the vari- 
ability academic learning. 

This line attack the problem 
identifying students qualified acquire 
certain types behavior may well have 
been worked dry now. Applications 
the findings have been made ho- 
mogeneous class groupings, college and 
professional school selection, and em- 
ployment practices. Even the military 
has found this approach partially helpful 
distinguishing between men who can 
learn become second lieutenants and 
those who can learn cook. The design 
and materials, however, have built into 
them certain fundamental limitations 
which make adequate identification 
learning skills impossible. 
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One these limitations the tact 
that intellective factors such those 
measured tests “scholastic apti- 
tude” account for only part stu- 
dent’s academic performance. 
tion,” for example, plays important 
role. recent study Duke Univer- 
sity was found that students who 
had chosen college major before en- 
tering college did somewhat better 
college than those who had not (3). 
turned out that this was true for men, 
but not for women, thus suggesting 
academic motivation. Specialized experi- 
ences further complicate the picture 
who can learn. Dr. Davis (2) re- 
cently reported that the kind second- 
ary school experience student has will 
influence his college performance. His 
results must have made some private 
school headmasters mad. 

The general position presented here 
may summarized follows: order 
select the appropriate learning ex- 
periences for each child the educator 
needs skilled dealing with 
variety scientific data related non- 
intellective functions well intellec- 
tive functions. The I.Q. alone not 
enough. The clinical psychologist, the 
social psychologist, and the sociologist 
need translate their findings into 
terms which are applicable the prob- 
lems the teacher. 

know what should taught 
and who should selected learn it, 
are still faced with the problem 
determining the most effective methods 
insuring behavior acquisition and fixa- 
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tions. Problems method may con- 
sidered under two major headings. 
the one hand there are the general prob- 
lems establishing conditions and pro- 
viding experiences conducive learn- 
ing; and the other hand, there the 
problem selecting and training the 
educators who will make the whole sys- 
tem contrived learning operate effici- 
ently. 

Much has been done develop ade- 
quate formulations principles which 
explain the learning process. anything, 
have too many such formulations. 
careful analysis the works say Hull, 
Guthrie, Skinner, McGoech would 
provide the educator with theoretical 
formulation adequate for the derivation 
almost all classroom applications. 
examination two more these 
formulations, however, would leave the 
teacher, many respects, state 
confused paralysis. The contradictions 
evidence, interpretation, 
tend leave the educator with sense 
frustration which relieved con- 
tinuing make the same traditional mis- 
takes method that have become part 
our educational tribal ritual. 

Take, for example, the matter mo- 
tivation. According some theories, mo- 
tivation central condition learn- 
ing. This notion has become generally 
accepted educational circles. much 
so, fact, that many teachers appear 
focusing their attention arousing 
student’s interest learning without 
providing them any content learn. 
Another theory tells us, however, that 
the only motivation required 
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ing situation sufficient imbalance 
tension insure some activity. now, 
this activity can directed such 
way insure that the desired re- 
sponse performed upon the first pres- 
entation the stimulus, then this re- 
sponse will become the preferred re- 
sponse subsequent stimulus presenta- 
tions. Few teachers appear familiar 
with this contiguity theory learning. 
Yet many them appear teaching 
represented the core their 
theoretical perceptions. They are “school 
keepers.” Order, discipline, drill are 
their professional stock trade. 

Interestingly enough, students taught 
under both methods appear learn, and 
occasionally what they learn what the 
teacher was teaching. Yet there has been 
definitive testing the relative 
merits these two formulations 
non-laboratory situation. fact, too 
little evidence the whole learning 
process humans available us. The 
lower animal kingdom provides much 
more easily manageable subjects. 

Some meaningful study, course, 
has been performed human subjects. 
Problems ego-involvement, relative 
effectiveness praise and blame the 
learning persons with different per- 
sonality structures, the relative reten- 
tion ratios for concepts details, and 
similar complex problems human 
learning have been investigated. None 
these, however, has been pushed sufh- 
ciently far, nor tested sufficient vari- 
ety classroom situations provide 
the teacher with the evidence needs 
carry his work with confidence. 
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The problem determining the opti- 
mum conditions for contrived behavior 
acquisition will solved when psychol- 
ogy education produces Einstein 
who can rationalize all the conflicting 
theories into meaningful general 
theory learning. Education further 
requires Fermi who can translate this 
general theory into applications appro- 
priate the gigantic task teaching 
such things the multiplication tables 
efficiently. 

Where are education’s Einsteins and 
Fermis come from? They will come, 
course, from the only sources available 
our society for producing They 
will come from among our teachers 
trained the usual ways. They will 
meet nonsensical state certification re- 
quirements and they will adapt the 
rigid code school keeping imposed 
upon them fearful society. But 
few, small handful, will revolt, the 
quiet way that genuine scholars revolt. 
They will think their own thoughts and 
integrate the little bits and pieces 
knowledge their universities have per- 
mitted them see, and they will de- 
velop behavioral science education. 

can, course, hasten this revolt, 
and doing, direct into its most 
fruitful channels. can this first 
making more careful selection 
students for training the field edu- 
cation. can see that only those 
students with truly inquiring, scientific 
minds are permitted train for the 
teaching profession. can recruit these 
young scientists providing them with 
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challenge adventure the almost 
unexplored frontiers behavioral sci- 
ence. 

achieve the latter challenge, 
will need ignore the artificial depart- 
mental lines established our 
Psychologists (both experimental and 
clinical), sociologists, psychiatrists, econ- 
omists, political scientists, physiologists, 
physicians, and specialists research and 
statistical methodology need join with 
educational specialists provide the ex- 
periences essential the training 
teacher. need provide genuine 
laboratory experiences, controlled and 
supervised masters the behavioral 
sciences with emphasis upon research 
place the pale excuse for training 
called “practice teaching” more ele- 
gantly, “the teaching internships.” 

must also provide our teachers 
with literature worthy dedicated, 
scientific minds, not the pap one now 
finds educational journals. The 1950- 
cumulation the Education Index 
contains 2098 pages. this number, 
only five and quarter pages are de- 
voted entries the psychology 
learning, while ten and one-half pages 
are devoted school administration and 
nine additional pages school buildings 
(not counting lighting, plumbing, floor 
covering, dedications, each which 
treated separately). Problems person- 
ality are covered one and one-half 
pages, while takes three and one-half 
pages list the entries school finance. 
The influence practice learning re- 
quires only half-page more entries 
than the administration practice teach- 
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ing programs, one and one-half and one 
page, respectively. The studies group 
interaction are listed page, but 
football requires two and three-quarters 
pages list its entries, including one 
entitled, “Advanced Flankered Split 
Mr. Aker. This seems suggest 
that the periphery education has in- 
filtrated the core the scientific litera- 
ture. 

Could our teachers, selected and 
trained they now are, read more rig- 
orous scientific literature than this with 
critical understanding? There reason 
doubt this and yet hope. From 
time time, teach course educa- 
tional psychology graduate students, 
most whom are teachers. The course 
concerned, for the most part, with 
problems learning. Students are re- 
quired read and report research 
literature. Their initial attempts un- 
derstand what they read painful 
the instructor, and not infrequently dam- 
aging the students’ egos. Yet, 
working with each student individually, 
translating journal articles into every- 
day language with them, teaching 
them the precise and logical language 
science, short taking them the 
hand through beautifully designed 
piece research which reported with 
compactness and precision, they begin 
appreciate what they missed their 
teacher training courses, and most 
them, the end term, are prepared 
report fairly complicated research 
the class understandable, and 
sometimes even critical manner. suspect 
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that this teaching process were con- 
tinued for year more some these 
students might able conduct some 
simple but meaningful research their 
own. The evidence for this last state- 
ment are the few students who have 
gone themselves study some 
the problems raised the class. 

But hopeful this experience is, 
not the way train research workers 
education, teachers either. One learns 
research, anything else for that 
matter, performing the specific re- 
sponses learned, not vicariously, 
reading about it. 

summary, then, may say that 
although education, now provided 
the schools, not science, has the po- 
tentiality becoming one. achieve 
the status science, with all the ad- 
vantages both truth and efficiency ac- 
cruing from such status, education must 
enlist the aid all behavioral scientists 
solving the problems what shall 
learned, who can learn it, how may 
taught most effectively, and how shall 
the new corps educators trained 
assume their place among fellow scien- 
tists. 
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Moments 


THOMAS 


“Life gives its moments, and for those moments give our lives.” 


—WALTER 


should dedicate, you say, 

the occasional gleams beauty shed 

Upon our way: 

Beauty inherently the prize, 

Although sooner greeting the eyes 

Than has fled. 

Cherish the moment for the moment’s sake! 

argue otherwise. 

cannot take 

The light’s brief break 

end recompense. 

Symbol and prophecy: 

Hope that through the darkness drives 
heart which else might lose the will beat. 
Not that spirit wars with sense, 

But that the good fleshly circumstance, 
Kindling the dream better, cries 

From its own limits and impermanence 

For other fields and skies, 

Time’s loveliest flashes are 

Signals, pointing ahead. 

goal—or mirage instead? 

None knows: though for one must lay 

Odds the larger chance: 

Must, spurred not snared shining moods, obey 
The inner vision, glimpsing afar 

Something that shall transmute, complete, 
Hold incorruptibly 

What now appears: part-clue. 

Yet, since from challenge faith derives 

Her confidence anew; 

Since, reaction, owe much you— 
Priest pure sensibility— 

herewith pay 

Acknowledgment thanks long overdue. 


Tips How Escape the Burden 
and Stigma Scholarship 


Lawson 


those you who read this 
journal are many young, potential 
scholars. Therefore, should like ask 
the indulgence those who have al- 
ready become hopelessly infected the 
strange virus scholarship—and address 
warning those for whom may not 
too late. 

The symptoms which indicate that the 
virus has already attacked you may not 
easy detect. you sometimes read 
supposedly authoritative statement— 
and then find yourself running fever 
until you can get library and check 
other sources find whether not the 
statement can verified? you some- 
times find yourself wondering about 
some academic problem which 
interest the majority men but which 
consumes you with feeling thirst for 
more information relating the prob- 
lem and its possible solution? you 
sometimes find yourself laboriously dig- 
ging through dusty volume after dusty 
volume which, apparently, nobody else 
has touched years—and all because 
you have become obsessed with desire 
track down some vagrant statement, 
source evidence, scholarly opinion, 
exact bit data? you sometimes have 
that peculiar sensation realizing that 
you have been sitting alone, puzzling 
over some metaphysical abstraction while 
all the normal little boys and girls 


have left you and have gone off have 
such good time playing hop-scotch? 

you have any these symptoms, 
then the virus scholarship probably 
has infected you; and better 
something about it. For scholars often 
are known carry heavy burden; and 
sometimes they are ridiculed, laughed at, 
stigmatized eccentrics, and—at least 
earlier centuries—once were subject 
the martyrdom persecution and tor- 
ture. 

eradicate the virus and avoid the onus 
and stigma being scholar. There are 
six prescriptions offered: 

When You Have Made State- 
ment, Stick It; and Never Admit that 
You Were Wrong. Nothing more em- 
barrassing than admit that you were 
wrong—that, effect, you have been 
drilling dry hole. Let offer two 
illustrations: 

recall reading that Darwin, after 
publication Origin Species, did not 
have time read the many scholarly 
articles and scientific treatises which 
quickly appeared support denial 
his hypothesis. omitted those that 
supported his theory but carefully read 
those which opposed it. attempted 
read every competent scientist who dis- 
agreed with him, lest continue sup- 
port position against the sound evi- 
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dence that other scientists might have 
found and which might have over- 
looked. was wrong, wanted 
know it. 

And wish mention man who 
once pronounced two brief sentences that 
have never been able forget. His 
name was Hotchkiss. lived 
home town when was late 
and early twenties. suppose that 
little home town the West was 
typical such towns. was cow town 
and farming community. The people 
were good people and the cows were 
good cows; and most both groups 
were about equally innocent scholar- 
ship. include myself that statement, 
course. But there was one man that 
town who stood out like lone cotton- 
wood among the sagebrush. And that 
was Hotchkiss. was the town philos- 
opher and scholar. was thoroughly 
acquainted with Plato and Aristotle. 
have heard him lecture publicly as- 
tronomy and have heard him discuss 
with vigor the theories Adam Smith 
one field and Thomas Paine an- 
other, Zeno one evening and Spen- 
cer the next. believe that was one 
the two three most brilliant intel- 
lects have ever encountered. Naturally, 
was regarded with much suspicion and 
distrust and often was spoken with 
ridicule. one occasion local igno- 
ramus administered physical beating 
him and knocked this scholarly old 
man down the presence crowd, 
while one objected. Hotchkiss had ex- 
pressed too many unpopular ideas and 
had advanced theories that were totally 
alien the economic, political, and other 
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concepts our town. 

Eventually became well acquainted 
with Mr. loaned 
many books. And, somehow, although 
our ages were separated over half 
century, formed close 
lived what called shack; and 
often went there visit him. Some- 
times engaged prolonged 
ments, which could tangle 
own contradictions and drive 
into philosophic corners from which 
there was escape. But one evening 
were discussing point metaphysics 
which could not yield. argued 
until two o’clock the morning. And 
subsequently, whenever got together, 
renewed that same argument, until, 
for about three months, had con- 
tinued battle over this one issue. Then 
one night, Hotchkiss suddenly 
rupted with the exclamation: “Wait! 
Put pin that! Now, say again, 
just you said it!” 

repeated line argument. 
Hotchkiss paced the floor for long 
time, thinking quietly. Then turned 
and said: “You home. You 
home. want think.” And went 
home. 

When met again, carefully re- 
viewed argument. Then paced 
the floor again. last turned 
and said those few words—two simple 
sentences spoken scholarly and wise 
old man immature and rather 
brash young man. said: 
been right all these three months, and 
been wrong. Thank you.” 

point here simply this. Darwin 
could have escaped the tremendous bur- 
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den scholarship had simply ig- 
nored the flood arguments that were 
raised throughout the world opposi- 
tion his theory during the years fol- 
lowing its publication. could have 
insisted loudly that was right, re- 
peating his main arguments and attack- 
ing those who attacked him. But chose 
remain somewhat silent, closely study- 
ing the writings those who disagreed 
with him, order that himself 
might become aware any major weak- 
ness his hypothesis. 

And friend Hotchkiss, leaving 
himself open ridicule and persecution 
because his scholarly interests and love 
truth, could have escaped all the hu- 
miliation and pain that suffered 
only had spent less time with his 
books and more time engaged pleasant 
and idle gossip and banter with the men 
our town’s little civic center—the local 
poolhall. 

Here, then, were two men who 
showed alarming symptom that 
frequently found the more advanced 
stages scholarship. That is, they were 
entirely willing admit that they were 
wrong evidence reason could over- 
throw their theories beliefs. such 
cases, the prognosis indicates little hope 
cure. Such men are confirmed scholars 
and cannot otherwise. 

Philosopher, Scientist, Artist, 
Reject His Works Toto. This 
one the easiest and surest ways 
reduce the burden scholarship. For 
example, you know that the French phil- 
osopher and writer Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau was libertine and irresponsible 


vagabond. neglected his children; 
and have his word the effect that 
abandoned them. know that, dur- 
ing his brief attempt teaching, was 
ineffective. Therefore, would fool- 
ish for you, since you will teacher, 
pay any attention Rousseau’s fa- 
mous book Emile, which had such rev- 
olutionary effect upon education. You 
can’t respect him man. Therefore 
you need merely place all his writings 
your private index expurgatorius 
free yourself the task reading about 
dozen brilliant books and essays. 

You will find many great names which 
you likewise can ignore. For example, 
you probably are acquainted with Abe- 
lard, Jefferson, Cellini, Franklin, Fran- 
cis Bacon, Oscar Wilde, Nietzsche, and 
Van Gogh, all whom possessed traits 
that you would condemn. Among this 
small group were one more slave- 
owners, murderers, thieves, libertines, 
and liars. You can ignore these men and 
their philosophy, their art, their poetry, 
their man’s morals, disposi- 
tion, tastes are not your liking, you 
can resort the famous argumentum 
hominem, your personal preju- 
dice against him condemn his thoughts, 
his skill, his meta- 
physics presumptive evidence and 
without examination. you this, you 
are certain escape much the onus 
impartial scholarship. You will escape 
the necessity studying thousand 
books, essays, treatises, paintings, and 
compositions which have influenced hu- 
man history, human thought, human 
ideals, human beliefs, and human hap- 
piness. You will escape the stigma 
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being bookworm; for even the man 
modest erudition will know that you 
cannot accused real scholarship. 

Don’t Systematize Your 
edge. The important thing just 
learn facts. you start trying syste- 
matize them, you’ll have interpret 
And then you’re trouble. 

For example, everybody was pretty 
happy just watching apples fall from 
the trees until Isaac Newton came 
the scene. couldn’t satisfied with 
just the beauty falling apple. 
had try interpret it. And, ever 
since then, man has been worrying about 
gravitation and still doesn’t know just 
what why works. Newton 
went around telling people that the earth 
attracted object with force inversely 
proportional the square its dis- 
tance—and college students have been 
cursing him ever since. got people 
thinking about mathematics instead 

This seems getting slightly away 
from the main topic. The point that, 
you try systematize and interpret 
your knowledge, two things will happen 
you; wit: 

First, people will distrust you. 
course, the layman respects knowledge— 
things like the multiplication tables and 
the names the capitals all the 
states. Things like that. And the names 
all the presidents and the dates 
history. But just try interpret your 
knowledge, draw conclusions from it, 


The result has been steady decline the 
quality, and increase the price, apples. And 
only one person 3.1416 knows how make 
good apple pie any more; and good apple butter 
you simply can’t find. 
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establish principles, educe funda- 
mental meanings—and right away you 
are trouble with many people. They 
will know you are eccentric and prob- 
ably scholar. 

Second, you will begin distrust 
yourself, ask questions about your- 
Scholars have made that mistake for 
themselves questions 
about themselves until they even began 
ask themselves whether they them- 
selves existed! They even found nec- 
essary write books about such ques- 
tions, developing number new sys- 
tems philosophic thought dealing with 
questions ontology. fact, was this 
business asking questions about our- 
selves that made life become complex. 
was the asking questions about our- 
selves that was largely responsible for 
most the world’s modern religions, 
for the whole humanistic movement and 
the Reformation, for the rise demo- 
cratic governments, the abolition slav- 
ery, the framing the Magna Carta and 
the Bill Rights, and the creating 
all kinds growing complexities and 
problems what once was simple and 
happy state primitive living where 
man didn’t have any serious think- 
ing. 

And it’s this serious thinking that dis- 
turbs men. fact, man the only ani- 
mal that ever becomes really deeply dis- 
turbed. Cows, for example, are much 
more contented and much less disturbed 
than man, for cow worries about the 
infinitude cosmos, the Cartesian in- 
ference, the bonum. lived 
for eighteen years cattle country and 
never knew cow with psychosomatic 
ulcer anxiety type psycho- 
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neurosis. You too can contented you 
don’t think. 

The best learning, therefore, the 
kind you can get without much thinking. 
may leave you confused, but never 
disturbed. And it’s good legal tender 
exchange for many college degree. 

Here, for example, young lady 
who has just received her bachelor’s de- 
gree from American college and now 
she’s looking over her class notebooks 
before throwing them away. She gets 
bit nostalgic about her notes she 
glances through them, and even bit 
poetic. Her poem might called 


Equals the Circumference 


saved these notes show that went 
through lot intellectual acrobatics: 
seems that had course physics and 

statics; 

And here notes show that sorted the 
true from the specious 

the monistic materialism the Roman 
philosopher 

And here’s sketch drew science 
teacher, who was rather eccentric. 

And here’s note that says Thales’ cosmog- 
eny was definitely heliocentric. 

And here notes are rather brief and 
scant 

But they say something about the categori- 
cal imperative Kant. 

And here’s where listed the biologic ante- 
cedents the brachiopod and the pig- 
eon; 

And see that got smattering sociol- 
ogy maybe was just smidgin; 

And classified some irregular verb forms 
without its really mattering, 

And got smidgin neural psychology 
maybe was just smattering. 

And guess was introduced Chaucer 
and Bacon and Nietzsche and Bryce; 
And three occasions ran into Vinci 

—or maybe was just twice. 
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And here noted Government that 
there difference between pluralities 
and majorities; 

And Greek learned all that was neces- 
sary know the names our eleven 

history there was something must have 
learned about something Confedera- 
tion; 

And bought six-dollar pair hose and 
sixty-dollar dress for graduation. 
It’s nice read these notes that show 
that once knew the meaning al- 

legory and hexameter, 

And the circumference you just di- 
vide the something get the 

And here have listed the forty-eight 
courses which was educated 

And the names the forty-eight college 
boys whom was most often dated. 

Here’s silly old test that flunked be- 
cause some silly rule about something 
called collusion; 

But anyway know was there, for have 
degree bachelor arts and helluva 
degree confusion. 


point here that all get 
confused but that, you don’t try 
think, then you won’t get disturbed. You 
may escape what Shelley called the 
passion for penetrating the im- 
penetrable mysteries our being.” 
was this, believe, which Dante spoke 
the opening lines his eleventh canto 
the Divine Comedy: 


fond anxiety mortal men! 

How vain and inconclusive arguments 

Are those which make thee beat thy 
wings below. 


Don’t Challenge Tradition with 
New Ideas Your research 
shows that the six most disturbing things 
the world are (a) nightmares, (b) 
mosquitoes, (c) forgotten appointments, 
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(d) income-tax notices, other peo- 
ple’s successes, and (f) new ideas. 

The most disturbing are the new ideas. 
Also, they are the most dangerous. They 
contagious. However, it’s easy 
avoid catching flies. you don’t want 
catch flies, keep your mouth closed, 
you don’t want catch new ideas, keep 
your mind closed. 

But your own new ideas are most 
dangerous all, for you are likely 
around expressing them. You can’t ex- 
press new ideas without challenging tra- 
ditional ones. And you challenge tra- 
dition, you will challenging author- 
ity. Shortly thereafter you are liable 
become martyr. Note what happened 
men who had new ideas and who 
challenged the authority tradition— 
men like Galileo, Servetus, Bruno, Jesus. 
could name hundreds more. These 
men studied too much and thought too 
much. They got new ideas. And they be- 
came martyrs. 

There also the problem avoiding 
too much contact with other people’s new 
ideas. One the most unpleasant things 
that can happen you after you have 
specialized given field and have de- 
veloped pretty good mastery its 
theories and doctrines carelessly let 
yourself become exposed ideas from 
outside that field specialization. For 
example, I’m professional 
what some people like call “educa- 
tionist.” Now, suppose should read 
book written about education some- 
body who not “educationist.” Don’t 
you see what could happen? might get 
some new ideas that would require 
revise curriculum. And curriculum 
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revision onerous and time-consum- 
ing job that you will want avoid, 

knew some college professors who 
read widely outside their fields 
specialization that they had revise 
their class notes. And that’s terrible 
thing happen college professor, 
again may refer one the poets, 
was Goethe who said that the worst 
thing for education would for the 
teacher “to know only what his scholars 
are intended know.” But poets, 
course, are not taken 

urge you read only your 
own field. you that, nobody will 
ever accuse you scholarship, you will 
run into fewer ideas that are new you, 
and you seldom find yourself deeply 
disturbed. 

Unfortunately, some you will ig- 
nore these warnings and will lured 
deeper and deeper into scholarship. For 
them have two final bits advice. 

you discover symptoms indicating that 
you are becoming research scholar, you 
can prevent others from discovering the 
fact only you will learn slant your 
research. For example, some types 
research you will see that many variables 
must controlled the findings are 
valid. The careful failure control 
few these variables will protect you 
against the stigma scholarship for 
long time. recall case point: 


you take poets literally, then you must 
assume that Shakespeare and Coleridge believed 
ghosts, that Poe thought ravens could talk, 
that Goethe believed heaven would bargain with 
Mephistopheles, and that some poet whose 
name now lost the mists antiquity be- 
lieved that cow jumped over the moon, 
educator, you may ignore the poets. 
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Some years ago large university re- 
search, using human beings 
tory situation, resulted startling find- 
ings which clearly denied much that 
biological research had confirmed. The 
study was extensive that was neces- 
sary employ number graduate as- 
sistants help with the research. One 
those graduate students was asked 
one colleagues, “How did that 
research which you participated ever 
get such astounding results?” And this 
student replied, “We knew what results 
were supposed get.” 

have seen and carefully examined 
the data and the procedures certain 
famous research own field edu- 
cation. very noted research and 
frequently see cited books and jour- 
nals. But can identify its original 
records thirteen uncontrolled variables. 
Five these variables are such sig- 
nificance that the failure control any 
one them would alone invalidate the 
findings. The man who did this well- 
known research was convinced before 
started that could prove certain 
theory true. The five variables 
show how adroitly slanted his re- 
search. Such men are rare. fact, 
among professional research men, the 
one who consistently slants his research 
secure happy results that conform 
his prejudices about rare are em- 
bezzlers among bank presidents, traitors 
among army generals, and abortionists 
among members the medical profes- 
sion. And, course, they are just about 
much respected their colleagues. 
But they escape the great onus that hon- 
est scholarship places upon the shoulders 
those who stubbornly insist upon seek- 
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ing truth with objective disregard for 
their own prejudices and You 
too can escape that burden. 

So, lest the onus painstaking care 
research fall upon you and lest you 
risk the shattering cherished preju- 
dices, urge that you learn slant your 
research. You must ignore the advice 
those siren voices which would lure you 
into the deeper waters really 
jective and scholarly impartiality. And 
there are such voices. There is, for ex- 
ample, the voice Lyman Bryson, pro- 
fessor education Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who believes that 
all research findings should labori- 
ously checked and verified—a terrible 
thought! tells about young biolo- 
gist who apparently had struck upon 
important hunch relation prob- 
lem his professional field. Asked 
had told his superior, said, “Oh, no! 
will take several months find 
out first can’t prove that I’m wrong.” 
Says Bryson: “This struck differ- 
ent from the attitude some col- 
leagues, who rush all new notions into 
are more anxious bear intellectual off- 
spring than have them 

warned also against the voice 
Andrew Lang, who says that there the 
type researcher who “uses statistics 
drunken man uses lamp-posts—for sup- 
port rather than illumination.”* And 
Thomas Briggs, who says: “It illu- 
mination that need—illumination that 


Lyman. The New Prometheus, 30. 
Kappa Delta Lecture Series. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1941. 

Quoted Briggs, Thomas. Pragmatism and 
Pedagogy, 56. The Kappa Delta Lecture 
Series. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. 
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comes from one who imbued with 
the spirit research that understands 
its purposes and uses all necessary tech- 
niques achieve it. have few, 
but far too few, who have this spirit 
such degree that they carry pure 
research because they cannot intel- 
lectually happy without foundational 

There also the beguiling voice 
Max Otto: “What then scientific 
method? Stated the fewest possible 
words, way investigation which 
relies, and relies solely, disciplined 
empirical observation and rigorously ex- 
act proof. Its aim objective verification. 
And objective verification meant, 
first, that the investigator’s wishes and 
wants, his aesthetic, moral, religious 
predilections, his faith desire for 
particular conclusion, have been care- 
fully eliminated determining 

His definition correct, course, but 
warn you that such research arduous 
and remind you that, slanting your 
research terms your own personal 
prejudices and hopes, you can get much 
more interesting results. You can escape 
the grueling burden checking your 
findings. And you can have the deep 
satisfaction that comes the man who 
has long held pet belief and who 
knows how prove that was right. 

So, you insist doing research, 
urge you slant it. this, and only 
rarely will you accused belonging 

Otto, Max. The Human Enterprise. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. Quoted here 
from his Science and the Moral Life, 96. Sel- 


ected Writings. Mentor Book. New York: The 
New American Library, 1949. 


that small and curious sect men and 
women who are known scholars, 

Finally, for those you who un. 
avoidably drift into the ways scholar. 
ship, there still second means 
which you may redeemed. see 
whether you are capable using this 
method, you should take brief test, 
follows: 


Instructions: Read carefully. 


“Communism, its peculiar dialectic, 
proposes simple cure for complex social 
condition, Take away individual enterprise, 
says, and men will lose the selfishness that 
creates social Basic urges which 
have had biologic survival value will dis- 
appear—the desire for individual recogni- 
tion, the urge for prestige, the impulse for 
leadership and self-expression. the com- 
munist society, the greed and self-interest 
that the democracies foster would re- 
placed happy cooperation. But this the 
old monistic fallacy. the seeking 
simple panacea that does not exist. And 
ignores the facts biologic and psychologic 
research findings. Man will always have 
the urge for individual enterprise, compe- 
tition, recognition, and possession. The urge 
part his nature. The best that can 
do—and are doing under the so-called 
capitalistic system enterprise—is en- 
courage self-expression and individual free- 
dom but establish social controls that pro- 
tect the rights and security the society. 
Society cannot served ignoring the 
human needs the individuals who com- 
prise it.” 

Now, did you pass the test? That is, 
did you find this statement single 
sentence which, lifted from the con- 
text, would useful tool with which 
subvert the entire purpose the 
author? Did you see that, using that 


one sentence, you might cleverly injure 


even destroy the man who wrote it? 


a 
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Here, believe you will agree, 
writer who strongly opposed the 
doctrine and ideology communism. 
But let take that one sentence: “In 
the communist society, the greed and 
self-interest that the democracies foster 
would replaced happy coopera- 
tion.” Let quote this sentence alone. 
not like the author, can, 
perhaps, ruin him. 

final advice this: 

Quoting Critizing the Writ- 
ings Scholarly Men, Lift from the 
Context Those Excerpts Which Will 
Serve Your Purpose. This known 
the technique the lifted sentence. 
you will learn this technique, competent 
people will never accuse you being 


real scholar. want give you here 


few sentences which have taken from 
the contexts various noted writers. 
doing this, can make writer seem 


ridiculous, and can you. can some- 


times give exactly the opposite impres- 
sion from that which know really 
intended, and can you. Just neglect 


show explain the context; don’t show 


the frame reference within which his 
statement applied; and don’t mention 
the fact that may have slipped pur- 
posely into the language and viewpoint 
that did order conserve time 
and space; and don’t mention the fact 
that may have spoken only with the 
intention hyperbole used deliber- 
ate exaggeration order sharpen 
and high-light point momentarily be- 
fore demolishing it. 

Here are the sentences that have 
lifted. Each quoted exactly. You may 
judge for yourselves whether have 
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been fair their authors: 

Montaigne: “The deadest deaths are 
the 

Pascal: The left arm not the 

Kant: “The character wicked man 
very 

obscure parentage 

Dewey: “Because thirsty man gets 
satisfaction drinking water, bliss con- 
sists being 

John Diekhoff Queens College: 
“The army teaches many things; but 
does not knowingly teach its grand- 
mother suck 

Now, believe, have shown you 
how avoid both the burden and the 
stigma scholarship. you follow care- 
fully the suggestions and the warnings 
given—if you slant your research, 
you avoid the mistake and humiliation 
changing your mind admitting that 
you are wrong, you avoid new ideas, 
you lift excerpts from their contexts 
suit your own purposes, and you re- 
strict your reading and study your 
own narrow field and avoid all attempts 
systematize and interpret the knowl- 
edge that you acquire—then, you may 
sure, your path will easy and man 
will ever point you and say, “There 
goes scholar.” 


Learn How Die. 

Morality and Doctrine. 

Lecture Notes Pedagogy. 

Human Nature and Conduct. 

Diekhoff, John “The Mission and the 
Method Army Language Teaching.” 
Bulletin, Vol. 31. (Winter, 1945), No. 610. 
(In granting permission quote the foregoing 
excerpt, Dr, Diekhoff mentions actual case 
which found period runners used the middle 
sentence from which the word had been 
omitted! 
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Mozart 


JEFFERSON 


Not prodigy, but genius from your birth, 

You were faithful husbandman and tilled 

Ground thickly sown with song, fertile earth. 
When half the crop was cut, your voice was 
What sheaves were lost that ungarnered yield? 
You rose dawn, but downed your scythe noon 
And left good grain still standing the field. 
Death called you from the harvesting too 
mourn for unmown music, yet rejoice 

That you had gathered such heavy crop 

melodies before death hushed the voice 

That sang you then singing had stop. 


Your unmarked pauper’s grave does not need stone. 


With marble you carved your own. 


You mastered counterpoint and harmony 

child years, music man full-grown; 

child when you first flowered melody, 

The blossom grew, the bud became 
opened with the dawn, its petals fell noon. 
Matured too young, your fruiting time was brief; 
Still ripe with song, the silence came too soon, 

You had not reached the years shriveled leaf. 
Like some rare hothouse plant too early forced 

flower which after sudden blooming died, 

Your body withered while the music coursed 

Like sap and surged compelling tide. 

You knew the taste death upon the tongue 

And drank the cup with half your songs unsung. 


Profile Professors 


Saxe 


TERMINATING his editorship 
The Century magazine 1925, 
Glenn Frank wrote brilliant article 
“The prospects for western civilization.” 
reported that there was literature 
optimism; pessimism, unjusti- 
fied deluge. Three decades later, with 
immeasurably more grounds for pessi- 
mism, what the mood the more 
thoughtful elements our population? 
least partial answer may found 
the attitudes liberal arts college 
professors. 

poll 147 members western 
college faculties scattered from Ohio 
the Pacific, study now progress, 
may counteract some the pessimism 
popular today many quarters. 


First, what the basic philosophy out 
which their attitudes stem? They an- 
swer unequivocally. Ninety percent wish 
known reverent persons, finding 
meaning life through sense rela- 
tionship with the universe, and emo- 
tional security through that philosophy. 
discover the degree spontaneous 
approval rejection certain values, 
several words were suggested without in- 
terpretation comment. Some the 
reactions which certain words elicited are 
highly illuminating. “Cynicism” causes 
72% bristle; “oblivion” disturbs only 
54%. There are favorable responses 
these words, “Faith man” ap- 


proved 84%; “progress” just 
50%; “optimism” fares but little better 

discover attitudes which “loaded” 
words might not call out several direct 
statements were proposed. the spe- 
cific assertion that long range philoso- 
phy optimism justified available 
evidence two-thirds respond favorably; 
deny such inference. Less agree- 
ment appears regarding the part played 
education reinforcing optimism, 
one out four denying that education 
favors such 

Many who are not persuaded 
optimistic outlook are still sure that 
when progress does occur matter 
chance, but that man’s intelligence, 
ideals, and effort are responsible for it. 

Here encouraging, even not 
ideal picture. this pattern philoso- 
phy obtains generally our colleges to- 
day, tomorrow’s leaders will less 
pessimistic than today’s. 

the philosophy college profes- 
sors promising also are their social 
Scholars are altruistic—at least 
they wish considered. Ninety- 
five percent express such preference. 
Altruism clearly more than benefi- 
cent mood enjoying the happiness 
others; for nine out ten carries with 
sense obligation help improve 
society. Nearly all think that large gifts 
wealthy men social agencies are 
most desirable! Yet this does not repre- 
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sent “let George it” attitude; for 
seven out ten far include 
sacrifice for the public welfare es- 
sential condition good citizenship. 
There martyr spirit this altruism, 
for practically all indicate that they feel 
positive sense satisfaction being 
service others. That there 
human nature basis for such sense 
inner reward for service questioned 
only 3%. more specific direction 
service, namely, influence growing 
matter real concern them. How- 
ever, only three fourths are ready re- 
strict liquor advertising TV, even 
early evening hours; one out five de- 
murring the ground that such restric- 
tion would somehow interfere with per- 
sonal liberty! 

Spontaneous responses 
words this area testify encour- 
agingly high sensitiveness the altruis- 
tic ideal. “Considerateness” brings posi- 
tive approval from four out five, with 
objectors; “magnanimous” secures 
favorable response from 50% (is the 
approval some? The strength this 
attitude confirmed negative reac- 
tions from over 70% 
and “self-centered.” 

test relative social values was 
posed the concrete case Sam Lan- 
caster, builder the Columbia River 
Highway, and his interesting career: 

“Sam Lancaster was efficient and 
successful engineer. was sensitive 
beauty: planned the scenic Columbia 
River Highway. accumulated sufh- 
cient competence indulge expensive 
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hobby after retired. After World 
War consecrated his time the 
cause relief for desperately needy 
children the Near East. The most 
significant phase his life terms 
the satisfaction felt was probably 
(judging your own set values): 

(a) raising money for Near East 
lief. 

(b) his engineering career. 

(c) his expensive hobby after retire- 
ment.” 

this two thirds responded, 
ing money for Near East relief”; 20%, 
“his engineering career,” and 8%, “his 
expensive hobby after retiring.” When 
two thirds this sampling academic 
minds read into the picture higher de- 
gree satisfaction from sacrificial serv- 
ice for distant orphans, can hardly 
questioned that the profile professors 
satisfyingly altruistic. 

Wealth appears professors many 
guises, ranging from angel hope 
horned demon. The word “millionaire,” 
for example, elicits favorable responses 
from 16%; repellent responses from 
8%. From this may infer that only 
one sixth all college professors aspire 
millionaires? are they just 
realistic, and reconciled their lot? 
And only hold the conviction 
that one cannot, without exploiting his 
fellows, become millionaire? While 
threefourths the cases are not emo- 
tionally responsive the suggestion, 
“millionaire,” they reveal something 
their philosophy wealth indirectly. 
Seventy-five percent respond negatively 
the word “penny-pincher,” more than 
half favorably “big hearted.” 
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Ninety-five percent are sure that prog- 
ress measured the social uses 
wealth, not the amount produced. 
The account “Golden Rule Nash” and 
his plan profit sharing with his em- 
ployees wins approval from the same 
large Again these say “yes” 
the assertion that wealth not legi- 
timate goal itself, only means 
cultural ends; also that human values 
should always take precedence over prop- 
erty values. Yet only seven out ten 
are ready advocate that children 
trained such philosophy; 16% con- 
sider major importance that they 
trained primarily industry, thrift, and 
ambition, asserting that the children who 
are trained have the best assurance 
living happy lives. Possibly the same 
16% who are cordial millionaires con- 
sider wealth essential happiness! Who 
will most influence the philosophy 
the college population, this one-sixth, 
the three-fourths who look upon wealth 
only means cultural enrichment? 

The typical college professor has 
wholesome attitude toward work. Nine 
out ten believe that work normally 
satisfying; that favorable good 
mental hygiene; that our nervous sys- 
tems are constituted that congenial 
work can positively enjoyable. The 
vote not unanimous, however; seven 
percent question that there any funda- 
mental basis satisfaction work. 
high ratio found strongly committed 
trait the good citizen; nearly all react 
emotionally against the terms “slovenly” 
and “unreliable.” They hold that bonuses 
might better given for quality than 
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for quantity work; that workman 
cannot afford let down the quality 
his work even though could make 
more money speeding the sacri- 
fice quality. But why should seven 
out ten emotionally disturbed over 
the “clock-watcher,” while only two 
thirds react against drudgery and only 
one half against poverty? not poverty 
the most serious the three, and the 
clock-watcher the least? 


the democratic spirit taught 
caught? depends infection 
rather than logic how much democ- 
racy will emerge from our campuses this 
generation? How contagiously democra- 
tic are today’s professors? 

Democracy broad concept, held 
some ambiguous unless spelled out 
such particulars agreement high 
discount much the priori objection 
the use the word. 

The principle equal rights funda- 
mentally sound, insist 97%.—No am- 
biguity here! Human values should al- 
ways kept above property values, as- 
sert 91%, who are also sure that the 
democratic way life superior any 
regimented system, even under benev- 
olent dangerous ambigu- 
ity! Special privilege, social and racial 
barriers, are opposed unequivocally 
80%, 20% however, probing for some 
substitute for complete removal 
racial barriers. The issue appears 
clearly defined. 

The general principle that govern- 
ment under direct control the people 
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ideal supported 70%, while 25% 
beyond this general statement and 
insist that the present form govern- 
ment the United States the most 
perfect possible. Majority rule 
indispensable principle only one third 
the sampling. 

Spontaneous approval, indicating high 
appraisal their importance, given 
“human rights,” “co-operation,” 
“equal “dependability,” and 
“civic mindedness,” from 50% 
75%. Very similar negative reactions are 
made against “caste system” and “sophis- 
try.” More nearly unanimous condem- 
nation (84%) meted out “bribes,” 
and (82%) “misleading advertising.” 
—Advertisers, take note! How closely 
are emotions and purse strings inter- 
twined! “Class barriers” arouse less ab- 
horrence (70% Does the repeated eva- 
sion clear-cut opposition race 
prejudice one fourth the sampling 
mean that such prejudices are deep- 
seated large percent our most 
highly educated citizens? 

Even though immediate personal con- 
cerns are quicker arouse resentment 
enthusiasm than are broad, general prin- 
ciples, yet the unanimity regarding basic 
social values augurs favorably for the 
democratic ideals tomorrow’s leaders 
who are today college campuses. The 
pessimistic mood the times belied 
the idealism our college 

Social fellowship may vague 
term; but, like democracy, takes 
more precise meaning when spelled out 
score particulars. And, like de- 
mocracy, proves less ambiguous 
than some have supposed. 

fundamental factor respect for 
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personality, which 92% accept indis- 
pensable. “Working harmoniously with 
other people” down-to-earth expres- 
sion, asserted necessary 90%. En- 
joying association with people may 
really probe deeper; professed 
four out five. This trait was X-rayed 
still more sharply the challenge that 
the recluse enjoys his tranquility more 
than the socially minded enjoy fellow- 
ship—against which 56% protest, with 
assenting. Most the neutrals were 
brought out suggesting policy 
school training the social amenities, 
which 80% approve. 

reputation good mixer rather 
than serious-minded intellectual at- 
tracts 56%, the other alternative hold- 
ing stronger appeal for only 35%—a 
somewhat surprising picture the tra- 
ditionally “dignified” profession book- 
worms! Poise credited with contribut- 
ing happiness 90%. Words such 
“enthusiasm,” “hospitality,” and “neat- 
ness” call out favorable responses from 
more than two thirds, while “clique” 
and “favoritism” bring still larger nega- 
tive responses. 

The total testimony clearly pictures 
the typical college professor placing 
high value those traits which contrib- 
ute wholesome and satisfying social 
fellowship. 

Freedoms, whether four four score, 
command the devotion college facul- 
ties. Over 90% insist the principle 
freedom thought al- 
though ten percent hesitate take 
stand defenders free speech without 
some undemocratic curbs. The proposal 
that “freedom worth any price that 
must paid for it” reduces its devotees 
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85%, with denying the validity 
extremely high evaluation. Sup- 
pression speech vigorously opposed 
80%, and “regimentation” 
even larger Seventy 
percent express opposition “autoc- 
racy.” 

Campus influences appear unlikely 
weaken America’s traditional devotion 
freedom. 

Every approach the value play 
reveals high degree appreciation 
its place life. “Play,” “fun,” “laugh- 
ter,” and “relaxation” win spontaneous 
sanction from 50% 75% the sam- 
pling, with still more that the 
spirit play should maintained 
throughout life, and seventy percent 
holding this moral obligation. 
More than 60% report that they enjoy 
sports, offset 25% who profess in- 
terest. 

That children should have ample play 
periods through the school day main- 
tained three out four; opposed 
15% who argue for shorter recess pe- 
for older children the ground 
that play interferes with good work 
habits! Appreciation the value play 
life reflected the vote 90% 
emphasize school such sports can 
carried later life: golf, handball, 
tennis, swimming. 

Recreation, broad sense, depends 
wide range The greater 
the number exciting activities, the 
more variety possible; and the less dan- 
ger thwarting wholesome pleas- 
ures, Barely half those who responded 
acknowledge rich and broad founda- 
tion for their own relaxation. Possibly 
erudition the sciences and humanities 
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does not automatically reveal the neces- 
sary conditions relaxed and zestful 
living! the whole the study indicates 
that the proportion kill-joys en- 
couragingly small; though too few have 
thought through the psychology that ex- 
plains the nature and importance rec- 
reation. 

Mentors youth are reputedly con- 
cerned most with intellectual matters. 
They appear deserve this status. All 
but two percent agree that they covet 
reputations “scientific minded” per- 
sons. This intellectual standard was pre- 
sumably set during their college days, 
for their present reading interests are 
quite varied; bare 40% enjoy reading 
scientific magazines, half that number 
confessing distaste for such reading. 
The linguists and the artists are not yet 
amateur scientists! But nearly all are 
practical; 95% resent criticism liberal 
education 
dreamers. More than half are annoyed 
“credulity” and “complacency,” but 
highly approve “originality,” 
ery,” and “pioneer thinking.” Nearly 
all express eagerness keep learn- 
ing, form unbiassed judgments, and 
face truth with open minds. 


INTEREST 


Interpreters the “liberal arts,” pre- 
sumably with wide interests and 
vated tastes, meet these expectations 
society, this study indicates. Yet they 
have their individual “highs” and 
“lows” within the esthetic field. 

The place the fine arts the college 
curriculum secure with 95%, avow- 
edly, none demurring. Three-fourths 
the sampling wish known 
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“lovers art.” Spontaneous responses 
different fields art indicate diver- 
sity tastes. The highest interest indi- 
cated are drama (85%), music 
(69%), and art (60%). Fiction holds 
high attraction for 60%, but scores below 
zero with 25%! The affirmation that 
beauty holds superior place the 
hierarchy human values wins assent 
from 40%, positive dissent from 30%. 
Negative responses emotional words 
suggesting the un-beautiful are fairly 
high, “awkward,” “weeds,” and “tene- 
ment houses” arousing aversion over 
50%; while “graceful,” “cathedral,” 
sunset,” “concert,” “roses,” and 
“poetry” attract over 50%. “Biog- 
raphy,” “museum,” and “art gallery” 
win spontaneous approval from 30% 
more. 

The fine arts are reasonably safe for 
the present generation. 

Representative college professors pay 
lip service, least, ideals health. 
More than 80% are eager that children 
trained effective health habits. 
This large percent also lays claim 
more alert health-consciousness than 
younger days, and vital concern for 
community health. Nearly all these con- 
sider their own health social obligation. 
But only 50% are ready implement 
this obligation specifically the neces- 
sary regimen prevent over-weight. 
Still fewer express opposition social 
drinking. The word “accident” brings 
spontaneous recoil from 56%, the word 
“whiskey” from 62%, and the word 
“epidemic” from 63%. Yet “temper- 
ance” calls out positive approval from 
only 40%. 
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What, then, the profile the 
modern professor? that man 
who accepts his status meaningful 
universe, has faith man, and hope for 
the future. mildly opposed 
oblivion; more emphatically cynicism, 
feels genuine concern for better 
society, and affirms that sacrificial service 
finds responsive chord his nature, 
Wealth not his goal, but has value 
means providing enriching life 
experiences. Human values should 
kept above property values. Work 
blessing, and pride workmanship 
essential zestful living. 

The democratic way the ideal way, 
the way the richest happiness for all. 
Respect for personality underlies the 
democratic way and inspires enjoyment 
human fellowship. All the freedoms 
are precious, but with shade com- 
promise event unpatriotic speech. 

Bookworm not, laughter whole- 
some, and relaxation necessary. Yet 
the really important achievements are 
those mind. Intellectual integrity must 
not compromised; credulity and ra- 
tionalization are unforgivable; pioneer 
thinking laudable; scientific spirit 
indispensable. Beauty necessary part 
rich and happy life (choose your 
own type!). Health precious the 
individual and duty society. 

The profile that wholesome 
human, nearer normal than the cartoon- 
caricatures; not sinless, but aspiring 
and well balanced, whose influence 
strongly the side culture and co- 
operation; more what than be- 
cause the soundness what teaches. 


a Vs 


Let the Bridges Fall Down 


CANFIELD 


OWN MEETINGS are important events 
any Vermont town. Once 
while, there one which the community 
never forgets, because crisis was 
reached and One such came 
Arlington the ending years effort 
build graded school. 

Till then, had had district schools 
scattered all around the township, was 
the old way providing educational 
opportunities. Children lived then 
homes very much more widely separated 
than now. For instance, what 
called Southeast Corners, where there 
now, single house even 
cellar hole left, there was quite sizable 
settlement the early days. More than 
thirty children learned read and write 
and their sums the schoolhouse, 
and lively community active young 
people lived all around them. But little 
little, after the building the rail- 
road, homes became more and more con- 
centrated down the valley near the 
three established settlements Arling- 
ton, East Arlington and West Arlington. 
The schools the settlements never had 
been more than big district schools, 
poorly equipped, nearly always very 
much over-crowded. The only education 
they could offer was primitive and 
scanty preparation for American life, 
which grew constantly more complex. 
The educational requirements for success 
the modern world were ever much 


higher than the old days. 


took long time for Arlington 
recognize the need for new, well- 
equipped school its children were 
have fair chance. Everybody was 
startled the high cost such educa- 
tion, Year after year, the proposition was 
voted down one the two kinds 
opinion which always exist every 
human group. one side was the feel- 
ing that the status quo, the old, vener- 
ated, community-life pattern must not 
“What was good enough for 
grandfather all right for anybody. 
got along all right.” These citizens 
represented the natural human love for 
the past. Also the natural human dis- 
like for taxes, Against them were the 
citizens who hoped that the future would 
better than the past. Such voters 
always struggle help bring the future 
birth, rather than coast along 
protecting the way life years gone 
by. Year after year, spirited discussions 
were held, these two elements our 
community fought—with ballots, the 
American way—for their idea what 
was the best thing for our town. 

The proposition was erect graded 
school where the primary education 
would improved, and which would 
also provide high school education. Till 
then, the nearest high school had been 
North Bennington. There were few 
automobiles, the roads were not left 
open winter, North Bennington was 
too far for horse-transportation. The 
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only way reach that nearest high 
school was very slow, very incon- 
venient train service. This meant that 
our Arlington children none except those 
the relatively well-to-do, could get 
high school training. Would pos- 
sible give them, here Arlington, the 
chance for preparation for life which 
other American children had? One group 
our voters believed that the town 
could never raise the money for the 
building and upkeep the school. They 
admitted that, from the long-range point 
view, better education was needed; 
but against that need were listed Arling- 
ton’s immediate wants. The hill roads 
should resurfaced. Care for the sick 
poor was more costly every year. But 
above all the bridges. 

Our bridges needed reinforcement not 
only from recurring flash floods and 
high water but against the increasing 
tonnage modern traffic. would take 
all the tax money could raise keep 
the bridges repair; and there were 
many other absolutely necessary material 
would simply crazy add 
our spending, the enormous (so 
seemed us) cost new school. 

The discussion was hot. The material 
needs the body, and the immaterial 
needs the mind and spirit, stood 
see which was the stronger. often 
happens, the material needs outshouted 
the need for human development and 
growth. They sounded much more actual 
and real. 

The little flickering flame responsi- 
bility protect the future the town’s 
children grew dimmer. Those who had, 
year after year, worked for good 


school sat silent. The predicted crashing 
the bridges sounded loud their 
ears. What could said against that? 

Then sprang Patrick Thompson, 
What education had—such was, 
was sound—he had received our 
meager district schools. And knew 
that was not enough for his children, 

usually saw him white apron 
standing behind the counter his gro- 
cery store selling sugar and 
have never forgotten how looked that 
day Town Meeting, his powerful 
shoulders squared, his hands clinched. 
still remember his exact words, intense 
the flame blow-torch. “We are 
being told,” said, “that our town 
cannot afford keep its bridges safe 
and also make decent provision for its 
children’s education. That’s what are 
being told. Not one here really 
believes it. just can’t think any- 
thing say back. But suppose were 
true—then say, have choose, 
‘Let the bridges fall What kind 
town would rather have, fifty 
years from now—a place where nit-wit 
folks back and forth over good 
bridges? town which has always 
given its children fair chance, and pre- 
pares them hold their own modern 
life? they’ve had fair chance, they 
can build their own bridges. You know 
which these two really wanted 
every one here. say, have 
choose, let the bridges fall down!” 

took his seat silence. 

was the turning point the life 
spoke not word but sat thinking. When 
the vote was taken, big majority voted 
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“yes” for the school. Some years later, 
that school—not very well built—burned 
and was replaced, almost without 
opposing vote, better one. The 
whole town had moved forward 
long step. 

Patrick Thompson has been long 
his grave. But walks the head 
every graduating class our high 
school. 

(This story was written just 


happened, and put into Vermont Tradi- 
tion. From that book has been taken 
out reprinted ever many news- 
papers and magazines and books all 
across the United States. And has been 
translated and published magazines 
France, Portugal, Spain, and 
Japan. 

Think our Arlington citizen shout- 
ing out his cry for better education— 
Japanese! 


STUDENT YEARS AGO 


long fact, that back A.D. educational observers looked 
hard the types students who come school for education. 
Jewish hundreds years ago saw four classes students: 


Sponges, who soak everything, good and poor, important and 


trivial. 


Sifters, who hold back the bad and collect the good. 


Funnels, who retain nothing. 


Strainers, who keep the bad and let pass the good. 


—California Journal Secondary Education 
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Gull 


Rosa 


Through winter days nursed wounded bird. 


gull, found the beach with broken wing. 
Some people thought concern quite absurd, 
For sea gull can neither talk, nor sing. 

But found comfort his complete trust. 

was not caged, but just knew 

was his friend, and come must, 

All winter house and yard flew 

jerking flights; until one summer day 
Poised hand gazed long the sea— 
Then, spreading out his wings, flew away, 


knew fingers held him free. 


watched him disappear into the blue— 
Between the sky and sea left 


slowly waved hand, for well knew, 


His wing was healed, and would not fly back. 


The Language Laboratory: 
New 


RANDALL 


ROGRAMMING would almost impos- 
sible couldn’t get material 
tape.” This statement, made 1946 
when was visiting German radio 
station, was introduction magnetic 
tape and the tape recorder. didn’t 
occur then that this German- 
developed instrument was tool ideally 
suited the language teacher’s use. 
Ideally suited, that is, language teach- 
ers could and would review their tech- 
niques and open-minded about new 
methods. 

Since that time, the language labora- 
tory has almost literally been born and 
grown out its infancy. Typically, this 
where students may hear recorded mod- 
els the language they are learning; 
they practice orally and record their own 
efforts aid self-criticism. re- 
cording and reproducing instrument 
used master machine. Students sit 
around long tables equipped with 
number sets earphones; better 
still each student sits booth which 
contains recorder and inclosed 
three sides reduce interference be- 
tween students and facilitate indi- 
vidual practice. Practice the key-note. 
Regular class meetings present and ex- 
plain new material; the laboratory then 


*See illustrations for this article Part 
this issue. 


gives each student opportunity for drill. 
Pre-recorded tapes discs provide for 
repetition, answers questions, trans- 
lations, usually giving the correct form 
check and for further fixing the 
memory. 

The fact that this country over 
hundred language laboratories have 
come into being recent years evi- 
dence that many teachers were ready 
see what “the machines” could do. 
doubt their motives were many: pro- 
gressive spirit, curiosity, love gadg- 
etry, “hi-fi” enthusiasm; and addition 
the feeling that the laboratory held 
out the hope more effective teaching 
and more teaching than was being 
achieved without it. Perhaps could 
even help solve the language teacher’s 
ever-present problem: How can reach 
valid level proficiency the time 
disposal? 


Are Your 


this point would seem reasonable 
launch into description lan- 
guage laboratory, with facts and figures, 
diagrams and curves. our experience 
the Purdue laboratory, however, and 
from all have learned elsewhere, that 
would putting the cart before the 
horse. The language laboratory funda- 
mentally matter method rather than 
installation. Some day there may 
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generally accepted pattern equip- 
ment and procedure there now 
the sciences; present are the 
more adventurous period experimen- 
tation. know some things which 
work well and some which not: 
are far from having explored all the 
promising approaches. 

specific, here are some considera- 
tions pondered and decided the 
outset: Will the laboratory integral 
part the work extra-help ar- 
rangement? Will all students given 
course use only those certain 
divisions—or only those who choose to? 
What relative importance will as- 
signed attainment auditory com- 
prehension, oral facility, accuracy pro- 
nunciation and intonation? The answers 
such questions will depend the type 
courses under consideration begin- 
ning language course for all students 
very different matter from phonetics 
course for majors), the budget, and the 
attitude the staff who will use the 
laboratory. But one point seems pretty 
make its best possible contribution, 
must full part the course and 
must required for all students. know 
this often not the case—for budgetary 
and administrative reasons usually—but 
should the goal the laboratory 
more than mere remedial serv- 
ice kind fifth wheel. Otherwise, 
the competition for students’ time leaves 
scant leisure for voluntary laboratory 
attendance. 

view these ideas, there 
ironically comic element the letters 
which reach occasionally. They are 
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usually very short letters, saying: “Dear 
Sir: Our school expects install lan- 
guage laboratory the near future, 
Would you please give information 
about the best way so? Thank you, 
Yours truly.” Such trusting letters! 
Now, since have been spending two 
over-crowded weeks each summer with 
workshop groups trying answer that 
question, find that having attempt 


How One Was 
AND DEVELOPED 


Since language laboratory must 
largely tailor-made, our experience 
Purdue may serve example. 

The original assumption was that the 
tape recorder could effectively aid begin- 
ning language teaching letting first- 
year students hear great deal more 
the foreign language than usually 
possible the classroom. Each student 
would have much more oral practice and 
would frequently able record and 
play back his own performance for com- 
parison with the model. Students would 
also assisted their subsequent read- 
ing having had more contact with 
the language and its patterns ex- 
pression than had been possible previ- 

This being the goal, what equipment 
would needed? Basically, room with 
master console and individual listening 
and recording facilities for whole class. 
Sound simple? wasn’t, but has 
brought the satisfaction doing some- 
thing constructive our profession. 

course, the beginning student 
unaware all this background. 
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told regular classroom twice 
week and alternating days the 
language laboratory. The immediate 
fect the laboratory arouse his 
curiosity. sits booth with slid- 
ing front panel; before him tape re- 
corder mounted flush with the desk sur- 
face: often the first one has ever seen 
close range. the first day students 
use the equipment for listening; the 
second third meeting they record their 
own responses and have the shock ex- 
perienced all neophytes: “Do sound 
like the time couple weeks 
have passed, they are handling their 
instruments smoothly, for students to- 
day are used mechanical 
have never yet encountered student 
who was afraid our equipment; but 
have met several instructors who were 
jittery! 

During typical laboratory period, 
students hear pre-recorded master tape 
which plays about twenty minutes and 
which uses vocabulary 
which have already been introduced. 
Students are directed (by the recorded 
voice) repeat, imitating what they 
have heard, read with the recorded 
voice, ask and answer questions. 
Such exercises are not new, but the 
laboratory, each student hears the re- 
corded voice clearly through earphones 
(have you ever sat the back 
typical classroom and noticed how you 
have strain hear what teacher and 
students are saying?); and partici- 
pates every time, not just once twenty- 
five times when his turn comes. The 
practice-to-learn spirit, which typical 
any laboratory procedure, evi- 
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dence; aid it, the instructor monitors 
the work the group, notes down points 
needing further attention, and later ex- 
plains them the class The 
function the laboratory chiefly 
teach practice, not check accom- 
plishment and grade it. 

The student directed record parts 
the model tape, plus his own re- 
sponses, the instrument his booth. 
plays these back for self-criticism, 
noting what has done well and what 
still needs improvement. Underlying 
all the principle repeated practice. 
You can’t learn golf, football, piano 
playing, foreign language without 
practice because they are all skills. Stu- 
dents accept this for golf, football, and 
piano playing, but they keep peering 
around corners trying discover royal 
road language learning. 

The classroom period which alternates 
with the laboratory period looks both 
backward and forward: first reviews 
and checks what has been presented pre- 
viously and then practiced the lab- 
oratory; then previews the next step 
learned, preparation for apply- 
ing the next laboratory period. Such 
program clearly needs regular, re- 
quired work the laboratory. would 
not function optional basis. 


VisuaL 


While the “audio” half audio-visual 
has thus been pushing ahead language 
instruction, the visual side has had less 
attention. The blackboard, charts, maps, 
and posters are, course, old, tested 
settlers the classroom, and some 
extent slides and filmstrips are too. But 
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the moving picture, which adds life 
through movement 
through color, has been rather limited 
use language classes. The two chief 
obstacles are obvious: high cost and the 
need for advance planning the teacher. 
These are real enough problems: both 
can met seems worth the ef- 
fort. 

The Purdue laboratory attempting 
determine the effectiveness sound 
films beginning language course. 
first-year German course based 
series fifteen four-minute color films 
which recently made Germany, 
then edited for this purpose. simple 
commentary German has been re- 
corded the sound track, and this com- 
mentary forms the chief linguistic mate- 
rial for the course. Students 
vided with these texts mimeographed 
form together with grammatical expla- 
nations, secondary text, and exercises. 
This arrangement makes the film vital 
part the process learning new words 
and language patterns and under- 
standing them directly when they are 
heard. The films are used regularly and 
repeatedly (each seen and heard four 
six times), and are sufficiently numer- 
ous that this type training can 
continue full semester. 

This experiment with teaching films 
its first semester, and results are still 
for the future show. feel confident 
they will useful contribution our 
profession. But whatever the results, the 
principle using films reproduce 
realistically life and language other 
countries seems need defense. 
What need more good films— 


and more teachers willing use them. 

have been describing fairly large 
and complex laboratory installation. 
cannot denied that its size and com- 
plexity give added flexibility, but 
convinced that successful laboratory de- 
pends less the equipment such than 
the planning and initiative and 
siasm the staff who use it. The fear 
has been voiced that the machine would 
displace the teacher, that teaching 
would become mechanical, push-button 
affair. (Perhaps our ancestors felt the 
same anxiety when printed textbooks 
first became available.) Even the “teach- 
yourself” manuals provide only cold, 
impersonal, up-hill experience. Any 
teacher who has worked with language 
laboratory will bear witness that, just 
textbooks not teach course alone, 
the laboratory requires constant plan- 
ning, the making new materials which 
improve former efforts. No, the lab- 
oratory neither replaces the teacher nor 
makes him mere engineer with his 
hands the controls whirring 
wheels. fact, requires better and 
harder-working teacher than the mere 
textbook does. 


THE Boom ENROLLMENTS? 


All teachers and school administrators 
are—or ought be—seriously concerned 
about the prospect “tidal wave 
students.” The language laboratory, 
common with other applications audio- 
visual aids, offers one source help— 
and shall need all the help can 
get. view inevitable shortage 
teachers, can put the test question: 
What can A-V devices better than the 
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teacher? and add: well the 
teacher? 

The tape recorder, which the heart 
most language laboratories, has the 
obvious advantages unlimited, identi- 
cal repetitions and availability for use 
any time place. other words, 
multiplies the presence the teacher. 

There are also some less evident ad- 
vantages, one which has been men- 
tioned. good master tape can provide 
drill for number students, requiring 
all make simultaneous responses, and 
allowing them turn back and repeat 
whenever necessary. rare teacher 
who can around average-sized class 
asking each student his name, whether 
has brothers and sisters likes milk 
better than coffee. gets boring for 
everybody concerned—and takes much 
more time than there available. 

Second, pre-recorded lesson tape 
can more carefully worked out than 
conventional classroom 
dress rehearsal: still possible 
modify the script seems desirable. 
Then, when taped lesson proves suc- 
cessful, can kept for use the follow- 
ing semester year, thus paying divi- 
dends the time initially invested. 

third point, bearing directly 
teacher training and the impending 
shortage teachers, the fact that 
well qualified teacher can make master 
tapes used less well trained 
teachers, thereby helping them improve 
their own abilities while furnishing 
master model. 

There fair number sound films 
now available for direct help language 
teaching. What can these which 
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otherwise unattainable? One thing 
particular: bring other countries vividly 
into the classroom. foreign language 
familiar surroundings may seem like 
disembodied voice. seems unreal, 
game make-believe, talk about 
professeur and les éléves, when every- 
body knows the real names are 
and pupils. film can provide dramatic 
illusion which makes the foreign country 
and language very real indeed. Such 
films Une Famille bretonne and 
familia which show day 
the life family Brittany and rural 
Spain, take American young people into 
the homes and schools French and 
Spanish boys and girls, let them along 
trip the city, and end with the 
evening meal. They project our students 
into the contemporary life other 
countries, very different some ways 
from ours, but just real and just 
satisfying people their own age 
France and Spain. The sound track and 
accompanying teaching guides make 
such films genuine steps language 
learning and the same time they help 
broaden horizons and link the language 
with the people who use it. 

should not overlook psychological 
factor which often plays the 
functioning the language laboratory. 
sometimes, little disapprovingly, 
called the “gadgetry” factor. One 
colleagues had student who was failing 
his French course and not lifting finger 
anything about it. Then one day— 
was early our laboratory experience 
large new Jensen speaker appeared. 
This student was fascinated. looked 


Britannica Films. 
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over the end the hour, read the 
specifications and marveled: “Why, 
that’d have power enough fill big 
hall!” And his French improved! 
didn’t get the top the class—this 
isn’t Horatio Alger story—but did 
pass the course. are grateful even 
for such favors. 
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sum up, the language laboratory 
serves increase the effectiveness the 
time our students are with us; gives 
them much more practice; multiplies 
the presence the teacher; and adds 
element motivation for today’s 
young people. These are more than 
enough reasons for welcome 
among our assistants. 


APHORISMS ETHICS 


Hans 


Wherever there joy living, there joy knowledge. 


There philosophy which must entirely refuse, without re- 
might not have something teach us.—But there also 
philosophy which could accept its entirety and without re- 
serve—which some way does not leave the possibility open doors 
for further thought and further creative work. 


Preoccupation with philosophical opinion may lead agreement 
disagreement continued study. Whenever man completely oc- 
cupied with opinion demonstrates every case its fecundity. 
not agreement with our thinking that above all else seek, but 


rather lively interest it. 


Being willing teach means being willing give. 


Challenge 


Educational 


Ross 


watch the progress that school 
administration has made. grateful 
that has been privilege know 
many the leaders whose wisdom and 
persistence have opened the way 
broader horizons, greater dedication, and 
firmer faith the great enterprise 
educational leadership. has not been 
easy task for these leaders because, 
there has not been hostility, there has 
been apathy. But there has also been 
vision the part some and this vi- 
sion has nourished interest and interest 
has generated enthusiasm and enthus- 
has spread. There new spirit 
about schools throughout the nation. 
Laymen everywhere are listening less 
the critics and more the call con- 
science, The path now open and there 
new promise opportunity for 
children—a promise which has forsee- 
able limits and need never dimmed 
those who set forth upon this path will 
not falter or, faltering, will step aside 
that the places may taken those 
sounder mettle. 

lay claim omniscience wis- 
dom superior that respected 


address given the New Mexico Association 
School Administrators, July, 1955. 


colleagues the great enterprise edu- 
cational leadership, but shall speak 
frankly conditions see them. 
see more clearly his proper role and the 
meaning his responsibility. 

The present conditions the public 
schools and the attitudes those who 
own them constitute above all else 
mounting CHALLENGE AD- 
MINISTRATORS. There singular 
significance the meaning these 
words. “Challenge” stems from words 
meaning “calumny, slander, accusation.” 
The time was when the duel was the 
standard response. Thus, said, that 
challenge “to take exception call 
dare.” Hence challenge said 
engage contest skill, strength, 
minister” stems from words which mean 
“to serve give out.” has ac- 
quired the connotation service 
agent of—or manager for—an author- 
ity beyond the administrator. the case 
the schools, this authority resides with 
the people the state who, turn, 
delegate some educational sub- 
divisions—school districts—for specified 
purposes applied under the direc- 
tion local boards education. This 
authority applied through the ministry 
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superintendents and others serving 
the capacity directors—managers— 
executives. When authority over schools 
resides with the people, the agencies 
school government are answerable 
the people. This consistent with the 
concept representative democracy and 
administration can properly conceived 
service. were otherwise, the 
people could neither determine the serv- 
ices they might need nor assure them- 
selves the fruits thereof, but would 
themselves become the servants 
dictator and would have orderly re- 
course. Administration would indeed 
control—not service—and any appear- 
ance democracy would illusion. 

There ominous note here. The 
implication appears that all not 
well the administration school sys- 
tems and that the administrator—he 
who is, definition and the logic 
democracy, the servant—is being called 
accounting; that exception being 
taken the manner quality his 
service; that being “summoned 
combat.” this true, what the 
challenge? What its origin? justi- 
fied? How can met? Must the ad- 
ministrator fact “engage contest 
skill and strength”? 

Let look first the logic which 
the validity responsibility may 
determined and estimate the possibilities 
that this challenge may stem from the 
nature the job administration and 
the responsibilities which logically are 
involved. shall then position 
look the facts; identify the chal- 
lenge and appraise its significance; and, 
perhaps, offer suggestions the 


nature the “skill 
needed, and cautions observed 
the “servant” meet and overcome 
his adversary. may that there 
symbolic significance for the present 
problem the story the shepherd 
boy, David, and the Philistine giant, 
Goliath. Let hope that the story 
Don Quixote and his encounter with the 
windmills has relevancy here. 

The place begin, this examination 
the basic logic the problem, with 
the underlying assumptions. The impor- 
tance this step cannot overempha- 
Values, perspective, goals, and the 
relation these particular acts are 
too often forgotten the day-to-day de- 
cisions, Expediency without consistent di- 
rection unity too often the touch- 
stone. May suggest the following as. 
sumptions being basic the problem 
hand: 

Universal education and good 
schools are imperative bulwark 
freedom and democratic society. 

democratic society, the public 
schools belong the people and policies 
concerning these schools should express 
the enlightened desires and recognized 
educational needs the people these 
desires and needs change with the 
changes the society. 

democratic society, the people 
depend upon professional knowledge, 
leadership, and service help them rec- 
ognize and understand their educational 
needs and the ways which these 
needs can best met. 

democratic society, the central 
figure the professional responsibility 
for education and the public schools 
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the educational administrator. His posi- 
tion and the quality his service are 
strategic. His responsibility lies two 
directions: (1) educational leader and 
adviser the community and the 
board education, and (2) profes- 
sional leader and technician securing 
and maintaining suitable educational 
programs, services, and facilities. 

Because the strategic and 
nature the responsibility referred 
above, the educational administrator 
democratic society morally and ethi- 
cally—if not legally—bound fully 
qualify himself for this responsibility 
and serve with competence. Otherwise 
has ethical alternative but re- 
move himself from the truly 
professional person will choose between 
these alternatives and not betray the pub- 
lic trust. 

There are identifiable personal 
traits and attitudes well 
sional knowledge, understanding, and 
skill essential qualify individual for 
the foregoing responsibilities; and these 
qualifications should determine who en- 
ters into and remains the service. 
There are obvious and inescapable im- 
plications here for institutions which at- 
tempt prepare persons for this service, 
for agencies which issue licenses such 
persons, and for boards education 
which employ and officially evaluate the 
services such persons. 

these assumptions are accepted— 
and there appear logical grounds 
within the philosophical facts life 
such matters (in democratic society) 
upon which they can rejected—their 
full meaning with respect responsibil- 
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ity must also accepted. The implicit 
logic inescapable and makes the posi- 
tion educational administrator truly 
“wonderful and fearful thing.” Such 
responsibility, held for strict account- 
ing, would, without delay, separate the 
men from the monsters and the mice! 

Reduced its elemental substance, 
this logic means that the educational ad- 
ministrator can have alibi for any- 
thing that may educationally wrong 
the community the school system 
which serves. means that the 
educational administrators state can 
have alibi for anything that may 
educationally wrong within the state 
that they serve. There can alibi 
for the presence the charlatan the 
shyster the well-intentioned bungler 
any position professional adminis- 
trative responsibility the local school 
system the state agency for educa- 
tion. There can alibi for inade- 
quacy the educational programs for 
the preparation administrators, the 
policies and practices the agencies 
which issue licenses, the policies 
and practices boards education 
the selection and employment educa- 
tional administrators and the evaluation 
administrative service. beside the 
point that these deductions may un- 
welcome; that they may stir anguish 
and resentment when their meaning 
understood; that they may rejected 
for whatever threat they may the 
not beside the point that they are logi- 
cal; that they may far afield when 
compared with some the services still 
found under the label educa- 
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tional administration. this logic has 
abrasive effect may serve the useful 
purpose removing least little 
the dulling film complacency which 
readily forms dim the vision and 
quiet the initiative. 


May now direct our attention 
some the realities this great enter- 
prise? For convenience, shall identify 
some which seem fundamental and 
significant they relate directly the 
assumptions listed earlier. 


Education imperative for free- 
dom and democracy. 


Commanger, his eloquent statement 
how our schools have kept free, 
not optimistic about the future unless our 
education becomes more sensitive the 
changes the culture, more intimately 
related to—and more completely posi- 
tive aspect of—the dynamics our so- 
ciety. This caution has been sounded 
the discerning among our leaders from 
the beginning. Granting that our schools 
have done the tremendous job that they 
have preserving freedom and democ- 
racy and reducing illiteracy almost 
the vanishing point, none can gainsay 
that our education—our homes, our 
churches, and our schools—has not given 
people the stature and stability 
free ourselves from the scourges 
crisis after crisis our culture. Manias 
and hysterics flourish among read- 
ily now ever they did Salem. There 
are innumerable myths, fads, foibles, 
fakes, prejudices, and indulgences that 
fall for and against which the level 
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rationality our people whole 
and many our leaders not stand. 
have “taken” before learn 
and our learning seems 
Each generation and each major aspect 
our culture has its demagogues, shysters, 
and parasites. Our communities continue 
spawn them. They slip through the 
meshes the agencies intended shape 
them into respectable citizens and are, 
alas, all too often chosen 
cupy places public prestige and re- 
sponsibility. seem lose our per- 
spective when, one wave passes, our 
rejoicing blinds the imminence 
the next. put this way, re- 
cently: 


keep hearing that the crisis national 
fever has been passed and that are our 
way back sanity. All this shows that 
few victories for the rational mind can 
intoxicating pint champagne taken 
empty stomach. There sub- 
stantial reason believe that the United 
States recovering from its most idiotic 
mass delusion since the disciples William 
Miller prepared ascend heaven from 
their roofless tabernacles the stroke 
noon October 22, 1844. The condi- 
tioned reflexes panic remain full vigor: 
big money and great power are still 
had from stimulating them. Texas still 
afraid book. The Daughters the 
American Revolution are still agitating for 
the abolition the Bill The 
Girl Scouts flee from mention the United 
Nations. University presidents refuse ex- 
pose their students subversion our 
great scientists. The Public Health Service 
will cancel grant for research the 
common cold, woman who washes test 
tubes the researchers’ laboratory turns 


DeVoto, “The Easy Chair,” Har- 
pers Magazine, Vol. 211, No. 1262, July 
10. 
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out have had date twenty years ago 
And even could believe that are 
the mend, there would remain the ques- 
tion how much have lost forever.” 


Can not hope that through educa- 
tion can not only preserve the free- 
doms now have, but regain those lost 
and enrich living all its wholesome 
facets beyond any level have yet en- 
visioned? Must settle for ignorance, 
indolence, violence, delinquency, crime, 
and “legalized dishonesty”? Must 
indefinitely accept mediocrity, exagger- 
ated selfishness, the many forms 
“man’s inhumanity man” that see 
around every hand the quality 
citizenship that should characterize 
this great nation? What effect the 
home and community life, and, through 
these, our national life, could rea- 
sonably expect the schools have, 
they would reach, they are intended 
do, all educable children and youth? 
What the potential impact the 
schools the quality citizenship 
succeeding generations? there any trio 
social institutions with greater respon- 
sibility and richer opportunity than the 
home, the school, and the church for 
shaping the character tomorrow’s cit- 
izens and the communities that are 
the making. Are the educational ad- 
ministrators our communities and 
those the education agencies the 
several states responsible any degree 
for what the people know, understand, 
feel, and about the schools? this 
not primary responsibility such 
leaders, what is? And where does this 
one lie? can properly expect the 
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layman know, understand, feel, and 
for the schools the schools should 
understood and supported without 
benefit professional leadership, how 
can justify the maintenance this 
complement public school personnel? 


The people’s schools and changing 
educational needs. 


can properly said that many 
ways and diverse places educational 
programs are responding the changes 
educational needs. This say 
that, general, full any com- 
munity, the schools have successfully 
met this problem. Many people have 
sensed that something wrong but 
not understand what why and are, 
therefore, clamoring for the so-called 
fundamentals—not realizing that read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic are now 
more effectively taught and are used 
higher level skill greater pro- 
portion our children and youth than 
ever before our history. Yet hear 
increasingly changes school policies 
and programs conform this unin- 
formed clamor. Illustrations 
great chasm between public understand- 
ing the one hand and educational 
policies and programs the other, and 
how often educational policies and 
programs are changed conform un- 
informed improperly motivated hue 
and cry can multiplied indefinitely. 
evident just now various states 
new and proposed legislation pertain- 
ing instructional materials, loyalty 
oaths, fiscal and political dependence 
schools other agencies govern- 
ment, and etc., nauseam. evident 
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persistent failure enact needed con- 
structive legislation. Why the people 
permit these things the detriment 
their schools? 

true that there widespread 
awakening among laymen under the im- 
petus the movement for citizens’ com- 
mittees. This movement having 
wholesome effect and may succeed 
saving the day for the schools. the 
other hand, state and local boards 
education and superintendents continue 
resist evade this movement, 
many them are doing, the politicians 
(not mistaken for statesmen) may 
take over, (they are often eager 
so) and manipulate attitudes that the 
schools may used promote their 
own interests those persons spe- 
cial groups whom they are indebted. 
the assumptions are sound and “all 
well Zion,” why was the National 
Citizens Commission necessary? Why 
are sincere citizens with aroused curiosi- 
ties and wholesome, eager attitudes— 
groups who sincerely desire under- 
stand and help—still rebuffed and ac- 
cused ulterior motives administra- 
tors and boards education? 


The people depend upon professional 
leadership. 


Many instances can cited where 
professional leadership operating ef- 
fectively promoting understanding 
among laymen and helping laymen 
perform their proper functions mat- 
ters educational goals, policies, and 
the support schools. Such instances, 
however, are conspicuous because they 
are contrast with the predominant 
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pattern. Why conspicuous when 
men get the kind educational 
ship they should having all along—if 
our educational leaders have been and 
are performing accordance with their 
responsibilities set forth the assump- 
tions? 


The administrator the central figure 
the responsibility for professional 
leadership the community and within 
the school system. 


This the assumption which brings 
clearly into focus the nature and locale 
operational responsibility. makes 
alibis impossible. There can scape- 
goats. Success failure matters edu- 
good and the bad these matters—all 
are attributable the last analysis 
the effectiveness and, therefore, the 
degree quality the educational 
leadership the administrators. Ad- 
ministrators are there for the exclusive 
purpose getting the job done the way 
should done, all its complex ele- 
ments notwithstanding. Whether 
community understanding and attitudes 
towards education and 
whether the definition policies; 
whether the wisdom and competence 
the board; whether the nature 
and adequacy the educational organi- 
zation, program, and facilities; whether 
the competence and effectiveness 
the employed personnel; whether 
the character, attitudes, and levels 
achievement the pupils—it the ad- 
ministrator’s responsibility make them 
right. cannot this assumes 
the role imposes the authority 
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autocrat for would insure ulti- 
mate failure. But with wise leadership 
can succeed through stimulating, in- 
terpreting, coordinating, providing ade- 
quate channels communication, eval- 
uating and stimulating evaluation, en- 
couraging sound experimentation, en- 
couraging the release personal abilities 
among staff and students for freer and 
fuller expression creative initiative and 
through respecting all the forces that 
foster wholesome relations, high morale, 
and lasting achievement this most 
human all human enterprises—the 
education young humans into the ways 
and possibilities our culture. 


tor morally bound possess suitable 
personal and professional qualifications 
and practice only competent. 


Here are the roots much the 
many cases, ambition 
blind and grasping and reaches too far 
too fast. The premiums which are placed 
upon the position entice many who at- 
tain them but never earn them. The or- 
ganization and standards are such that 
the vast majority who achieve the title 
never comprehend the meaning the 
task. Yet there are and have always been 
persons great talent, many with ex- 
cellent preparation, serving educa- 
tional leaders. But here, other as- 
pects the problem, these characteristics 
not predominate the imperative 
minimum standard. There are, however, 
evidences concern within the ranks 
administrators and encouraging prospects 
improvement the standards for 
qualifications. The CPEA movement 
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promise better days. Yet those who 
have worked this and similar pro- 
grams know firsthand and well the 
apathy many administrators, adminis- 
trators’ associations, colleges, and state 
education agencies—the adroitness with 
which many have avoided becoming in- 
volved in, “contaminated” by, the 
CPEA program. The relatively small 
number individuals, institutions, and 
agencies that have availed themselves 
the rich and abundant opportunities for 
improvement administrative qualifi- 
cations and service, offered this move- 
ment, literally appalling. Yet, those 
that have participated with sincerity and 
singleness purpose have been awak- 
ened its possibilities and the promise 
better service for children has thereby 
been But the questions still 
persist why many have evaded 
resisted? Why has taken nation- 
wide movement and special private 
monies initiate what should have been 
going regularly and universally? 

would not good taste for 
professor educational administration 
talk these terms practitioners 
were assume part the respon- 
sibility. The fact is, judgment, 
that the colleges and 
agencies are far more guilty—if guilt 
assigned—than are their “victims.” 
does good for professors berate 
administrators. could some good 
administrators would confront the in- 
stitutions and the licensing agencies with 
some firm and well defined requests for 
higher, more exacting standards and per- 
sist until something significant done. 
conference Austin Texas April 
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1955 was intended awaken the pres- 
idents institutions the Southwest 
region that claim training adminis- 
trators the nature problem and 
the necessity for new approach. 
not aware that any president who at- 
tended this conference, has yet taken ini- 
tiative the matter. Perhaps too 
early judge. Similar conferences 
state commissioners and department per- 
sonnel have been held and, some in- 
stances, have begun bear fruit. The 
fact remains that the practicing members 
the profession educational adminis- 
tration can and are ethically obligated 
concerned about and have substantial 
influence upon what the colleges and 
licensing agencies the matter 
training and licensing educational ad- 
that, one state least—and con- 
fident that substantially true for 
others—extensive, specific preparation 
was required for veterinarians and beauty 
operators long before specialized prepa- 
ration was required for administering 
schools. have been that the ed- 
ucational welfare children was re- 
garded less seriously than the status 
cats, canines, and coiffures? 


The major premise unmistakably 
clear: the educational administrator bears 
the practical responsibility for the quality 
education and the schools within his 
jurisdiction and for the status the 
profession educational administration. 
The crucial fact that there lag 
approximately fifty years between the 
emergence major ideas and their be- 
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coming the basis predominant prac- 
tice. This lag especially evident six 
major aspects responsibility for edu- 
cational leadership: 


Philosophy administration and 
leadership. 

The philosophy which still pre- 
dominant was borrowed all its 
glory the turn the century from 
the military and industrial establish- 
ments. That not suited the nature 
the educational enterprise has long 
been known. Yet have not effectively 
sought another. 


Organization administrative units 
and internal organization school sys- 
tems. 


has been known for longer than 
kind mention that plethora 
basic administrative units—school dis- 
tricts—is impassable roadblock the 
development educational programs 
that are adequately related educa- 
tional needs, Likewise, internal organi- 
zation continues serve administrative 
conveniences primarily and, the main, 
actually hampers desirable educational 
development children. Yet, what 
change has generation brought? Rela- 
tively little. 


Organized written policies. 

has long been known that broad- 
based policy determination and published 
policies are imperative really good 
educational system—whether local 
state. Yet fewer than third the 
many thousands school districts 
this country have such policies, fewer 
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have published policies, and mere 
handful develop policies from the broad 
base the community and the staff. 
Likewise, almost none the state 
boards education have laid out the 
basis for the many rules and regulations 
and special decisions which they hand 
down even for the internal organiza- 
tion and employment personnel for 
the departments for which they are re- 
sponsible. What implied here relative 
the responsibilities administrative 


The role educational leadership 
within the school system. 


Authoritarian direction and control, 
cordial and benevolent though some may 
be, still the predominant characteristic 
administrator-staff relations, The line 
and staff arrangement lurks almost uni- 
versally the background. most 
cases, its form evident the fore- 
ground and its effect, the day-to-day 
Teachers typically look 
the boss rather than policy for “per- 
mission” and the reflex answer usually 
“no.” Its effects are deadly high mo- 
rale, initiative, creativeness, high 
productivity and the professionaliza- 
tion teaching. is. And efforts 
through more than quarter cen- 
tury democratize administrator-staff 
relations have had little any effect 
the majority school systems. 


The role educational leadership 
within the community. 


this were now new idea. 
But laymen have been curious, willing, 
and generous their time and talents 
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before, for more than fifty years. Horace 
Mann, the National Congress Parents 
and Teachers, and now the National 
Citizens Commission are but highlights. 
Why have they sought understand? 
Where have they looked for informa- 
tion and leadership? Why, when they 
have asked for bread, have they been 
given stone? But, course, the idea 
regarded new the present time, 
the end fifty years not yet—ex- 
cept, course, bond election time, and 
when the superintendent wants per- 
sonal friend elected the board. 


Financing educational programs. 


When were such ideas state respon- 
sibility, state aid, foundation programs, 
equalization, local financial effort related 
local financial ability, fiscal independ- 
ence local administrative units, fed- 
eral aid for education, and state aid for 
capital outlay first discussed and advo- 
cated? Some have been the agenda 
for more than one hundred and fifty 
years, others are recent origin—being 
only fifty years old. Yet, the people gen- 
erally 1955—the products and the 
patrons the schools—do not under- 
stand sufficiently make adequate, in- 
tegrated, equitable, and otherwise sound 
financing matter solid public policy. 
typical educational leadership per- 
sistent the communities and the 
states—especially just little extra 
effort were made—the people may, one 
day, begin catch and the problem 
fully solved the year 2055! 

Need more explicit about the 
nature, the dimensions, the origin 
the challenge whether all slander- 
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ous and false? not but the respon- 
sibilities the job itself which say 
administrators Percy Aumerle said 
thee the extremest point mortal 
breathing: seize it, thou All 
us—administrators, colleges, state de- 
partments, boards education, and yes, 
the people whom, presumably, edu- 
cate—are “called engage contest 
skill and strength.” Each must take his 
measure the adversary and the magni- 
tude and meaning the challenge and 
lay this beside his measure himself 
and make his choice. 

not presuming predict the out- 
come, But among who would vin- 
dicate himself—he who would rise 
above the crowd public duty and 
private thinking”—must all candor 
and honesty three things: 

must purify his motives the 
filter purifies the air. Let him anchor his 
motives firmly the ideals for which 
this profession exists. Let him re-dedi- 
cate himself—all that and all that 
can become—to the cause provid- 
ing the kind and amount education 
which each child and youth entitled 
and which each desparately needs 
dedicate himself now and the 
years his responsibility—“. that this 
nation, under God, may new birth 
freedom and that this government 
the people, for the people, and the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

reality. Let him have distorted—un- 
real—images himself the envi- 
ronment people, things, and events 


Wm. Shakespeare, King Richard Act IV, 
Scene Line 46. 
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which moves. Let him neither under. 
rate nor overestimate himself but “see 
the self behind the mask” for what 
really is. Likewise, let him see others, 
not his own appendages, stereo- 
types, competitors, but they 
really are—as human beings. Let him 
know the uses empathy and possess 
the power know the emotions and 
experience others. 

Let him know that, has 
aptly said, “The person wise au- 
thority will guard the self-respect 
the person under him; will provide 
opportunity for that person’s growth into 
self-determination co-operative 
equality; will keep his own authority 
within limits that comport both with 
human dignity and with his own compe- 
tence; and will anticipate and move to- 
ward the relinquishment authority 
the extent that longer needed” 
because know that “egocentric and ig- 
norant ‘power defeats the best 
promise life” the one doing the 
forcing well the one forced 
submit. “Arbitrary power—in sharp con- 
trast the ‘quality mercy’—curses 
him that gives and him that receives.” 
The wise one prefers work “with” 
rather than “under” “over” others. 
has hunger for either power 
submission. 

Let him make habit life seek 
the potential—to grow from the 
narrow repetition the ‘is’ and ‘was’ 
into the wide multiformity the ‘may 
be’.” There kind Rigor Mortis 
mind and attitude that sets easily 


Overstreet, The Great Enterprise, 
Norton Co., Inc. New York, 1952, 
and passim through 122. 
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and the more insideous because its 
rocesses are subtle. Let him beware 
this. William James suggests habits 
safeguards against the rigid mind: (1) 
always see alternative, (2) not take 
the usual for granted, and (3) avoid 
the old sea captain reported have 
said, “If you would stay young and 
flexible mind limber, loving, and 
little looney.” 

And last, let him understand the sig- 
nificance his instant responses—how 
they effect the responses others and 
how they reveal the true character 
his own personality. The instant, un- 
studied response “is index the type 
whether hostile cordial—and can im- 
pair promote his success human 
relations.” 

must think, Let him know the 
processes clear, objective, logical 
thought and analysis, synthesis, and 
generalization. Let him know the rela- 
tions between facts, conclusions, and in- 
terpretation and the significance as- 
sumptions. Let him establish the habit 
the rare art thinking and distin- 
guish thought from rationalization. All 
else that would insure success will fail 
unless thinks before decides 
acts. Thinking not easy, but the 
way wisdom. There nothing more 
terrible than ignorance action. 
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“Though man, thinking being defined, 
Few use the grand prerogative mind. 
How few think justly the thinking few! 
How many never think who think they 
do!” 
Let not said the educational 
leader that: 


“He trudged along, unknowing what 
sought, 

And whistled went, for want 
thought.” 

This, then the measure the chal- 
lenge the educational administrator— 
challenge which has its roots the 
nature his inescapable responsibility. 
The magnitude this challenge seen 
the difference between what typi- 
cally accomplishes and what should 
accomplish. The crucial question for him 
is, was with Hamlet: “To not 
be” the bearer great burden. 
The answer lies for him his percep- 
tion the nature the responsibility 
inherent his function and his realis- 
tic understanding and disciplining 
himself. And chooses “to be” then 
let him bear’t that the opposed may 
beware and ever heed the further 
advise Polonius Laertes 


above all: thine own self true 

And must follow, night the day, 

Thou canst not then false any 
man—’”* 


this great calling! 


Shakespeare, Act Scene III, 
Line 78. 
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Uncertainty 


SHERMAN 


The gray light day level cloud 

Meets soberly the aspirant young green 

seeking calm walk the woodland road 
Where oak and beech are weaving light screen 
curly leaflets that windless peace 

Still treasure tiny reservoirs dew, 

Their pillars all unwrecked winter’s storm, 
Their life the same when the world was new. 


think men bewildered this time 

When old things fade and new forms rush birth, 
Strange clouds and flashes bade harms come, 
Uncertainty now shakes the very earth. 

With backward looks and devious turns they seek 
The good, well-channeled ways pursued youth; 
Through opiated fears they try slake 

Their thirst for fallacies serve truth. 


But down the road there comes bright-haired boy 
With wobbling courage his new machine, 
Facing changeful world with eager joy, 

Scornful ancient props which men lean. 

from the tranquil lucence the wood, 

The sure recurrence young leaves and wings, 

turn back the hope and dread life 

meet again the uncertainty things. 
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Henry Hill Comes W-Hollow 


had taken Jane her music 
lesson. didn’t with them be- 
cause had things here wanted do. 
This was the second time had been left 
alone since heart attack, which will 
soon eleven months ago. And when 
Naomi and Jane left today, felt 
highly elated. 

was the new living room working 
journal when large black car 
drove up. Two women sat the front 
seat while tall slender man got out 
and started our front walk. had 
familiar walk. I’d seen him before. got 
from the chair behind desk and 
started walking toward the old living 
room. got the front door the old 
living room just time greet him. 

“Henry Hill Peabody College,” 
said, thought wouldn’t recognize 
him, have known Dr. Henry Hill, 
one the great educators our time, 
had met him the jungles Africa. 
“Just thought we’d drive see you.” 

“President Hill, how glad 
see you,” said opened the door and 
stepped outside shake his hand. 
wanted welcome him home and 
W-Hollow. “You must come in! Ask 
Mrs. Hill come in! And bring your 
friend with you!” 

“No, won’t that,” said. “We 
just wanted drive see how you 
are getting along. just read your 
article ‘My Heart Attack and And 
through our mutual friends have been 


keeping with your convalescence. 
think you are making wonderful prog- 
ress. You look fine.” 

“Thank you, Dr. Hill,” said. just 
couldn’t believe eyes. couldn’t 
believe Henry Hill had found W-Hol- 
low. the President the United 
States Columbia University had 
walked in, wouldn’t have been any 
more surprised than was now. “You 
are looking fine,” told him. “But you 
have always looked good. tall 
and slender enough, despite the way 
you work, stand the terrific pace 
you’ve been setting all your life.” 

“Well, feeling fine, thank you,” 
said. “We just wanted know how 
you are, planned not take more 
than ten minutes your time. saw 
Mrs. Zachem, your wife’s sister, 
Greenup, and she told you were not 
having company the afternoon. She 
said you were taking bed rest.” 

“That true,” admitted. take 
bed rest the afternoon. Some after- 
noons sleep four hours. Yesterday 
afternoon rested three. But usually 
take from one two hours. never take 
just few minutes. Believe me, it’s been 
wonderful. has helped me. But I’m 
going tell you one thing. You’re not 
going get away from here until you 
get inside this house. You, Mrs. Hill, 
and your friend (Mrs. Gibson, Dr. Hill 
told me) must come and stay little 
while with me.” 
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“But your sister-in-law said you were 
not—.” 

don’t care what she said,” told 
him. “You must come in. not that 
near dead. I’ve been close death 
felt his breath. But missed him. And 
worst now. And I’m certainly ready 
have you.” 

“Then down and tell Mrs. 
Hill and Mrs. Gibson come,” said. 

watched this man down walk. 
realized was watching man who 
had helped formulate the educational 
policies for our elementary and second- 
ary schools, our teaches’ colleges, and, 
some degree, all our institutions 
learning from one-room schools our 
state universities. Here was one our 
great American educators. knew 
none greater all southern United 
States. There might six others his 
equal the United States, But wasn’t 
sure who they were. Then, here was one 
six the greatest educators our 
time America. 

For long time had thought this. 
felt this way about Henry Hill when 
first met him the University Ken- 
tucky when was vice president there. 
liked him because was dynamic and 
did things. didn’t fool. didn’t 
pussyfoot over molehills when there 
were mountains move. had always 
thought American education needed 
more men like him. had always be- 
lieved inactivity was one the great 
curses American education. 

had gone Peabody College long 
before was president that institu- 
tion. had had three summers there, 
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almost enough hours for de. 
gree, which never got because didn’t 
want write thesis. When was there 
was great school. And always 
thought was second Columbia Uni. 
versity. These two schools were very 
much the same educational philoso. 
phy. 

had followed John Dewey 
lumbia. had followed Henry Hill 
Peabody. For elementary and sec. 
ondary teaching had followed Colum. 
bia-Peabody, although never went 
Columbia. Many Peabody teach- 
ers had. So, here was the President, most 
dynamic the three Peabody College 
presidents had known, W-Hollow 
visiting me. knew liked book, 
The Thread That Runs True. But 
didn’t the same church. 
didn’t belong the same political party. 
But strip down the things 
believed for America, were not 
apart, almost one and the same. 

had often thought this man 
bed the hospital and home 
where had spent five months bed. 
had plenty time think about the 
people had known lifetime while 
being forced lie bed. Henry Hill 
had walked and talked the avenues 
thoughts. knew was president 
great Peabody where teachers come 
not only from all over the southern 
United States but almost every state 
the Union. Each year more were the 
graduating class those getting 
degrees than the combined total the 
classes getting and degrees. 
Often the class doctors was im- 
pressive one too. The graduates Pea- 
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body College taught all over the United 
States and the world. They headed 
county and city, small and large, school 
systems every state the Union. 
They were college presidents all over 
America. 

Yet, here was their tall president 
little W-Hollow, which northeast 
Kentucky, valley about five miles long, 
place under the sun and stars and 
the wind. the days when went 
Peabody College, from twenty 
twenty-five years ago, grass grew the 
Peabody College campus. had seen 
grow and seed. me, symbolic 
something see might actu- 
ally not mean anything all. But after 
Henry Hill became president Pea- 
body College, never saw any more 
grass growing and going seed 
the Peabody College campus. The grass 
was cut. The place was neat and orderly. 
The undergraduate school was expanded. 
The graduate school was expanded. Pea- 


College was name and place 


that circumnavigated the globe. 
President Henry Hill came the 
walk. greeted Mrs. Hill. Then was 
introduced Mrs, Gibson. invited 
everybody inside. They came inside, sat 
Mrs. Hill apologized about their 
coming because health. told 
her thought the worst was over. For 
her not uneasy now. Then for 
minutes talked about Peabody Col- 
lege, education for the youth America. 
Our time was limited for they didn’t 
have long stay. fact, they were 
little afraid stay. They thought 
might not good for me. They had 
seen the “No Visitors. Doctors Orders” 
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sign down where our lane junctions with 
the W-Hollow road. They must have 
been conscious this. 

Mrs, Hill commented our old liv- 
ing room, and asked her she would 
like look around. She said she would, 
and Mrs. Gibson nodded her approval 
too. didn’t tell them this place was 
once old house that used 
barn store feed and which 
kept four cows. This was before mar- 
ried Naomi Norris. Then, she said 
would make this our home here, and 
went work with our own hands. 
And later years, when were finan- 
cially able, had some carpenter and 
plumber help. This was Naomi’s house. 
She had picked old but serviceable 
pieces here and there. And Joe Creason 
once said article our house looked 
like part technicolor movie. 
went over the house and they were par- 
ticularly impressed. Then took them 
workshop and showed them 
books and old manuscripts. had 
hour’s visit. And this was wonderful 
medicine for me. wanted them stay 
longer. lived unison. stood 
and worked for the same things. 

learned that belief Dr. Hill 
over the years had been shared 
others too. learned that he, along with 
Conrad Adenauer, Helen Keller, and 
others, had been awarded honorary 
degree Harvard University. wasn’t 
surprised about this. wondered why 
hadn’t come sooner for Dr. Henry Hill. 
This was nice token friendship 
and appreciation enlightened Americans 
had for this man who had done much 
shape American destiny. 
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When President and Mrs. Hill and 
Mrs. Gibson felt they had leave, 
walked down the little walk with them 
the car. 

“Have you always lived here?” 
asked me. 

“Except when went college, trav- 
eled Europe, and served World 
War II,” told him. “Four generations 
have lived here.” 

When Mrs. Hill and Mrs. Gibson 
got into the car, said good-by them. 
Dr. Hill and stood few feet away 
from the car. 

“Take care yourself,” said, 
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shaking hand heartily. 

“Be sure guard your health, too,” 
told him. “Remember you are under 
lot pressure. You have big 
sponsibility.” 

“Good-by,” said. 

“Good-by.” 

stood our yard while his car rolled 
slowly down our one-lane road onto the 
narrow W-Hollow road. wondered 
why and how Dr. Henry Hill, President 
Peabody College, had ever found 
his car turned the bend out sight 
and cloud soup bean-colored dust 
swirled after. 


THOUGHTS AFTER ATTENDING CONFERENCE 
PROFESSORS LITERATURE 


the beginning was the 

And the Word was living breath. 

Then came the footnote 

And the footnote the footnote 

And the living breath departed 

And the Word was forgotten, 

And only words rattled 

Through the big carpeted hall 

And crackled from neatly-typed pages. 
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Education and the Creative Act 


WILLIAMS 


HAT Esthetics? How has Fine 
teaching practice changed? 
Why must teachers trained the 
creative act and appreciation? What 
the status current practice esthetic 
training general education and 
teacher education? This article de- 
voted answering these questions. 


What Esthetics? How has Fine Art 
teaching practice changed? Why crea- 
tive activity essential? 


case the reader wonders what es- 
thetics is, here the usual sort defi- 
nition one finds the literature: (This 
one, think, from Dagivert Runes, 
whose terminology about weighty 
his name.) “The branch philosophy 
dealing with beauty the beautiful, 
especially art and with taste and 
standards value judging art. 
also studies (a) works art, (b) pro- 
cesses producing and experiencing art, 
(c) certain aspects nature and human 
production outside the field art which 
can considered beautiful ugly 
regards form and sensory qualities 
—sunsets, machines, human beings, and 
on.” Let address ourselves primar- 
ily only one aspect esthetics this 
treatise, the process experiencing 
producing art. More specifically, let’s 
stay within the realm fine arts, with 
some emphasis the humanities, for 
with these two closely-related areas 
that the school has been primarily con- 


was, course, the Greeks, 
know, who first devoted concerted atten- 
tion the standards beauty and 
the necessity understanding life and 
becoming so-called “well-rounded,” 
golden-mean sort person. Perhaps, 
amazingly enough, music was the only 
area the Greek curricula which was 
all creative, understand the 
term, and yet, even so, was studied 
for the purpose training the mind 
envisage and was attended 
for the same purpose, really, were 
logic, geometry, and astronomy. Music, 
accordingly, was stamped out from the 
standpoint creativity because were 
emphasized people would become pro- 
ficient bodily rhythm, exercising the 
senses extreme, taboo according 
Aristotle whose notion was that man 
was rational and should therefore sub- 
limate animal desires. was okay with 
him, more specifically, play the flute, 
but practice too much would mean 
undue exercise the senses and not 
the sense. this connection—and jump- 
ing ahead historically—Christian theol- 
ogy, too, attempted drown creativity. 
Mind was regarded the essence; the 
body but shell, temporal being in- 
habited the devil. (Note the expres- 
sion: “Ma beat the devil out me.”) 
Only the soul survived and was worth 
attention. 

this point and several others immediately 
following, see John Brubacher, History 


the Problems Education (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1947), 253 ff. 
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And so, until the Nineteenth Century, 
when the Aristotelean artistic concepts 
began wear thin, there was but little, 
any, change the fine arts’ position 
from the aspect creativity. The liberal 
arts themselves operated high pitch, 
stressing beauty, form, unity, design 
from the Aristotelean-Thomistic point 
view, position held onto tenaciously 
this century Hutchins, Adler, String- 
fellow, Barr, and others this school, 
well their cousins-in-cloth, Catholic 
educators. 

Interestingly enough, plenty action 
was stressed Greek drama, particularly 
from the standpoint catharsis, much 
later rediscovered and interpreted some- 
what differently the Freudians. But 
this was strongly intellectual, upper- 
crust matter, and indeed, tragedy itself 
was thought only worthy the 
big, power-steering wheels society, 
the free men. Characters comedies 
were not considered worthy enough for 
tragedy; they were closer slaves 
animals and thus not fit for the finer 
stuff plays. Such scope-goats wore 
blue jeans and were definitely not Lord 
Calvert-like Men Distinction. 

was Rousseau, his conviction 
the spontaniety motion, and Froebel 
who broke the lockstep, shouting for the 
development the child’s native 
powers. Perhaps not strange, how- 
ever, was Froebel’s insistence relative- 
rigid geometric forms, sort hand- 
over from Aristotle’s concept form. 
was not, then, the historians tell us, 
until the Columbian Exposition that art 
for art’s sake and color subject for 
art gained any serious attention edu- 
cational circles. Indeed, only apprecia- 
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tion and vicarious experience through 
reading had been seriously considered 
until industrialism insisted concerted 
study the field design. 

this century have seen dancing, 
singing, tooting bands with majorettes, 
and even half-way serious considera- 
tion art tiptoeing into our schools, 
Notice, though, that rule none 
these areas receive anything like major 
emphasis from the standpoint credit. 
They just are not considered very 
worthy. only the elementary 
school where esthetic experience really 
deemed worthwhile. Can that de- 
spite our lip-service “real” education 
believe certain aspects the re- 
capitulation, culture-epochs theories? 
With the advent the junior high years 
drop creativity, for the most part, and 
pick the textbook. not act 
are training the mind muscle, 
despite what say believe? Even 
the new look post-secondary general 
education is, and large, relatively 
passive, appreciational conglomeration 
experiences, 

Why esthetic activity important for 
everyone? The anthropologist, philoso- 
pher, and psychologist tell that any 
society man must express himself, must 
sense the beautiful, the true, sees it, 
because cannot remain integrated and 
preserve his self does not. are 
told, more specifically, that must 
create order maintain wholeness; 
must act out frustrations, say Freud- 
ians and others psychoanalytically ori- 
ented. Particularly our competitive 
society must preserve the self from 
outside attacks internal equilibrium, 
they continue, either withdrawing, 
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creating distortions within the self, 
fighting back making known 
external abstraction, distortion. All 
cultures, say the anthropologists, make 
known what life means them. 

The exponents esthetics nod their 
heads assent, but they are not willing 
merely accept why cartoonist Capp 
has created the “bald iggle.” They insist 
evaluating his form. Further way 
example, they consider interesting 
why Poe really wrote “The Raven” 
(and don’t ask why wrote it— 
think ravin’ I’d quote it) 
but the last analysis indicate that the 
reason doesn’t give solution 

What, then, makes for creative act? 
Psychologists indicate that, first, any 
medium within our experience will 
for expression; second, everyone has 
some capacity one medium another; 
third, states the philosopher, democ- 
racy are pledged the ideal help- 
ing each person grow the limits his 
capacity. Movement, indicate the psy- 
chologists, innate rhythm, and its con- 
commitant, tension, something akin 
the Greek concept the need for cathar- 
sis, are the causes for the desire ex- 
press. 

The “I,” then, self, must speak, 
particularly culture devoted the 
development the individual. 
become more “groupified,” the individ- 
ual must able express himself and 
make his unique contribution. must, 
accordingly, able say what feels 
(thinks, believes) with form, state the 


*Susanne Langer, Philosophy New Key 
(New York: New American Library, 1948), 
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esthetes, using whatever economic and 
functional medium his best vehicle 
expression, form being whole and or- 
ganismically-derived, form being the or- 
ganization the forces, the relation- 
ships.* Finally, mentioned earlier, 
form distorted and abstract. 

Oh, but one may say, the need for 
self-expression can cared for prob- 
lem-solving the social studies areas 
and elsewhere, science laboratories. 
But, say the artistically-minded, this 
but one side the coin, and the duller 
side that, for mere documentation 
precise reproduction not evidence 
true creativity. esthetic object can 
duplicated, whereas experiments sci- 
ence can; the keynote difference, 
therefore, one abstraction and dis- 
tortion, says the artistic exponent, even 
both are concluding from data.* Fin- 
ally, say the esthetes, evaluate 
esthetic expression. should done 
competent, well-recognized artists that 
particular field expression, and order 
and unity are high premium, the 
late philosopher Dewey has described: 
“The remaking the material ex- 
perience the act expression not 
isolated event confined the artist 
and person here and there who 
happens enjoy the work. the degree 
which art exercises its office also 
remaking the experience the com- 
munity the direction greater order 
and Order and unity, then cri- 


*Harold Rugg, Foundations for American 
Education (New York: World Book Company, 
1947), pp. 447 

pp. 468-469. 

John Dewey, Art Experience (New York: 
Milton, Balch and Company, 1934), 81. 
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teria for evaluation, are essential for so- 
ciety well for the individual. 


Why Should Teachers Trained 
the Creative Act and Appreciation? 


First, because they are persons. Sec- 
ondly, because they are teachers whose 
responsibility help develop ap- 
preciation and, least equally import- 
ant, lead students into truly esthetic 
experiences, helping them select the me- 
dia for their task and aiding them the 
evaluation the finished product. 


Find Practice General Education? 
Teacher Education? 


Information used answering 
this query scanty. However, prob- 
ably safe say that there far more 
emphasis humanities and required 
courses this area general education 
than teacher education, least far 
teachers’ colleges are concerned. How- 
ever, have way knowing how 
Aristotelean Great-bookish the gen- 
eral education movement itself is, 
practice, even with its survey courses. 
may more passive and receptive than 
creative, although doubt individual 
teachers are trying breathe the air 
creative experiences into drama, litera- 
ture, poetry, etc. (Witness the work 
the National Council Teachers 
English, for example, particularly its 
Commission Curriculum.) Possibly 
the aspect not dead, but 
the hand tradition may lie heavily 
upon its throat. But unless one attends 
such institutions Sarah Lawrence, Ben- 
nington (but not Bard—any longer), 
the creative aspect probably all but 
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non-existent except for art majors and 
their ilk. Notice, too, that these three 
institutions are for women only, their 
“arty” curricula apparently being for 


ladies only, today’s leisure class, 


larly when widowed. 

for colleges devoted least 
some respect teacher education, ac- 
cording fairly recent 
one discovers increasingly required 
courses the area the humanities, 
notably World Literature, History 
Great Thought, and on, evidence 
that the general education movement 
making inroads teacher education, 
This may help teachers understand 
the best that has been thought and said 
the world, cite Matthew Arnold, 
and become competent passing 
“the word,” but amazing great 
deal can really learned from the 
standpoint appreciation one two 
semesters, because appreciation, 
ing the growth many skills, built 
over long period, with exposure under 
artful guidance multitude esthetic 
experiences galaxy varying situ- 
ations. 

Also dubious such vicarious ex- 
perience alone will result truly out- 
going, creative attitude; even the 
courses were longer duration, then 
they would necessity real labora- 
tory courses where students deal first 
hand with esthetic materials, not just 
writing “My Thoughts Budgerigars,” 
“My First Date,” and “My Autobiogra- 
phy.” 

Jess Bond and John Hockett, “Cur- 
riculum Trends and Teacher Education,” 


Second Yearbook, the Association for Student 
Teaching (Ann Arbor: Edwards Brothers, 
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Concerning courses designed bring 
about esthetic understanding the areas 
the fine arts, against the humanities, 
such division justified, one even 
more disheartened, for, although the in- 
vestigators just mentioned didn’t con- 
duct extensive survey, its researchers 
endeavoring rather identify some 
rather promising practices, required 
courses the fine arts, except for ele- 
mentary majors—and then only 
rather meager fashion—were discovered 
amples will prove the exception: 


University Minnesota; for core 
majors only. 
“To insure the prospective teacher 
extended experiences the principal 
areas our culture, minimum re- 
quirements were set these broad 
fields: communications, humanities, 
social sciences, science, family life, 
music, art, psychology, physical edu- 
cation, and public 


Iowa State Teachers College; for 
everyone teacher education. 


“The laboratory course Art, Man 
and Materials, designed help 
students develop understanding 
man and his use materials the 
graphic and plastic arts. Emphasis 
actual use materials, tools, and 


"It might added that the secondary teacher- 
training respondents were very despondent about 
the progress preparing teachers teach ac- 
cordance with the concepts effective teaching 
advocated writers stressing the desirability 
Practicing newer curricular trends. 

Bond and Hockett, op. cit., 133. 

total more ‘than one-half the credits 
necessary for 

Bond and Hockett, op. 215. 

course required music, but 
its main body esthetics only. 
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What May Conclude? 


posible say that the movement 
the Progressive Education Association 
and the National Council Teachers 
English died early and unnatural 
death the late except some 
extent the elementary schools and 
the training elementary teachers? 

Can deny that even the core cur- 
riculum—itself certainly guarantee 
that any real creativity takes place—has 
actually made much headway Ameri- 
can secondary education? Can say 
that secondary education has done much 
way improve the quality its 
experiences for youth, aside from adding 
courses and permitting some credit 
for group extra-curricular activities with 
one hand, while with the other, destroy- 
ing initiative and creativity indi- 
vidual basis? 

Can one assert that teacher education 
itself, while moving slightly toward 
extension professional laboratory ex- 
periences, has become particularly active 
and creative? Can even state that 
wants be? 

should one more kind and in- 
dicate that educationists would like 
but not know how, having our- 
selves been robbed our creativity, de- 
prived the opportunity for creative 
development tender age, and, con- 
sequently, thus barred from contact with 
the artistic group,” reticent act even 
when led the hand philosophers, 
anthropologists, and psychologists? 


Has not itself been made clannish and 
mutually, esoterically self-admiring because the 
average man, being unable appreciate its pro- 
ductions, has forced into isolation? 


| 
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The Road Bithynia 


CATHARINE 


robins’ songs and soft spring weather 
That lures man until slips his 


Takes baskets, sleeping bags and rods, load 
That’s light for one who loves winding road? 


The mud lays black, the partridge drum. tramp 
Beyond the old abandoned logging camp 


Through ruts and streams, full-freshet, gushing wild, 


With sun through pines and skies sapphire and mild. 


From here the little trail runs rampant, bends, 
almost lost stones; almost ends; 


But capers hill and down glen, 
And curves, only straighten out again. 


The woods are shades green like moss and limes. 
And then, the bold high-peaked Dug Mountain climbs 


Above little pond, serene and blue 
That birch trees, like Narcissus, gaze into. 


There’s one log hut beneath the pines (they say) 
Where everything inside squared away. 


And giant pine, once felled for mooring, where 
silence, fly lines swish the water. There 


The brook trout rise for nymphs, ring after ring 
Stirring the water, and then vanishing. 


Among these hills sweet Echo calls her swain, 
Searching the slopes forever, and vain... 


Here thrushes sing joyous rhapsody, 
For this untouched beauty, few eyes see. 
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The Contribution the Liberal Arts 
College Personality Development 


STRANG 


THE product our institutions 
higher learning, should more 
concerned with quality than quantity— 
the quality our young human re- 
sources. The liberal arts college can make 
large contribution the basic aspects 
personality development. Among 
these are awareness, understanding, and 
acceptance one’s most acceptable self, 
internalization the best values the 
culture, unification one’s unique ex- 
perience into personal pattern, and 
development conscience superego 
that calls for consideration the welfare 
others. 

The liberal arts college may foster 
these personality traits through the con- 
tent its liberal arts courses, its methods 
teaching, its informal curriculum 
extra-class activities, its student person- 
nel program, and its provision for the 
improvement reading. The liberal arts 
has the potential this. 
Whether such personality development 
takes place depends the vision and 
quality its adult leadership, the recep- 
tivity its students, the morale and 
mores prevalent upon its campus, and 
the way which responds the out- 
side influences pressing against its por- 
tals, 


This article was the basis 
address given Adelphi College No- 
vember 10, 1955. 


Arts 


How does the content liberal arts 
education contribute personality de- 
velopment? “Lives great men oft re- 
mind .”; liberal education brings 
the student into contact with succession 
great men and women history, 
science, literature, art, music. 
Adolescents, especially gifted ones, tend 
identify themselves with eminent per- 
sons—that one reason why many 
gifted young people have feelings 
inferiority—they compare themselves, 
not with their classmates, but with the 
outstanding persons about whom they 
have read. attention devoted the 
lives famous people well their 
achievements, college students will gain 
understanding what takes make 
life well make living. 

Similarly literature that true 
life, students will learn much about how 
people feel under various circumstances, 
and perceive how certain motives and 
purposes may lead certain kinds 
actions and consequences, for exam- 
ple, Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. 
literature, too, they will meet inspiring 
characters such the uncompromising 
Antigone and the noble, gentle Alyosha 
The Brothers Karamazov. 

the study science, college stu- 
dents may gain certain sense secur- 
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ity coming understand the laws 
governing the physical world. Even 
though one’s friends may fickle, there 
relative stability the physical uni- 
verse. Understanding this, the student 
more likely see his own problems 
perspective—“why hot, little man?” 
also less likely feel, Hous- 
man expressed it, 

stranger and afraid 

world never made.” 

may also learn apply the scientific 
method, bringing both facts and insights 
bear personal problems and life 
situations, 

Similarly, the study history, 
the student learns how the present grew 
out the past, and how certain social 
forces are influencing the present, 
may feel little more competent cope 
with the world today and tomorrow. 
Even though human nature may not 
change, Toynbee has recently sug- 
gested, people can change their behavior 
some extent. Such knowledge helps 
cast out fear. The study history 
should give college students some hope 
making the world better. Thus they 
become agents change rather than 
victims change. 

The study psychology, especially 
child and adolescent psychology, should 
make direct contribution the person- 
ality development this generation 
young people and their children. Psy- 
chology helps explain “why be- 
have like human beings”; how people 
that way,” starting with early child- 
hood experiences; how learn; and 
what role emotion plays our lives. 
From the study psychological works 
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well from that biography and 
other types literature, students should 
learn that some inner conflicts, 
tions, and disappointments are inevitable, 
and come accept them normal 
part life. They should also helped 
develop their own ways 
dling frustration and disappointment 
that they will not overwhelmed 
them. 


CONTRIBUTION TEACHERS 


truism, course, that the 
teacher pivotal factor the student’s 
personality development while col- 
lege. There substitute for the educa- 
tive impact life upon life and 
ality upon personality. Students are in- 
evitably influenced their relationships 
with teachers. For this reason, the 
teacher should like, respect, and under- 
stand his students individuals, should 
exemplify high values 
and manifest attitude toward life 
that optimistic within the bounds 
reality. 

The teacher determines the conditions 
under which students acquire facts and 
These learning experiences may 
contribute self-confidence feel- 
ings inadequacy. The personal rela- 
tions between the teacher and his 
dents, and the teacher’s skill 
ing students think and learn provide 
the setting for personality development 
the classroom. 


CoNTRIBUTION THE STUDENT 
Activiry 
recent years the interaction among 
members groups has been increasingly 
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emphasized means modifying at- 
titudes and social norms. said that 
personality develops social climate, 
and that during adolescence relations 
with one’s peers are more important than 
relations with adults. Since much 
the student’s time spent informal 
and organized activities, campus life 
itself should liberal education. For 
this reason the leadership and supervi- 
sion student activities are the ut- 
most importance; these activities may 
have either detrimental beneficial 
influence personality development. 


CoNTRIBUTION STUDENT PERSONNEL 


The student personnel workers con- 
tribute personality development 
both direct and indirect ways. They pre- 
sent student needs and problems ad- 
ministrative and curriculum committees. 
They help find opportunities the 
college campus and the community for 
students use their newly acquired 
knowledge and skills and service 
others. working with teachers, 
faculty advisers, and club sponsors, they 
help improve the quality the whole- 
college guidance program. 

The personnel worker should also 
expert enough counseling and psycho- 
therapy help students who 
have complex emotional and social prob- 
lems, means client-centered coun- 
seling, the personnel worker can help 
bewildered young people clarify their 
confused thinking, acquire method 
solving their own problems, and 
work out their own salvation get ex- 
pert help necessary. 
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CONTRIBUTION THE READING 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Graduates liberal arts college 
should have (1) central purpose which 
demands effective reading, (2) expand- 
ing interests, and (3) high competency 
reading skills, especially interpre- 
tation, appreciation, and critical reading. 
These are characteristics the mature 
reader. 

Many students, however, graduate 
from college without becoming mature 
readers. They come college without 
the necessary reading and writing skills. 
discussing the admission students 
with Dean Hawkes some years ago, the 
faculty Columbia College decided 
that they wanted students who can read 
and write and who have purpose. 

the college admits students who 
are deficient language arts skills, then 
has the responsibility for helping them 
succeed. more important that 
students acquire tools learning which 
they can use throughout life than that 
they merely memorize many Ma- 
ture reading ability tool for con- 
tinuing education. Students who are de- 
ficient reading ability should receive 
instruction. Necessary instruction and 
practice may given means 
course reading which required 
all freshmen, means instruction 
each subject the reading skills neces- 
sary for its mastery, means special 
reading groups for those who are handi- 
capped poor reading and study habits, 
and means individual help those 
with reading problems too complicated 
college reading program needed 
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meet the increasing diversity the 
lege population. Such program would 
include critical and appreciative reading 
wide variety material. 


STATEMENT 


The liberal arts college should educate 
students the art living, and de- 
velop leaders with broad background 
and personal integrity. important 
that students develop worthwhile inter- 
ests and social purposes because these 


exert strong influence the nature 
and scope the student’s reading, 
tional choice, and recreation. These 
terests and social purposes can fos. 
tered every subject and campus life 
whole friendly, understanding 
teachers and other staff members who 
have faith students’ resources learn 
and grow, and who view liberal arts 
education, whether for one four years, 
ure and social usefulness. 


FROM HORACE MANN 


teacher who attempting teach without inspiring the pupil with 
desire learn, hammering cold iron. 


man worth like gold—never out fashion. 


not think knocking out another person’s brains because differs 
opinion from you. would rational knock yourself the 
head because you differ from yourself ten years ago. 


Insult not another for his want the talent you possess; may have 


talents which you want. 


Some schools behave almost badly Congress. 


| 


Must Language Learning Frustrate? 


Deutsch!” This tri-lingual ejacula- 
tion, blurted out The Hague 
summer morning 1934, was re- 
sponse the first spoken German ever 
addressed me. was the initial day 
ill-prepared Wanderjahr and, 
through many dreary days thereafter, 
was reflect the inadequacies 
French and less—one year—Ger- 
man. was twenty-one, alone Europe, 
and, from the moment this conversa- 
tion, guinea pig for experiment 
language learning. This article flowers 
from that experience. 


One undertaking study language 
should recognize that language 
edge several kinds. Obviously, 
children and illiterate persons may speak 
language perfectly without the blessing 
consciously applying single rule 
grammar. But the child takes years 
learn. Sometimes person acquires use- 
ful reading knowledge and yet unable 
speak more than halting, ungram- 
matical phrases. How can this be? 
because reader does not have pro- 
duce correct grammatical construction: 
needs merely understand its mean- 
ing. There vast difference between 
the ability deftly decline nouns 
adjectives, conjugate verbs, observe pe- 
culiarities word order and the ability 
the meaning those same 
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phenomena when presented print. 
fact, many grammatical requirements 
have effect meaning as, for ex- 
ample, gender French and German 
the notorious subtleties “who” and 
“whom” English. Besides exonera- 
tion from much grammar, the language 
reader has the advantages receiving 
identical symbols the form printed 
words and setting his own pace for 
reception. not confronted with 
diverseness pronunciation rate 
delivery, and can pause look 
back loses the context. the 
reader’s mother tongue related the 
language reading, then many words 
will suggest their meanings associa- 
tion. All these things combine make 
reading knowledge the most easily 
quired type language mastery. 

conversational knowledge for- 
eign language differs from the 
edge just discussed. Conversational 
knowledge, unfortunately, commonly 
taken the test language proficiency. 
But anything approaching perfection 
speaking and understanding language 
which not the mother tongue big 
order involving all those skills men- 
tioned bypassed the reader. Con- 
versation requires constructing the lan- 
guage feeling for the language 
itself, for grammar lesson can ap- 
plied rapidly enough. Vocabulary must 
run both ways with less support from 
the crutch association and must 
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understood all its variety pronun- 
ciation and rate utterance. Adults un- 
dertaking conversational knowledge 
are aware that reproduction them 
nuances pronunciation may defy 
lifetime effort. 

Ability write differs from both read- 
ing and conversational knowledge. 
Writing has much common with 
speaking and has the advantage 
slower pace. Subtleties pronunciation 
are exchanged for subtleties spelling, 
and, all know, spelling vexati- 
number major languages such 
German, Italian, Spanish and Russian 
are phonetically spelled the point that 
this problem trifling. Perhaps have 
said enough show that speaking, un- 
derstanding, reading and writing 
language are all different skills and, 
with this mind, can proceed 
consider how these differences relate 
the problem learning language. 

From The Hague went Ger- 
many and, consequently, the rest this 
article most conveniently presented 
from the viewpoint learning German. 
Basing Wanderjahr Germany 
meant that must either learn German 
live hermit-like isolation. needed 
both conversational and reading ability 
and had find method this 
largely without teacher. How? 

could have trusted the German 
people teach their language 
talking me. But, discovered, even 
the eager curiosity Germans soon 
tires individuals who speak only pi- 
geon German. Lectures, movies, radio 
present chances listen, but they soon 
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tired me. Adult speech geared 
adults, not language learners, and 
quickly found the unknowns were 
numerous that they destroyed the gist 
meaning and was lost. Clearly this 
method alone would not do, for was 
threatened with social starvation and 
had, most, one year learn, not 
years for learning like child. 

had also grammar book. What 
this? would define rules grammar 
regularities observed the 
tion and relation words. good 
mar one which explains these regulari- 
ties with some restraint, that is, de- 
scribes the structure the foreign lan- 
guage rules which are simple enough 
and few enough practical. There 
comes point where the multiplication 
grammatical rules becomes too for- 
midable helpful. After all there 
nothing God-given about the rules 
grammar; the rules originate, though 
the fact not always confessed stu- 
dents, the heads The 
child, for example, forms his own rules 
for grammar and invariably treats some 
irregular verbs and irregular plurals 
regular forms, leaving his elders 
point out that his forefathers have been 
less logical than he. However, gram- 
mar well conceived rules practi- 
cal device for explaining language 
those who must learn study with- 
out the thousandfold repetition which 
enables the child understand and ex- 
press himself. Grammar serves also 
when one must untangle the meaning 
difficult passage, and the rather rare 
cases when one must produce correct 
composition. Thus, found college 
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grammar supported early steps 
learning German, for its lessons could 
pace for reflecting about its rules. In- 
cidentally, grammar book should con- 
centrate the most frequently used 
words. still recall with delight show- 
ing incredulous German that 
grammar did not see fit include the 
word verboten. Blessed omission! 

have acknowledged obligations 
the German-speaking public, lectures, 
movies and grammar book, even 
though these did not solve chief 
language learning problems. These 
problems were vocabulary, large and 
understood without translation, and that 
sense for the structure language 
which permits one express oneself 
without conscious reference gram- 
matical rules. develop these found 
best read, read, read, preferably 
read aloud. Read what? All German 
literature from nursery tales Hegel 
was available. soon put aside the difh- 
cult Mein Kampf favor fairy tales 
the traditional sort, had dis- 
covered was most profitable choose 
reading simple enough understood 
with minimum translation. Short 
sentences expressing simple ideas give 
the best chance for comprehension with- 
out translation and, where the story 
simple, occasional new words often may 
guessed from context. Vocabulary, 
like snowball, picks more after 
has turned few times. Woe the be- 
ginner struggling subordinate 
clauses, the full gamut conjugations 
and three unknown words sentence! 

Reading, therefore, became the basis 
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through fairyland 
lary), children’s geography 
(simple vocabulary aided pictures 
and context), collections letters (easy 
sentence structure), and novels chosen 
for simplicity expression, not content. 
Finding book tune with capa- 
bilities the moment was gladdening 
event; its contents happened spur 
interest, then was doubly refreshed. 
Sometimes was unlucky and had 
lay aside book difficult unendur- 


able. 


Why there much frustration 
language courses they are generally 
taught college? Undoubtedly one 
major reason that language courses are 
often endured requirements unaided 
that little flame desire learn, 
without which—almost nothing! 
lege language requirements all too often 
are fulfilled this depressing cycle: 
Johnny begins one language, his grades 
toboggan difficulties accumulate, 
drops the language seek fresh start 
another language. This shifting 
natural outcome those indispensable 
evils—grades and required courses. The 
prospect mastering Lesson when 
1-29 are only partially learned 
manifestly poor that students who can- 
not will not learn foreign language 
commonly contrive “satisfy” the lang- 
uage requirement elementary courses 
two more languages. This neces- 
sity forfeits the possibility attaining 
useful command any the lan- 
gauges studied. the other hand, there 
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are students who continue the study 
single language for considerable 
time. The final achievement those 
reaching advanced levels study—say 
three more years—often not fully 
appreciated because the student rarely 
meets the criterion “speaking” the 
language. The student’s lack conversa- 
tional ability contrasts with the well 
known fluency small child speaking 
his mother tongue. Actually, course, 
student and child have different types 
language knowledge: the child 
conceded several years pick con- 
versational knowledge and full decade 
overcome illiteracy, while the student 
the ordinary college course acquires 
knowledge grammar and reading 
vocabulary well ahead conversational 
ability. Lack proficiency conversa- 
tion need not harshly judged. 
far the student learns the essentials 
grammar and wide vocabulary, 
possesses sound basis for achieving con- 
versational knowledge when occasion for 
adequate practice arises. far schol- 
arly pursuits are concerned, the door 
the thought another culture opened 
reading that this type knowl- 
edge alone often the goal study. 

far have proposed reading 
edge proper foundation for adult 
learning new language and have de- 
fended college language instruction 
victimized disinterest the part 
some students and, lesser extent, 
public misjudgment the results 
language study. However, experi- 
ence breaking down language 
isolation Germany convinced that 
there one source frustration col- 
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lege language learning which could and 
should corrected. Even today 
cringe the memory those first 
months struggle. When perusing 
bookstores and libraries, was the 
mercy luck finding books with 
vocabulary and sentence structure geared 
needs. Childish yarns about run- 
away pancakes become tiresome—and 
“pancake” not especially vital word 
anyway. one wishes learn lan- 
guage, there really nothing better than 
book—any old book found random 
—and dictionary? What about the old 
language reader which generally was 
more than selections literature written 
for other purposes? hope the 
way out. Certainly some authors 
elementary language readers are be- 
ginning justice their problem. 
good modern language reader 
planned every detail for use 
learning device. Some readers, such 
Peter Hagbolt’s Graded German 
Readers, now utilize the findings 
word frequency concentrate im- 
portant words and make intelligent use 
context define them. Also the 
length and structure sentences kept 
extremely simple first, with more 
complex style appearing slowly and well 
along the reader series. These de- 
velopments mean that reader must 
original composition its author or, 
least, rephrasing some selection 
from existing literature make con- 
form the vocabulary and grammatical 
limitations appropriate its use 
language learning. Another advance 
the definite trend away from the habit 
locating vocabulary the back the 
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book that the learner may, seeking 
there, interrupt himself with fre- 
quency proportional his inaptitude. 
The device facing each page with 
whole page vocabulary including vir- 
tually all words used the page seems 
little desperate and rather cumber- 
some compared inserting the meaning 
difficult words brackets foot- 
notes the bottom the page. The 
student has business practicing 
reader level where needs in- 
discriminate vocabulary. 
venience locating vocabulary, im- 
portant consider how new words are 
best introduced. far possible, the 
first use each new word beyond the 
core assumed known the 
start should sentence making its 
meaning evident context. Full and 
partial cognates with forms 
close the learner’s mother tongue— 
Professor, Hand, Amerika, Klasse—lend 
themselves early introduction. 
would not amiss point out 
brackets any helpful partial cognates 
which the student might overlook: die 
Nase, (nasal). When new word 
introduced with its meaning supplied, 
aids learning re-use the word several 
times the following few paragraphs 
that there fair chance for 
ing the word the memory. All these 
considerations should contribute make 
the modern language reader book de- 
signed with real regard for its use 
learning. 

There strong case for easy reading 
method for language learning. 
doubt the efficiency study where the 
student must consult some vocabulary 
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for more than two three words per 
page and, further, inefficient for the 
student seek vocabulary meanings for 
words until finds passing over the un- 
known word annoyingly destructive 
the meaning the whole passage. In- 
terest the dynamic force learning: 
snail’s pace translation with dictionary 
boring. worse than boring, for 
the search for English equivalents in- 
terrupts thought effectively phone 
call. Further, time spent looking 
words waste and frustration, not learn- 
ing, while the slow pace translation 
affords little chance develop feeling 
for the language. Even the content 
good, all but smothered the res- 
cue. Perhaps you will check these asser- 
tions against memories Caesar’s The 
Conquest Gaul? the other hand, 
easy reading offers the exhileration 
which comes with freedom from the con- 
stant battle with vocabulary. story told 
commonplace words provides con- 
text for guessing the meaning un- 
known words, 
words are being repeated over and over 
until, finally, they are comprehended 
response without Reading 
comparatively rapid pace presents 
words and idioms more often and 
varying contexts which define the shades 
their meaning better than any dic- 
tionary. Fnally, the feeling for the lan- 
guage which the gua non 
mastery takes root first simple gram- 
matical structure. Reading aloud 
beneficial here for helps accustom the 
reader the sound the language and 
develop expression using it. 

The idea slow introduction vo- 
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cabulary based word frequency 
not the same basic English basic 
German. The basic language approach, 
laudable is, essentially for those 
who not plan master the language. 
enables person learn quickly 
express himself and, perchance, 
understand imaginative individual 
able adjust simplifying his re- 
sponse. Very probably possessed fair 
equivalent basic German when pre- 
pared question The Hague. 
ist der Haager Friedenshof? ques- 
tion was understood: the answer routed 
me. 

Must language learning frustrate? 
Not much generally does the 
answer should like give. One would 
bold predict abrupt success for 
method field already honeycombed 
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with methods—flash 
phone records, self-teaching grammars, 
Berlitz schools. Yet believe much 
drudgery can overcome creating 
more readers using controlled vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure, defining 
words context and English foot- 
notes, and presenting 
stimulating material, One who aspires 
reading knowledge language should 
expect read several thousand pages. 
should thankful find those 
pages carefully graded difficulty and 
constructed with attention his require- 
ments learner. conclusion con- 
cerning the advantages easy reading 
opposed difficult reading correct, 
perhaps not quite many students need 
tire and give the struggle the 
slough language despond. 


offering sacrifices the water gods, the ancient kings always 
began with worshipping the gods the rivers before worshipping the 
gods the seas. distinction was made between the source and the 
outlet, and know this distinction know how attend the 
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From Across the Atlantic 


ARMFELT 


Has been observed many English- 
men that the best way learning 
about their own country visit 
another. Only then they recognize 
the assumptions 
make. They assume for example, 
meaning the term democracy. The 
confidence this assumption does not 
become apparent until they find other 
nations assuming something else. was 
the spirit learner that the writer 
recently paid visit the U.S.A. The 
visit was short, but long enough raise 
questions his mind about English as- 
sumptions. Also, could not resist the 
feeling that visit England some 
the Americans whom spoke 
might have raised corresponding doubts 
their minds about American views. 

doubt broadly true that both 
the U.S.A. and England aim educat- 
ing for democracy. The U.S.A. does this 
explicitly; England less so, but both 
cases there assumption that democ- 
racy the desirable form society. Yet 
our ways educating diverge. This can 
only because the differences con- 
cealed our common use the word 
democracy. Even so, seems that 
neither side the Atlantic one view 
held the exclusion all thoughts 
the other. The writer would the last 
claim that could assess the Ameri- 
can point view, but the mere fact that 
listened conflicting opinions ex- 
pressed Americans, confirms the exist- 


ence American doubts. That there are 
English doubts about English practice 
shown the frequent tendency 
turn the U.S.A. for examples what 
would preferable. Let more 
explicit and let begin with the 
country know best. 

England have inherited the in- 
fluences two main traditions—that 
education the few, and the other, that 
education for the many. The former 
found expression Grammar Schools 
and our so-called public schools; the 
latter the State System Elementary 
Schools which grew the last cen- 
tury. The few privileged Gram- 
mar Public Schools were distinguished 
either possessing more ability than 
their fellows, coming parents 
belonging the more prosperous classes. 
Elementary education, which was 
limited scope, was one time officially 
intended for the masses—for the chil- 
dren parents who earned their living 
manual labor were the “same 
social level” those who did so. 
certainly the case that occasional boy 
made the transfer from one type edu- 
cation another, but this was the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Today, all 
children law are entitled edu- 
cation suitable their abilities and ap- 
titudes without payment fees, are 
thus passing from condition two 
systems education distinguished 
largely social differences one sys- 
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tem which recognizes one criterion only 
—the capacity child profit from 
any particular kind studies, 

The minority cleverer children 
the Secondary Grammar Schools, 
few Secondary Technical Schools, 
and the great majority Secondary 
Modern Schools. are thus operating 
selective system based merit far 
this can identified. are, how- 
ever, see it, educating for democ- 
racy. Even, however, claim this, 
evident that some our country- 
men disagree. The Grammar School, 
they argue, gives special privileges 
minority. carries tradition, and pre- 
pares pupils for the liberal professions. 
The only tradition carried the Second- 
ary Modern School that the Ele- 
mentary Schools from which des- 
cended—a tradition cheapness. does 
not ordinarily open the door the pro- 
fessions. Therefore, the critics argue, the 
Grammar School, such, should 
abolished and the intelligent, together 
with the less intelligent should all 
single type Secondary School. 
pressed, these critics would probably 
not deny the need for selection, but they 
feel uncomfortable about it. this 
section which often looks the U.S.A. 
for solution more their liking. 

regards the American situation, 
the writer would not himself claim 
hold views but noted two views held 
and expressed Americans themselves. 
The first was quite simple. began 
with the assumption that education 
good thing. democracy, therefore, 
possible. Everyone, consequently has 
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tice, this proves more difficult than 
sounds, then least university educa- 
tion the U.S.A. must thought 
something for the masses. the 
argument that university education has 
not hitherto been thought of, Europe, 
any rate, this way, there 
straightforward reply—it must develop 
new meaning. Yet there was another 
view expressed quite often members 
university faculties. They wished, 
they said, that they could selective 
their admission the students 
their English colleagues. They went 
further. They said that the academic 
standards the boys and girls who 
came them from the schools were be- 
low those their English counterparts, 
and they suspected that this was some 
way connected with the English practice 
selecting the abler pupils for Second- 
ary Grammar Schools. other words, 
whereas England are the whole 
committed selective system, yet 
wonder times, whether ought not 
have more non-selective schools 
the kind found the U.S.A. Our 
friends the U.S.A. practice different 
system and wonder, times, whether 
they should not learn lesson from us. 
This not suggest, however, that 
there much danger either 
making any real departure from our 
respective traditions. 

Obviously, must each solve our 
problems our own ways. However, 
may interest record the solu- 
tions are tending towards England. 
There are two possibilities—the first, 
gradual raising the prestige the 
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Secondary Modern Schools which take 
the vast mass This cannot 
done once and order, but can 
done some degree, gradually. The 
other possibility establish schools 
take secondary school pupils all grades 
ability, while retaining the principle 
selection within them. argued 
the champions the Grammar School 
that this not practicable without detri- 
ment the education the abler boys 
and girls. Practical difficulties 
doubtedly exist. particular, may 
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not possible concentrate sufficient 
number abler boys and girls single 
school allow the degree educa- 
tion pupil pupil which obtains the 
most selective schools now. have 
hardly yet, however, had sufficient ex- 
perience this kind form firm 
opinion about it. Whatever conclusion 
reach, are still likely retain our 
belief the policy giving children 
opportunities according their abilities 
and aptitudes and consider that this 
education for democracy. 


There are 7600 school districts the United States today which 


operate schools. 


worker the United States today can turn out about six times 
much his great-grandfather 100 years ago. this ascending curve 
continues, his great-grandson 100 years from now will able pro- 
duce one seven-hour day all that man produces the present 


forty-hour week. 


More degrees were granted Education (53,254) than any other 
field during 1953-54. Engineering was second with 22,500 degrees. The 
figures include bachelor, masters, and Ph.D. degrees. 
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Another Year 


Mariana 


The old man shuts his eyes remembering, 


Now while the winter winds blow sharp and cold, 


The sounds, the color, the breath and taste spring, 


all his verdant memories unfold. 

The old man smiles—contentment his face, 
Hearing the robins’ singing after rain, 

Seeing again the delicate Queen Anne’s lace, 
The daisies nodding country lane. 

The old man waits, content, because knows 


That one triumphant day, the daffodils 


spite winter now, and deepening snow, 


Will blaze their path once more across the hills 
And that another year will wheel and turn 


bring him back the time flower and 


Book Reviews 


Nore: Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


DEVELOPMENT ACADEMIC FREE- 
DOM THE UNITED Richard 
Hofstadter and Walter Metzger 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955- 527 pp. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM TIME 
Robert (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955. 329 pp. 
$4.00). 

One the hottest issues produced the 
Cold War our times the status aca- 
demic freedom. There are many who are 
quite convinced that academic freedom has 
been seriously crippled; others assert that 
given proper understanding the term, 
the edifice academic freedom essentially 
intact. the case many emotion- 
laden debates, the great questions that 
emerge from the controversy over aca- 
demic freedom cannot discussed intel- 
ligently unless can draw upon sub- 
stantial body reliable factual information. 
supply such information was the pur- 
pose the American Academic Freedom 
Project Columbia University, which was 
inaugurated 1951 with grant from the 
Louis Rabinowitz Foundation. The 
general director the project was the 
noted sociologist, Professor Emeritus Rob- 
ecutive committee distinguished members 
the faculty Columbia University. 
group well-known people, including uni- 
versity presidents, members boards 
trustees, librarians and professors, served 
panel advisers. Manifestly this con- 
stituted major effort assess the status 
academic freedom this country. 

The fruits all this work are embodied 
two substantial volumes. The first, which 
describes the history academic freedom 


the United States, was written two 
members the History Department Co- 
lumbia University. The second, dealing an- 
alytically with the current scene, was writ- 
ten the director the project. Both are 
concerned only with colleges and universi- 
ties. For surveys the freedom teachers 
primary and secondary schools the best 
studies now available are still those Pro- 
fessor Howard Beale, Are American 
Teachers Free? (1936) and History 
Freedom Teaching American Schools 
(1941). 

The historical volume tells the story 
academic freedom from earliest times down 
through the First World War. Professor 
Hofstadter, who maintains the high stand- 
ards sound scholarship and good writing 
have come expect from him, takes the 
story down the Civil War, “the age 
the college.” Professor Metzger writes 
about “the age the university.” Hof- 
stadter begins with brilliant chapter 
the medieval universities and the gradual 
rise new learning and new science. 
makes abundantly clear that “the great 
achievements early modern science 
took place within atmosphere bitter- 
ness, dogmatism, and intimidation.” Fur- 
thermore, since the early universities were 
religious institutions, intellectual freedom 
came only with the growth religious tol- 
erance and religious liberty. 

The next chapter devoted search- 
ing inquiry into the early history Harvard 
College. pointing the rational and 
humanistic aspects seventeenth century 
Puritanism, Hofstadter shows that “the 
seeds Harvard liberalism were actually 
planted with Puritanism itself.” in- 
terest note that the first controversy over 
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academic freedom arose with the first col- 
lege’s first president, Henry Dunster. Hof- 
stadter proceeds describe the pattern 
the rising colonial colleges. points out 
that the middle the eighteenth century 
the American pattern was unique several 
respects, compared with European insti- 
tutions. While American colleges, like the 
European, were religious institutions, our 
colleges were primarily under the sponsor- 
ship the various denominations, with very 
little state supervision. Secondly, American 
colleges were not universities; that 
say, they had connection with profes- 
sional faculties. And finally, developed 
America unique system lay govern- 
ment. The colleges were subject control 
boards nonresident persons who were 
not teachers. The dominant position the 
lay governing board runs through the 
whole history American higher educa- 
tion this day persistent and con- 
necting theme. Several reasons are given 
explain the dominance the lay board 
the American situation. For one thing, 
American colleges were founded com- 
pletely Protestant environment, sharply cut 
off from many medieval Fur- 
thermore, since the early American col- 
leges were organized communities hav- 
ing very limited resources, they had 
nursed along very carefully, and required 
the support private benefactors. Finally, 
noted that colleges were created 
America before teaching profession ex- 
isted. The very earliest colleges consisted 
only presidents and young tutors who 
did not intend stay teaching. Harvard 
had been existence for years before 
acquired its first professor. 

But since the lay boards were essentially 
“absentee proprietors,” and there was 
professional teaching cadre, the vacuum 
was quickly filled another uniquely 
American academic institution, the college 
president. “For long time, most col- 
leges,” says Hofstadter, “the president was 
the only teacher who possessed enough 
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status, power, and confidence wage 
battle with the trustees repressive forces 
the community behalf religious 
intellectual freedom.” And now know, 
from contemporary experience, the serious 
consequences that may follow from the 
fusal the president battle with the 
trustees the repressive forces the com- 
munity, and how helpless faculty mem- 
bers may joins these forces 
succumbs 

The basic trend higher education 
the eighteenth century was toward lib. 
eralism, and perhaps the most noteworthy 
aspect this trend, Hofstadter points 
out, was the quietness and gradualness with 
which the change took place. “It was 
long, slow advance, characterized op- 
portunism rather than daring, preceded 
careful reconnaissance the terrain, and 
marked few explosions.” The change 
was marked growing interest the 
curriculum utilitarian and scientific mat- 
ters, and gradual liberalization theol- 
ogy itself. Slowly the colleges became secu- 
larized; more and more graduates went 
occupations; ever 
larger numbers persons who were not 
ministers sat the governing boards; and 
there was increasing interest scientific 
studies and philosophical speculation. The 
first secular professor was the professor 
mathematics and natural philosophy, and 
was the first professor who was con- 
cerned with the discovery knowledge, 
contrasted with the transmission truths 
already regarded established. 

Finally, Hofstadter shows that the open- 
ing decades the nineteenth century were 
period great retrogression” the 
freedom American collegiate education. 
“Perhaps the root cause the retrogres- 
sion,” writes, “was the pervasive na- 
tional reaction from the Enlightenment.” 
addition, the phenomenal growth 
the number colleges far beyond the 
capacity the country support them, 
consequence denominational rivalry 


and local pride, weakened their quality. 
Small and impoverished schools did not 
have the resources engender protect 
dissent, and they set the pattern for the 
country. The prevailing teaching method 
sort mechanical recitation bored the 
students and stultified the faculty, which 
functioned without professional standards 
preparation and without adequate com- 
pensation. While there was continuous 
struggle the antebellum period raise 
standards, there were serious obstacles 
the way improvement, especially “the 
incubus slavery and sectional antago- 
nism,” “the sectarian animus,” and “the 
rising spirit political 
stadter concludes that the present-day con- 
cept academic freedom had not been 
clearly formulated the period before the 
Civil War. 

Between 1865 and 1890, Metzger 
points out, there occurred veritable revo- 
lution American higher Such 
important changes the elective system, 
graduate instruction and scientific courses 
were effected. New academic goals were 
accepted: criticize and enlarge well 
disseminate existing knowledge, and 
serve many different needs the whole 
community. growing respect for the 
goodness and intelligenceof the students 
replaced the older concept the student’s 
inherent perversity and Gradu- 
ally the faculties acquired more and more 
control over student life and the curricu- 
Above all, Metzger highlights two 
powerful factors for change, each 
which devotes separate chapter, the 
impact Darwinism and the influence 
the German The impact 
Darwinism was tremendous. case after 
case sectarianism looked bad professors 
were tried because their scientific be- 
liefs, and the end sectarianism assumed 
the public eye the posture foe 
advance. The evolutionists at- 
tacked the competence the clergy 
judge scientific issues, and managed es- 
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tablish the point that while science and 
religion are not necessarily different 
content, they are separate spheres 
competence. This was critically impor- 
tant point, for resulted the ousting 
the clergy academic force. The sharp 
decline the number clergymen serv- 
ing boards college presidents illus- 
trates what Equally important, 
science rejected the tenets doctrinal 
moralism, The Darwinian debate, Metzger 
points out, “invested the theory aca- 
demic freedom with special conception 
“the concept scientific compe- 
tence gave the faculties new leverage 
against misuses administrative power”; 
and “the assimilation the values 
science made academic freedom ethic, 
affirmative moral position, and not 
merely negative condition, the absence 
overt restraint.” 

The influence the German universi- 
ties was very great. During the nineteenth 
century over 9,000 Americans studied 
Germany. They brought back, above all, 
the concept university research 
institution, and such new methods peda- 
gogy the lecture and the seminar. 

The penultimate chapter deals with the 
impact big business upon academic free- 
dom the progressive era. Here are de- 
scribed the influence rich donors (e.g. 
Mrs. Stanford), the admission business 
and professional people the boards, and 
the rise the social sciences. Metzger 
puts it, “thus big businessmen and profes- 
sors came into fateful contact.” the 
ensuing quarrel, “the image the business- 
man malefactor became potent aca- 
demic stereotype.” But Metzger also notes 
that intolerance was bipartisan, since the 
progressives, where they were power, 
were about quick punish conservative 
professors, some wealthy interests were 
get rid progressives. Some the cele- 
brated cases the period, notably those 
involving Ely, Ross, Bemis and Bassett, 
are reviewed considerable detail. Metz- 
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ger warns against any overly simple ex- 
planation these cases, such the con- 
spiracy thesis, for many different factors 
led different results, depending upon all 
sorts influences, such the disposition 
the president, the professional status 
the accused, the standing the accusers, 
the location the college and its particular 
traditions, and the power and personality 
the patron. 

The final chapter deals with the impact 
the first World War upon American 
higher education, and the establishment 
1915 the American Association Uni- 
versity Professors. The professors took 
long time organize, partly because 
the seclusion and timidity the scholar, 
and the academician’s aversion anything 
smacking trade unionism, partly be- 
cause the parochial pattern education, 
and partly because the fear adminis- 
trative reprisal. Metzger finds the roots 
for the organization the AAUP the 
collective pattern scientific research, the 
constant tension between administrators 
and faculties, and the spirit and ideology 
progressivism. The principle achieve- 
ment the AAUP, the author points 
out, has not been the fighting specific 
cases, but codifying the principles aca- 
demic freedom. The experience the 
AAUP also supports the belief “that ad- 
ministrative, not professorial, incompetence 
the great unresolved problem aca- 
demic life,” and shows that academic free- 
dom dependent upon academic tenure 
and due process. 

This history the development aca- 
demic freedom the United States 
important contribution our literature 
this subject, well-written, solidly docu- 
mented, and full fresh insights. The 
analysis not geared any simple 
monistic theory historical interpretation, 
but takes into account the rich diversity 
human experience. The book makes several 
things about academic freedom quite clear. 
One that insofar have today, 
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the result very gradual series 
almost imperceptible changes. the 
product single catacylsmic event, but 
is, the contrary, response changes 
the basic pattern our civilization. An- 
other conclusion that emerges from these 
pages that very great mistake 
suppose that higher education America 
once had golden age dim and distant 
heroic past, from which have since re- 
ceded our present estate. Furthermore, 
matter law the status the 
sor worse today than ever was, and 
some ways much better. 

One the inadequacies this volume 
its failure deal adequately with the 
legal side the whole problem. Hofstadter 
and Metzger devote only few pages 
the summary handful cases, and let 
the statute and constitutional law the 
subject, and very little said about the 
case law. There legal side the prob- 
lem, and the paucity legal material can 
only suggest that the authors not regard 
the legal aspect the story very 
But submitted that law 
matters great deal, one the funda- 
mental elements any civilization, and 
that fuller examination academic free- 
dom would have devoted more attention 
it. 

The other major inadequacy this vol- 
ume, and think this criticism also applies 
that pays inadequate attention the rela- 
tionship the students the question 
academic freedom. sure, the stu- 
dents are mentioned now and then, but 
only fitfully and tangentially. fact, Hof- 
stadter says flatly that “academic freedom 
immediate concern chiefly the 
teacher his professional capacity.” all 
fairness should say that this statement 
would probably command wide agreement 
academic circles. But believe that this 
puts academic freedom the wrong foot. 
These authors seem underrate the fact 
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that the main business teacher 
teach students. What professor without 
students? may learned man, 
weighty scholar, solid contributor 
knowledge, but without students 
longer teacher. The whole point hav- 
ing teachers that have students 
taught. professor not end him- 
not mean that one cannot 
scholar without teaching position. There 
are many private scholars, and much im- 
portant research takes place non-teaching 
situations, business establishments. But 
why doesn’t one ever talk about the aca- 
demic freedom the scientists who work 
for the General Electric Company? The 
answer simple: they not teach stu- 
dents. The quintessential characteristic 
the professor that teacher stu- 
dents, and needs academic freedom 
order teach with maximum effective- 
ness, The short the matter that 
cannot reach the height his powers with- 
out it, and the student entitled the 
best that him. This also the reason 
why professors should engage research. 
Research not, for professors, end 
itself. justifiable because, generally 
speaking, professors who engage continu- 
ously the pursuit new knowledge are 
better teachers than those who not. 
brief, the student entitled the best edu- 
cational service the institution can possibly 
supply him, and gets shoddy product 
the professor not free pursue the 
truth wherever may take him, and 
communicate his findings freely. 

Professor volume seeks 
describe the present status academic free- 
dom the United States. the first part 
examines the present climate opinion, 
the new wave intolerance, and the 
assaults upon academic freedom the 
champions the new orthodoxy. Among 
these deals with the activities the legis- 
lative committees, patriotic organizations, 
certain special-interest groups and pseudo- 
educational associations. underscores the 
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point that “it nearly always particular 
interest groups, and not infrequently rela- 
tively small groups, that carry the at- 
tack.” The new wave intolerance takes 
many forms, such the censorship 
books through the attempt control li- 
braries, the screening textbooks and read- 
ing lists, and the proliferation legisla- 
tion imposing loyalty oaths various types. 
With regard the activities the cham- 
pions the new orthodoxy, Professor Mac- 
Iver reaches several conclusions: that 
“they totally ignore misconceive the 
function the institution higher learn- 
ing”; that “their specific proposals are 
always repressive character”; and that 
“their main weapon the deliberate ex- 
ploitation, for their own purposes, the 
fear communism.” The magnitude 
the cancer communism not examined 
the author, but take that Professor 
Maclver’s point that the champions 
the new orthodoxy exaggerate its dimen- 
sions and make charges communism 
recklessly and often without any founda- 
tion. 

The second part book, and 
many ways the most informative, de- 
scribes the pattern American academic 
government, devoting separate chapters 
the governing board, the president, the 
faculty, and the alumni and the public. Per- 
haps the most interesting essay the one 
dealing with the governing board, whose 
great power the American educational 
picture fully described. con- 
cludes that boards should consult their fac- 
ulties the quest for new president and 
never appoint one who does not command 
the general approval the teaching staff, 
that boards should not make appointments, 
promotions dismissals professors ex- 
cept the advice the president, who 
turn has previously consulted the fac- 
ulty, appropriate parts thereof, and that 
boards should assure faculties “full auton- 
omy” over the curriculum, the content 
courses, and the conduct teaching and 
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research. strongly deplores the 
frequent lack rapport between faculties 
and governing boards, and correctly stresses 
the need for high trustee qualifications. 
The author does full justice the stra- 
tegic position the university president, 
and his great responsibility for warding 
off attacks freedom research and 
teaching. The question faculty represen- 
tation the board examined great 
length, and the conclusion 
rather reluctantly, that would desir- 
able have such representation. Appar- 
ently the staff and panel advisers for 
this project were divided the question. 

examination political controls 
over education takes dim view 
the implications any expansion 
federal aid. Thus, matters involving 
security and loyalty, “with the prevailing 
climate opinion, the scrutiny employed 
secure this end not infrequently 
sort deter the scholar who any re- 
spect nonconformist independent 
turn mind.” But also pointed out 
that some the most serious menaces 
academic freedom come from state and 
local government. 

discussing the various lines attack 
academic freedom, Professor 
examines the economic line, mainly 
right-wing groups, the religious line (the 
watchwords are and 
and the line social tra- 
dition (here the watchword “the Ameri- 
can way”). next devotes chap- 
ter the subject communism and the 
campus. After analyzing the various rea- 
sons advanced for denying communists aca- 
demic positions, reaches this con- 
clusion: “The evidence showed convinc- 
ingly that anyone who accepted without 
important reservations the methods and 
policies characteristic the Party was not 
fit and proper person for academic 
position. Whereas, did make such res- 
ervations while still remaining the Party, 
his attitude was equivocal and engendered 
reasonable doubt concerning his qualifica- 
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tions.” makes distinction between 
hiring communists and discharging those 
already employed, and urges with regard 
the latter group that careful not 
institute procedures “that will 
affect the integrity our institutions 
learning, the intellectual independence 
the faculty, the professional status the 
tion the perils the purge, re- 
flected our experience with state-im- 
posed test oaths and loyalty programs, 
which almost invariably hurt idealists and 
nonconformists, and not subversives, 
strongly criticizes the results achieved 
legislative investigating committees, and de- 
plores their methods, their carelessness with 
the rules evidence, their tendency ex- 
pand beyond the range matters subject 
legislative control, their refusal per- 
mit adequate rebuttal charges cross- 
examination persons making them, their 
acceptance guilt association, and their 
careless use such epithets “subver- 
His argument seems come this, 
that while rejects the argument the 
fitness communist receive retain 
academic position, thinks these de- 
cisions ought made, each its own 
merits, through normal academic ma- 
chinery and practices, upon the basis 
relevant professional considerations. 
Finally, draws attention the 
growth timidity the part students, 
result the current hunt for “sub- 
versives,” and insists that students should 
free study all ideas. the broader 
question the influence communism 
upon higher education, concludes: 
“There scintilla evidence that the 
policies programs any our insti- 
tutions higher learning have been in- 
fluenced are danger being in- 
fluenced communist educators.” 
Professor devotes chapter 
the academic freedom the student, but 
deals here with such matters the 
students’ right explore ideas freely, their 
right self-government, their right 
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listen outside speakers their own choos- 
ing, and the freedom the student press. 
The relevancy student interests the 
central core academic freedom such 
just barely touched Indeed, 
states that “the right academic free- 
dom anchored more deeply the learn- 
ing process than the teaching one.” 
not agree. have remarked before, 
believe that the touchstone academic 
freedom that offers the only assurance 
that students will properly educated, 
which the indispensable reason why 
have professors the first place. 

The right the professor academic 
freedom, like all rights, necessarily entails 
responsibilities, and draws atten- 
tion, closing, the character these 
responsibilities, scholar must have the 
same respect for the need evidence 
the platform that has the classroom. 
should not use abusive language 
make intemperate proposals. short, 
should behave with the judiciousness and 
dignity that the community has right 
expect But also has right 
private life, and exercise the political 
and civil liberties that every citizen enjoys. 
has right security tenure and 
status consistent with his service so- 
ciety. And has right decide those 
matters which fall within the ambit his 
professional competence. charged 
with intellectual dishonesty other de- 
who are themselves scholars and who there- 
fore understand the obligations scholar- 
ship. 

Just how serious the present assault 
upon academic freedom? con- 
clusion gloomy one, since goes 
far say that “the weight authority 
the United States now adverse the 
principle intellectual freedom.” 
not know whether this true. ap- 
parent that Professor his staff, 
and his advisers consulted great deal 
evidence. While this book gives many ex- 
amples attacks upon the principles 
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free inquiry, disposed doubt 
whether their cumulative weight supports 
conclusion. fact, doubt 
whether such broad historical fact 
this can established the method 
citing examples. have the illustration 
Toynbee suggest that you can prove 
almost any historical proposition you want 
the method lining examples. 
should think that other methods gather- 
ing information must utilized before 
any such sweeping and devastating con- 
clusion can established. Among other 
things, one way acquiring necessary in- 
formation ask professors and students 
how they feel the subject. While polling 
techniques are still immature and full 
pitfalls, they yield valuable information 
many matters opinion. least one 
research organization has undertaken 
poll teachers the subject academic 
freedom, but the results have not yet 
been 

discussing what can about it, 
Professor Maclver reviews 
bilities the governing board, the presi- 
dent, the faculty, the alumni, and the 
students. Each can its part and carries 
share responsibility, sure. Where 
his prescriptions fall short, however, 
the inadequate attention given the 
larger political framework within which 
our schools and other institutions operate. 
The best remedy can think for 
rampaging investigating Senator who con- 
sistently flouts the elemental rules fair 
play for the voters retire him 
private life. Nothing quite harmless 
civil liberties ex-Senator. the 
last analysis the ballot the decisive 
weapon democracy. The ultimate so- 
lution for such problems those which 
were examined the American Academic 
Freedom Project political. not agree 
with suggestion that the prob- 
lem find ways limiting the ma- 
jority. the contrary, think the prob- 
lem win the majority the side 
freedom all its aspects. Given our tradi- 
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tions, and the teachings our national 
heroes, and the impressive weight our 
national literature, not despair the 
possibility preserving our most cherished 
intellectual values thoroughly demo- 
cratic way. 
Davip FELLMAN 

University Wisconsin 


Dr. David Fellman Professor 
Political Science, University Wis- 
consin. currently President 
the Midwest Conference Political 
Scientists. 


Brubacher. Prentice Hall, Inc. 520 


$5.00. 

This book readings the field 
philosophy education selected and or- 
ganized for beginning students the grad- 
uate level educational philosophy. The 
word “eclectic” used here the sense 
collection readings rather than that 
organized philosophy taken from 
variety sources, The readings are chosen 
from wide variety philosophical points 
view. many cases, conflicting views 
the same topic follow each other. some 
cases, the editor has done because the 
aptness the selection rather than 
illustration the uniqueness the point 
view. For example, some cases John 
Dewey quoted philosophical matters 
which could equally well accepted 
educational philosophers with general view- 
points different than John Dewey, The 
readings have been organized into thirty 
chapters topics without any effort tie 
the readings within the chapter together 
any kind accompanying explanation 
the editor. However, the beginning 
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each chapter, there are sets appropri- 
ate questions which the reader student 
may use guide him make his own syn. 
thesis from the readings that particular 
chapter. 

Sample headings the chapters follow: 
“The Role Educational Philosophy”; 
“Traits “The Nature 
Knowledge”; Education”; 
and Education”; “Academic 
Freedom”; “The Curriculum”; and “Re. 
ligious Education.” 

course, the optimal organization for 
set readings this kind depend 
how they are used. Each instructor 
for class the kind for which these read- 
ings are designed would probably have his 
own ideas the most effective organiza- 
tion. This book has been used for period 
some two three years the classes 
the reviewer. the whole, has found 
that the organization fairly functional, 
does not use the chapters the order 
which the editor has organized 

The readings general are well chosen. 
Some them, particularly are found 
Chapter “Traits Reality” are little 
too involved for beginning students with- 
out accompanying explanation with- 
out background which this case the 
previous two chapters have mot supplied. 
Comments and 
directed toward helping the reader under- 
stand the point view the writer 
particular quotation would have helped 
make the material more meaningful. This 
book readings far from teaching.” 
requires considerable help from the in- 
structor who uses the materials, Perhaps 
this should be. 

The philosophy the editor is, course, 
reflected the material. evidently feels 
that placing the student contact with 
the original writings the philosopher 
some kind topical form the student will 
learn think for himself and, with some 
guidance, will synthesize the ideas into 
philosophy his Other alternative 
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methods, such as, completely problems 
approach the one hand, analytical 
comparative approach the other are also 
possible. reviewer his own classes 
uses these materials systematic compar- 
ative approach drawing upon the materials 
where appropriate. 

The book strongly recommended 
the best the field for the graduate student 
beginning his educational philosophy study 
for the student philosophy education 
who desires enrich his background, 

University Cincinnati 
Last 

Niblett. Foreword Margaret 

Mead. William Sloane Associates, 

Inc. 146 pp. $2.50. 

This book, first published England 
under the title “Education and the Modern 
Mind,” has been recognized there com- 
mentary the first order. significant 
book for Americans. this country there 
has been plethora “how books 
Education and the so-called practical 
books. William James was right when 
declared that the most important thing 
about man his philosophy life, under- 
lying philosophical principles are doubtless 
area that now, all times, need 
studied. 

sure there are America distin- 
guished philosophical scholars, who form 
oases desert mechanics administra- 
tion and routines educational procedure. 
least can learn from analysis 
education itself foreign observers, especi- 
ally from one who has spent much time 
America, studying our education systems. 
Leeds University. 

The book does not take extremist posi- 
tions. does, fluent and excellent style, 
examine and challenge current assumptions, 
among which the widespread belief 
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and “happiness,” and the mis- 
taken notion that mere unfolding person- 
ality the summum bonum the educa- 
tional process, Recognizing the influence 
sociological factors forming the individ- 
ual, nevertheless sees the need for moral 
effort. 

Such topics “neutrality 
the difference between “indoctrination and 
propaganda;” “commitment 
dom;” “discipline and “self- 
expression” and “freedom;” and 
ing” and recreations (to name 
only few) are presented forcefully and 
concretely, problem solving said 
“in almost all important and significant 
moments our life are involved 
mysteries rather than problems.” plea 
made for vital religion far beyond doc- 
trinal teaching. 

final chapter ““The Release Leader- 
ship” designed elevate the dignity 
the teaching profession. release leader- 
ship necessary “that there should 
more teachers high quality, men and 
women awake and aware, representatively 
civilized” “it takes principles, sense 
values and personal will bring about 
changes that are 

This engrossing book, one exciting 
enough stimulate thoughtfulness and 
fession” its exponents must concerned 
with discussions problems the profes- 
sional rather than the trade level. the 
former this book good example. 


Bennett, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 411 pp. $5.50. 

This advertised resource book 
for teacher, counselors, and administrators. 
traces the scurces group guidance pro- 
cedures social work, medical and psychi- 
atric practice, religious and secular educa- 
tion, and personnel work, with emphasis 
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implications practices these various 
fields for educational programs all age 
levels. first glance this appears 
broad coverage for one volume, but the 
author neatly ties these areas into the group 
approach for individual learnings guid- 

Margaret Bennett establishes the place 
group approaches guidance the first 
chapter Guidance Groups. She points 
out the increased interest research and 
experimentation group guidance, 
group therapy and the classroom teacher’s 
role guidance from 1939 1954. How- 
ever, she emphasizes the fact that there 
more lag between practice and research 
group procedures than some other areas 
because the relative newness the field. 

There attempt divide the ten 
chapters which comprise this book into units 
sections, although Chapters and 
discuss personality and interpersonal rela- 
tionships and Chapters and give voca- 
tional and educational approaches. 

Chapter presents approaches through 
the curriculum. The author sets the 
goals for these as: (a) increased under- 
standing self and reciprocally others, 
and the development sound techniques 
self-appraisal; (b) skill making wise 
and satisfying choices and adjustments 
each stage development; (c) sufficient 
insight into types maladjustment rec- 
ognize them oneself, deal with them 
effectively, secure appropriate assist- 
ance analyzing improved adjustments 
(p. 178). 

Chapter ways appraising indi- 
vidual and group needs through the group 
approach are discussed. Only two group 
techniques are mentioned: sociometric meas- 
ures are pupils’ writings. Self-appraisal ap- 
proaches discussed include pictures self, 
personality preview, and standardized per- 
sonality tests and inventories. Surely there 
are number other approaches ap- 
praising needs. These two chapters seem 
the most pertinent developing 
understanding the processes group 
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guidance, but the content definitely lack. 
ing scope and concreteness. 

Chapter the author lists sources 
the group approach the educational field 
good teaching, counseling, vocational 
guidance, orientation programs colleges 


and secondary schools, general education 


and life-adjustment education programs, 

The contributions research groups 
dynamics are adequately covered (Chapter 
but the inclusion the case method 
teaching techniques for group guidance 
seems misplaced. The title Chap- 
ter and Learn- 
ing Learn.” The author states that 
out life” “broader scope than learning 
study school” 148). Learning 
then, not viewed only the acquistion 
skills, knowledge, attitudes, and values, 
but way life. 

the presentation appraisal tech- 
niques for vocational and educational guid- 
ance Chapter the slant toward self- 
appraisal. Dr. Bennett asserts that self-ap- 
praisal lifelong task and that the tech- 
niques developed group study and coun- 
seling are more important than the specific 
information about self acquired any one 
unit course. Chapters and designate 
specific techniques for the elementary level 
and for secondary and college levels, The 
author recommends that group techniques 
expanded include significant questions 
related individual students, rather than 
using many interview sessions for the repe- 
titious consideration problems. 

Chapter shows some the emerging 
standards for group-guidance services, This 
seems the weakest chapter the book. 
Surely the extensive research and experi- 
mentation cited Chapter have raised 
and solved more problems personnel 
than are cited this chapter. 

appendix forty pages titled Scratch- 
foot Ranch should placed separate 
volume. While this well-planned program 
carried out with gifted children excellent, 
effort made show that can 
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made integral part the group ap- 
proaches presented Bennett. explana- 
tion the program which includes how 
the plan evolved would immeasurable 
help the reader aid establishing 
the setting for this human-relations discus- 
sion. 

This pioneer effort bring together all 
available research data group guidance 
commended. With crowded school 
conditions practically every community, 
group approaches must necessity take pre- 
cedence over individual approaches. The 
multiplicity problems which must re- 
solved school age boys and girls in- 
creasing because the fast pace which 
they live. Group procedures which help 
each individual understand himself can 
Both elementary and high school teachers 
can improve their approach the problems 
teaching children and youth following 
the principles group guidance given. 

University Wyoming 


HIGHER LEARNING George 
Press, (Berkeley California) 287 pp. 
$6.00. 


amazing characteristic the post- 
war years the number volumes which 
have been appearing education foreign 
countries, Many these are authored 
educational leaders the respective Euro- 
pean countries, and contain accurate de- 
scriptions and interpretations seen through 
native 

The present volume the work 
American who has wide acquaintanceship 
with British education. For two years 
served visiting professor the Univer- 
sity London. After completion the vol- 
ume was read critically leading English 
educational leaders, among whom were 
Arnaud Teid, professor education 
the University London; Joseph 
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Lawreys, professor comparative edu- 
cation, University London; Stanley 
Curtis, senior lecturer education, Uni- 
professor education, University Shef- 
field; Sir Walter Moberly, formerly chair- 
man the University Grants Committee; 
Niblett, director the Institute 
Education, University Leeds; Sir 
Hector Hetherington, principal the Uni- 
versity Glasgow; and the late Sir Fred 
Clarke, formerly director the Institute 
Education London, who guided its 
production until few days before his death. 

The treatment the book not merely 
descriptive, but critical well, the lat- 
ter being perhaps its chief merit for the 
American There ample sum- 
marization the university tradition 
found England from the Middle Ages 
the present. the “architecture” uni- 
versity life found substantial exhibit 
facts about student housing, women’s 
enrollment, government and administra- 
tion and the organization university 
studies. chapter describes the distribution 
funds from the public purse. 

this reviewer the last five chapters 
are the most challenging. Positions edu- 
cational philosophers higher learning are 
surveyed, The extent which examina- 
tion the learning process higher edu- 
cation going indicated the first 
sentence Chapter “Nowhere Brit- 
ish intellectual life more soul-searching 
taking place than within the confines 
the universities.” the United States 
there attempt find foundations 
moral and social values. Writings lead- 
ing philosophers are examined. General 
education there, this country, re- 
ceiving increased attention. 
“Education for Democratic Leadership” in- 
sists that the universities must accept their 
responsibility the central agency for the 
future’s leadership. But planning pro- 
gram action British thought still 
“unsure ground.” 

final chapter devoted summary 
and criticism. Here frankness charac- 
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teristic. For example, “modern theory and 
practice are based for the most part 
knowledge prevalent least generation 
ago”; again, “concepts regarding the pur- 
pose, nature and function science pro- 
pounded exponents the arts, the hu- 
manities, religion are the whole nar- 
row, prejudiced, and worst all inaccu- 
rate.” Other shortcoming are too tradi- 
tional and narrow interpretation the 
face newer findings social and scien- 
tific fields; too easy charge that modern 
society lacks values, bickerings the rela- 
tive values subject matter various 
types; the method selection students 
the universities; and too little humility 
the university’s assumption, that 
responsible for all the learning the student 
will 

The other side the picture presents 
the strengths the British universities. 
They are relatively free from govern- 
mental control; they accept governmental 
aid, but without control; the administra- 
tive, executive and business staffs are com- 
posed large number who have served 
either teaching staffs who are pres- 
ently engaged lecturing; material aid 
given students university caliber, eighty 
per cent British university students being 
subsidized some manner; finally, the 
attitude administrators British uni- 
versities that their prime duty serve 
teaching staffs, not dictate them. Mat- 
ters method and curriculum are left 
more those composing the instructional 
staffs than many other countries. 

The elaborate notes the text the 
volume and the ample bibliography pri- 
mary well secondary sources ably 
chosen. The completeness, fairness and 
objectivity this book commended 
and fulfills the purpose the author 
describing the stimulus leading 
study as, his opinion, for the last ten 
years there has not been “comprehen- 
sive, objective presentation British uni- 


versity education.” 


Howard Lane and Mary Beauchamp, 
Prentice-Hall Inc. 353 pp. $4.95. 

this age which has been labeled the 
Era the New Conservation, when power- 
ful currents traditionalism are apparent 
not only economics and religion but also 
education, when the names Jacques 
Barzun, Arthur Bestor, and Robert 
Hutchins suggest battle cry for more 
classical kinds educational philosophy, 
book human values and relations 
teaching indeed timely. 

Section “What Does Mean 
Human?” the authors set down some 
the more important principles and insights 
about the process becoming mature hu- 
man beings: the world one human 
relationships; human behavior 
ful; human nature learned; personal dif- 
ferences affect learnings; personal feelings 
determine quality experience; and 
child learns acculturation or, Dewey 
wrote Pedagogic Creed, child 
“becomes inheritor the funded capital 
civilization.” The authors explore the 
thesis that man “built think” (pp. 
ff). Yet man cannot think effectively alone; 
lives “process world,” where solu- 
tions problems vary directly with vari- 
ables that changing society may have in- 
troduced into the situation. Hence, biologi- 
cal evolution and civilization are considered 
progress cooperation. Even more, mod- 
ern technology increases need for coopera- 
tion. Earl Cunningham states 
(Educational Theory, January, 1955), 
“Achieving ends process world de- 
mands different kind attack from that 
world, where lessons are learned once, and 
this learning good throughout time and 
space.” 

Society’s great task develop people 
who can work and live together com- 
plex, interdependent world. The qualities 
personality, and the ways organizing, 
working, and living essential this way 
life are set forth Part the authors 
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state, these qualities can learned only 
children grow social circumstances that 
cherish, esteem, and employ such values. 

Another interesting aspect the new 
epistemology the role which the “group 
mind” plays the knowing process, The 
arguments Section II, “What Does 
Mean Live Mid-Twentieth Cen- 
are based upon the assumption that 
schools, communities, and nations should 
attempt train people work together 
for commonly accepted After all, 
the pragmatic value cooperative efforts 
has been demonstrated, while the ill effects 
lack cooperation among individuals 
and nations are quite apparent. Further, 
just the printing press and the surge 
democracy forced literacy upon our found- 
ing fathers, today the airplane and the 
atomic bomb are forcing acquire the 
skills living and working together, 
learning how think Hence the 
authors discuss some the more crucial 
problems which, they say, must 
apply our collective wits: population in- 
crime and delinquency, place for the aged, 
and use power. 

Part III, “What Are the Dynamics 
Learning Live Together?” are dis- 
cussed such topics the role the adult 
the child’s life, the functioning leader- 
ship, roles group membership, using 
group discussion and role-playing, forma- 
tion groups, and physical conditions for 
group living. 

this age the New Conservatism, 
when some have taken stand for tradi- 
tionalism, and some are not quite certain 
about the eternal verities education, 
may reminded Walter Lippmann’s 
observation, mariner ever enters upon 
amore uncharted sea than does the average 
human being born the twentieth cen- 
tury. Our ancestors thought they knew 
their way from birth through eternity, but 
are puzzled about day after tomorrow.” 

University Wyoming 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION Epuca- 


Harold Moore and Newell 


Walters. Harper and Brothers, 476 

$5.00. 

Between 1939 and 1954 books were 
published which treated, specifically, the 
topic personnel administration public 
education. 1954 and 1955, response 
felt need the profession, several 
good books appeared dealing with the prob- 
This book Moore and Walters 
one them. two the books deals 
with the general problem personnel ad- 
ministration the same way. One book 
concerned itself primarily with personnel 
problems the school administrator another 
was concerned with reporting current prac- 
tices selected All these books 
have met real Moore and Walters 
have brought together additional helpful 
and useful data, They have discussed the 
general relationship between personnel prob- 
lems and school organization; the impor- 
tance personnel administrative organi- 
zation; problems personnel the local 
level; and special problems related ad- 

The authors have treated both the proc- 
ess and structure school administration 
light the importance personnel 
the task confronting the challenging 
problems public education today and 
the decade Their treatment these 
problems well done. 

The discussion teacher unions not 
thorough nor complete one might 
desire light the increasing interest 
the AFT among teachers. Unfortunately, 
too, the latest information concerning CIO 
teacher organizations not reported the 
book, the evidence being dated 1950. 

The chapters recruitment teachers 
and work the non-teaching personnel 
are especially good, the chapter 
freedom teach. Numerous examples from 
specific school systems add the book. 

Part chiefly concerned with provid- 
ing factual basis for developing adequate 
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personnel policies; demonstrate the 
facts that here area which needs ex- 
ploration; and that certain principles are 
basic. Part the authors deal with the 
work and responsibilities various groups 
essential giving appropriate attention 
personnel problems, Part III the authors 
are concerned with problems local per- 
sonnel administration, which problems were 
the major consideration contemporary 
book the field. Part the status 
the teaching profession the focus at- 
tention. Also, Part the reader, the 
last chapter will find discussion chal- 
lenges faced the future. 

very useful and readable book, “Per- 
sonnel Administration Education” 
excellent addition other very recent books 
this same field. 

.WEBER 
University Connecticut 


Kathleen Hester. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 403 pp. $4.00. 


This readable book which should 
prove interest both teacher and ad- 
ministrator, basis scientific though 
practical, the gap between re- 
search findings and actual classroom pro- 
cedures.” the same time offers infor- 
mation which will value the teacher 
educating “the public, especially parents, 
why modern reading methods function 
better than old-fashioned methods.” 

The contents Teaching Every Child 
Read are organized around the major 
concerns those teachers who are inter- 
ested that philosophy reading instruc- 
tion which places emphasis the develop- 
ment the whole child. The author, 
adapting her materials such organiza- 
tion, provides five part arrangement 
her major lines thought. 

Part “The Teacher Studies Reading,” 
treats the developement present day 
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methods teaching reading and how chil. 
dren learn read. this part one 
particular method given preference, 
Instead consideration given the nature 
and meaning reading and how the 
methods teaching reading today have de. 
veloped. 

exposition how teachers may study 
their pupils determine the pupils’ readi- 
ness read given Part II. Here the 
importance reading readiness and the 
values the teacher’s understanding the 
mental, physical, social, emotional, and ed- 
ucational phases reading readiness are 
emphasized. addition there ap- 
praisal reading readiness means 
standardized reading readiness tests, audi- 
tory comprehension tests, and directed ob- 
servations the classroom teacher. 

treatment suggested procedures and 
techniques which may prove helpful de- 
veloping certain phases reading readiness 
receive emphasis Part III. The author 
here shows the importance providing for 
each specific types exercises assist 
him those phases reading where 
needs progress and where will 
able meet success. Skills 
which are essential for efficient reading are 
presented with emplanations tech- 
niques which will lead the development 
such skills and abilities meaningful 
situations well according pupil needs. 

Part IV, “The Teacher Improves In- 
struction,” presents types in-service pro- 
grams for both teachers and administrators. 
These presentations are specific and are ac- 
companied statements educational 
opportunities which may realized 
those who participate such programs. 

Evaluation the reading program from 
the point view pupil growth and de- 
velopment well from the point view 
the entire reading program the chief 
concern Part Explanations are given 
appraisal and evaluation. Some the 
more common evaluation procedures are 
included. Also list criteria for evaluat- 
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ing the effectiveness the reading pro- 
gram 
STRETCH 


Jefferson Keller Franklin. Harper 
and Brothers, 302 pp. $4.00. 


Modern curriculum workers the sec- 
ondary school level are stressing the impor- 
tance common learnings, meeting the 
needs youth, and providing compre- 
hensive rather than specialized education 
for American youth. The book under re- 
makes significant contribution the 
educational literature dealing with these 
current curriculum problems. 

The author, principal Metropolitan 
Vocational High School New York, 
leader his field. The data used the 
book are based upon wide reading, the re- 
turns 220 questionnaires sent princi- 
pals high schools that approached the 
comprehensive high school pattern (selected 
200 educational leaders), and the visita- 
tion schools scattered throughout the 
nation, 

The book reports accurately (all schools 
described had opportunity read the 
manuscript) the educational programs 
large variety American high schools. In- 
terpretations made are based upon positive 
philosophy and sound educational theory. 
The author has attempted answer the 
question, What kind educational organi- 
will give the students the kind 
education they ought have? 

The comprehensive high school the 
typical secondary school this country and 
peculiarly American institution. The 
believes that the comprehensive high 
congenial and harmony with 
deep-rooted American 
that right and desirable for children 
from all classes, economic levels, and occu- 


Baylor University 
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pational groups associate together 
with its common required program gen- 
eral education, supplemented the variety 
specialized offerings necessary serve 
all the youth the community, probably 
second none, and its organization should 
extended and improved the needs 
democratic life this country demand.” 

comprehensive high school are given 
chapter These criteria are used for in- 
terpreting the programs schools visited 
and present the author’s philosophy edu- 
cation. 

answering the question, Should there 
comprehensive high schools specialized 
vocational high schools?, the author con- 
cluded that “‘the carefully planned compre- 
hensive high school adequate educa- 
tional instrument for the one-high-school 
community but, the community grows 
into what likely great city, must 
specialize—wisely and well.” Excellent ex- 
amples comprehensive high schools are 
given throughout the book. Particular em- 
phasis, however, given how students 
learn best, teaching the 
(providing both generalized and specialized 
education), desirable guidance work, and 
well-educated sympathetic teachers. 

The prejudices surrounding vocational 
education and work experiences are dealt 
with chapter “The Anatomy 
Prejudice.” Practical suggestions are made 
for overcoming these prejudices 
emphasizing the excellent opportunities and 
incentives for teaching morals, the morals 
democratic society. 

The book closes with chapter, Where 
From Here?, which carefully 
summarizes the author’s beliefs about the 
importance the comprehensive high 
school and vocational education its broad- 
est sense. 

The reviewer impressed the en- 
thusiasm the author and the great zeal 
which has for making secondary educa- 
tion meet the needs youth. has 
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boundless faith America’s youth, Educa- 
tors and administrators throughout the na- 
tion should find the book practical source 
information for modern curriculum im- 
provement. 

University California, Los Angeles 


TEACHING THE ELEMENTARY 
Lavone Hanna, Gladys 
Potter, and Neva Hageman. Rine- 
hart and Co., Inc. 566 pp. $5.50. 


This much needed book. Since the 
unit work plan went like rocket 
some years ago come full blaze 
interest and effort some the experi- 
mental schools, has come down like the 
stick the hands teachers and adminis- 
trators who failed grasp the implications 
the The term has been used 
designate all sorts things vary far from 
the original Here, the authors have 
made plain the difference between the true 
unit work and the mistaken application 
the term, “blocks subject matter, 
book, project which the children un- 
dertake” 101), and have done well 
collecting, consolidating, clarifying, illus- 
trating, and criticizing the ideas involved 
developing such unit with They 
also offer effective disproval the state- 
ments those critics modern education 
who claim that this type teaching the 
so-called “fundamentals” reading writ- 
ing and arithmetic, and the facts history 
are neglected. The need, growing out 
the unit, for the children learn these 
things, accurately and appreciatively 
conscious part their living, instead 
shown clearly the demands for them 
made the unit. 

The book divided into three sections, 
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plus two appendixes, detailed table con. 
tent, and index. The first section~ 
Framework for Unit Selection and 
zation—deals with “the relation 
change unit teaching, the psychological 
bases for unit selection and development, 
democratic values and unit teaching, and 
the organization learning experiences,” 
(pp. 26, 57, 74) The second section— 
Teaching the Unit— not well 
ganized the first and, few places, 
indulges repetition that not 
lation. But contains wealth valuable 
material explaining what do, how 
it, and why. The third section—Preplan- 
ning for Unit Teaching—presents four 
“Resource Units” for children different 
grade levels—Living Our 
(Grade 1), Mexican Village (Grade 
4), How the Pioneers Went Westward, 
(Grade 5), Communications. (Grade 6). 
the first these there seems un- 
due emphasis the care pets. Even 
pet lover, this subject can hardly felt 
community many the other topics and 
yet receives the most space. Appendix 
Our Milk. difficult see how this 
differs sufficiently from the 
Units” merit individual place. While 
the subjects for these units are much the 
same those used the early days 
unit teaching and have even moved over 
topics for study into schools using more 
traditional methods, the units themselves 
are rich suggestions that any wise 
teacher could easily select from them all 
the material she could possibly need and still 
use only that which was within the under- 
standing her children and interest and 
value them. Appendix devoted 
up-to-date information about sources 
materials, 
RUTH PATTERSON 

Butler University 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Eternal superb book photo- 
graphs monuments ancient Egypt and 
the city and rural life Egypt today. 
There are 144 illustrations, with each 
which there clarifying note. Nearly 
all are full page. The photography ex- 
cellent. The country “one vast museum” 
and the plates exhibit the relics and re- 
mains vividly that one wishes could 
the realities photographed the 
—The text arranged Clement 


| 


translated Laetitia Gifford, First pub- 
the United States Philosophical Library, 
Inc., East Fortieth Street, New York 
16, New York. The gravure pictures were 
printed Aulard, Paris, France. The 
price $6.00. 

Dictionary American Maxims pub- 
Philosophical Library, Inc., also, 
and edited David Kin. This meaty 
volume 597 pages which sells for $7.50. 
collection generous size which 
contains thousands maxims from the 
past and from living authors well. In- 
cluded are quotations from such older 
authors Emerson, Thomas Paine, 
Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin 
and such moderns Will Rogers, Albert 
Einstein, Helen Keller, Mencken, 
and Robert Frost. These are invalua- 
ble aid authors and public speakers. The 
quotations are unusual their pungency 
and aptness. 

Education and Society contains concise 
descriptions the educational systems now 
found France, Scandinavia, the United 
States, Central Europe, and Great Britain. 
The author each the five sections 
hand knowledge and experience the sys- 
tems which describes. the 


various ways which the free societies are 
striving work out their own salvation.” 
The general editor the volume Sir 
John Sargent, sometime Director Edu- 
cation, Essex County Council (England), 
now warden the Missenden Abbey Adult 
Education College. The section the 
American system education the work 
tem, Lester Smith; the French 
system, Pol-Simon, Director the 
International School Geneva; the 
Scandinavian systems Kalund- 
Jorgensen; and the systems Ger- 
many, Holland and Switzerland Her- 
Batchworth Press, Bloomsbury Street, 
London England five shillings. 
The American price not stated. There 
are 176 

There much misunderstanding the 
South among those other sections our 
country. volume from The University 
North Carolina Press has just been is- 
sued which will much clarify the 
situation, which summarizes well what the 
South doing, and its present status. The 
title Public Education the South To- 
day and Tomorrow. statistical sur- 
vey well interpretation. Professors 
Ernest Swanson and John Griffin 
made the investigation, both the staff 
Emory University. supplements and ex- 
tends the earlier basic volume “The Negro 
and the Schools” written forty-five asso- 
ciated scholars and edited Harry Ash- 
more. has 137 pages and includes 
statistical tables basic the information 
those who must determine what the 
South during the next decade. The price 
$5.00. 

The Macmillan Company has just pub- 
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lished beautiful volume entitled The New 
Basic which Darrell Barnard 
and Lon Edwards are the authors. The 
volume more than 600 pages com- 
petently illustrated. sells for $4.20. 
contains units organized the prob- 
lem plan. revision earlier vol- 
ume, Basic Science, published 1951. Not 
only this most attractive book, but 
pupil who masters its contents is, the 
name suggests, well his way un- 
derstanding elementary basic science. 

Ben Kimple, Drew University, his 
volume, Moral Principles the Bible, 
studies the contribution the Bible 
moral philosophy. Titles the six chapters 
are: The Prophetic Interpretation Hu- 
man Life; The Prophetic Interpretation 
Moral Judgment; The Moral Criterion 
Prophetic Religion; Metaphorical 
tions Moral Judgment; 
Explanation for Moral Principles; and 
Empirical Analysis Moral Principles. 
compact volume 167 pages which 
sells $4.50. from the Philosophical 
Library, New York. 

The Macmillan Company 
lished Patterns for Living (in fourth 
edition), edited Oscar James Camp- 
bell, Justine Van Gundy, and Caroline 
Shrodes. “The emphasis man, and 
his efforts find meaning life.” The 
volume contains nearly 1,000 pages se- 
lections important authors and covers 
such topics the self; parents and chil- 
dren; men and women; media com- 
munication; the arts; education; the dem- 
ocratic heritage; freedom and human dig- 
nity; and the world scene. There are notes 
for reading and writing and biographical 
comprehensive introduction the realm 
literature. The price $5.25. 

The Wilson Company has pub- 
lished The Library High School Teach- 
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ing. authored Martin Rossoff, the 
librarian James Madison High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. this handy and 
valuable little volume are discussions 
vital problems such the relationship 
the teacher the school librarian, the 
brary laboratory-workshop, the li- 
brary and the reading program, group 
guidance and the school library, planning 
and teaching library lessons, and materials 
educational enrichment. There are 120 
pages. well worth the price $2.00. 
list 300 paper-bound books suitable 
for high school reading program use- 
ful. 

The Columbia University 
published Melvin Baker’s 
John Dewey’s Educational Theory, 
succinct volume 205 pages. Following 
the introduction twelve main topics are 
presented. These include psychology, logic, 
ethics, social philosophy, his reactions 
educational movements, 
school, and assessment Dewey’s the- 
fame that interpretations his philosophy 
are still published frequently. book 
priced $3.50. 

Business Behavior (Second Edition) 
Mary Bell and Ray Abrams ex- 
cellent guide personality training for men 
and women. published the South- 
western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Though designed primarily for 
workers the business world has much 
offer teachers. Among the topics are 
goals business behavior, health habits, 
clothing and grooming, techniques used 
business contacts, applying for job, and 
trait training. traits there are thirty. 
final section entitled “Achieving Suc- 
cess.” Its 333 pages offers hints and sug- 
gestions inestimable value for the neo- 
phyte the business world well for 
experienced workers. 


Worthy ote 


Philosophical Library, Pp. 568. 
$6.00. 

Burt, Henry What Have Learned 
Living. Bruce Humphries, Inc., Pp. 
147. $3.00. 

Rue, Aubert. Man and the 
Winds. Philosophical Library, Pp. 195. 
$6.00. 

Gibbs, Henry. Background Bitterness. 
Philosophical Library, Pp. 242. $4.75. 
Jones, Kitty and Oliver, Robert, Pro- 
REDucation. 
Meador Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 

Pp. 246. $3.00. 

Passow, Harry; Miles, Mathew 
Corey, Stephen M.; Draper, Dale 
Training Curriculum Leaders for Coop- 
erative Research. Bureau Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Pp. 158. $1.35. 

Private Schools. Edited Porter Sargent. 
Porter Sargent Publisher. Pp. 1264. 
$8.00. 

Education and the Future 
America. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission. National Education Association 
the United States. Pp. 98. $1.50. 

Public Education the South Today and 
Tomorrow. Edited Ernst Swan- 
son and John Griffin. The Univer- 
sity North Carolina Press. Pp. 137. 
$5.00. 

Reading Clinics, Directory. Compiled 
Walter Barbe. University Chat- 
tanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee. Pp. 
28. $1.00. 

Roeber, Edward C.; Smith, Glenn E.; 
Erickson, Clifford Organization and 
Administration Guidance Services. 


McGraw-Hill Practical Guidance Series. 
Pp. 283. $4.75. 

Runes, Dagobert the Nature 
Man, Philosophical Library, Pp. 105. 
$3.00. 

Schoenfeld, God and Country. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 113. $3.00. 

Stott, Leland The Longitudinal Study 
Individual Development. The Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, Detroit Michigan. 
Pp. 112. $2.75. 

Suner, August (English translation 
Charles Stern) Classics Biology. 
Philosophical Library, Pp. 323. $7.50. 

The Problems Approach and the Social 
Studies. Edited George Fersh. 
Curriculum Series Number Nine. Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies Pp. 
115. $2.00. 

The Teaching Modern Languages. 
UNESCO. Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 293. $2.50. 

The University College the Gold Coast. 
Annual Report the Principal 1953- 
54. Thomas Nelson Sons Limited, 
Edinburgh. Pp. 73. 

Valentine, Parents and Children. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 209. $3.75. 

Wachtel, Henry Security for All and 
Free Enterprise. Philosophical Library. 
Pp. 158. $3.00. 

White, 
Meador Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. Pp. 778. $6.00. 

Wiles, Kimball. Supervision for Better 
Schools. Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 391. 
$4.00. 

Woodman, Dorothy. The Republic 
Indonesia, Philosophical Library, Pp. 
428. $6.00. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 260) 


Tool stimulating account the use 
newer methods teaching language. 
written Earle Randall, Professor 
Modern Languages Purdue. Dr. Randall 
spent five years the faculty North- 
western University and was, for two years, 
Information Control Officer Germany 
for the Military Government. Illustrations 
for the article are found the Supple- 
ment, Part this 

Challenge Educational 
Ross Pugmire, Professor Edu- 
cation the University Oklahoma. 
Dr. Pugmire was special consultant 
the preparation and enactment the Okla- 
homa School Code 1949 and was Coor- 
dinator CPEA (Kellogg project) 
Oklahoma during 1951-1955. now 
consultant the Oklahoma Commission 
Education. belongs Kappa chap- 
ter. 

Our readers are well acquainted with 
the writing Jesse Stuart for 
CATIONAL and through his many 
short stories, novels and poems. has writ- 
ten sixteen books. Perhaps best known 
teachers “The Thread That Runs 
True,” thrilling story teaching and 
what education means our country. 
this issue will found his Henry Hill Comes 
W-Hollow, tribute one the coun- 
try’s prominent educators. 

Education and the Creative Act the 
work Chester Williams, Associate Pro- 
fessor Education, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. Dr. Williams 
member Alpha Iota chapter. graduate 
Dartmouth College, received his doc- 
torate from Yale University 1949. 
coordinator off-campus secondary stu- 
dent teaching and teaches graduate courses 
social and esthetic foundations. 

Dr. Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has sent article which 
was the basis address she gave 
Adelphi College, The Contribution the 


Liberal Arts College Personality 
Dr. Strang Editor the Journal 
the National Association Deans 
Women. She member Sigma and 


Ward Fearnside, Assistant 


sor Speech, University 
(Berkeley) uses the subject his 


bution Must Language Learning 
graduate Bowdoin College, 
Fearnside studied Bonn University fora 
year, after which entered law school and 
graduated with the LL.B. from Harvard 
1938 after which practiced ate 
torney for four years. After additional 
four years military service received hig 
Ph.D. from the University 


where now the Faculty the 


Speech Department. 


From Across the Roger 
felt estimates American education 
English eyes. Professor Armfelt was 
staff the University Leeds. 
away since this article was accepted for 
lication. Only recently one his 


“The Structure English Education” 


ceived favorable reviews both this 
try and England. also wrote 


Hopes and Old Habits.” 
There considerable variety the poetty 


for this issue. Gerhard Friedrich, 


ford College, author Portrait 


Mekkin Perkins, Washington, 
Last Fling; Martha 
Cincinnati, Night; Gilbert 


Devon, England, Moments; Helen 
Jefferson, Berkeley, California, 


zart; Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni, 


Kappa chapter Kappa Delta 


ville, Arkansas, Gull; Corinne Sherman, 


Charleston, South Carolina, 


Catherine Bryant Rowles, 
New York, The Road Bithynia; 


Mariana Davenport, Riverside, 


necticut, Another Year. 
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DR. WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY (1874-1946): 
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From the General Office 


HIs IssuE THE EDUCATIONAL 

FoRUM appears just about the date 
when the Convocation being held—the 
Twentieth the long history the So- 
ciety which now forty-five years 
During the biennium the number chap- 
ters has passed the two hundred mark, and 
others are nearing readiness for admission. 
The biennium just closed has been pros- 
perous and fruitful one. Excellent regional 
conferences were held; committees have 
been working diligently; the circulation 
the Society’s publications 
especially renewal memberships and 
subscriptions. Financial resources are 
peak, now being excess $200,000. 
During the biennium the scholastic stand- 
ard for election active membership has 
risen. The Society’s clerical staff has never 
been Alumni are taking more and 
more active interest the Society and its 
work, 

The Executive Council have been dili- 
gent their duties, Only one who has 
served the Executive Council, who 
has been closely associated with that body, 
realizes how demanding the work direct- 
ing organization such scope is. At- 
tendance meetings, service com- 
mittees, maintaining high degree 


ciency the routines such large organ- 
ization—all these require countless hours 
time the part these who carry 
regular teaching administrative duties 
their own institutions. The Editorial Board 
THE have been 
conscientious and helpful the perform- 
ance their duties. only rarely that 
member absent when regular meeting 
the Board held. Invaluable aid 
given the discussions the Board and 
the many suggestions given not only 
meetings, but more informally cor- 

because the abiding interest in, 
and the deep loyalties to, the Society that 
its work can maintained such 
superior level, and, exceptionally low 
cost the members, can carried with 
enthusiasm and efficiency. 

And now, particularly the representa- 
tives the chapters assembled 
Twentieth Biennial Convocation, our greet- 
ings, our appreciation, and our congratula- 
tions upon their being called their re- 
spective chapters high service 
cause education, May the deliberations 
earnest, the actions wise, and the high 
aspirations fully realized. 
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Dr. William Chandler Bagley 


Dr. William Chandler Bagley, and 
pay tribute his memory. was good 
fortune work with Dr. Bagley 1934, 
and when was the evening 
his brilliant life. Long before personal 
contacts with Dr. Bagley began, had met 
him young student St. Mary’s 
Dominican College when studying his now 
famous textbooks: Educative Process 
and Classroom Management. Education- 
ally speaking, was brought Bag- 
ley curriculum. These two textbooks in- 
troduced Dr. William Chandler 
Bagley and the teaching profession. 
that time, mere college sophomore, little 
did realize that nine years later, would 
one Dr. Bagley’s graduate students. 
Frankly, confess that first introduc- 
tion Dr. Bagley was the nature 
shock, because had failed consider that 
authors are not very young when they are 
writing their books, and that the intervening 
years between the time when was stu- 
dent and the time when met Dr. Bagley 
had been years added Dr. Bagley’s age. 
first day Dr. Bagley’s class 
came face face with the reality that Dr. 
Bagley was old had never 
seen picture Dr. Bagley prior meet- 
ing him, hence his completely white hair— 
and the way lots it, his feeble voice 
and ebbing bodily strength were 
unexpected. 


Address delivered Sister Mary Louise, 
O.P., St. Mary’s Dominican College the 
regional meeting KAPPA DELTA 
Loyola University the South New Orleans, 
La., January 28, 1956. 


Today, look back, glad that 


things happened the way they did, 
would not wish change the timing 
events. that time, needed the inspira- 
tion that Dr. Bagley gave me. His educa- 
tional philosophy was familiar me, since 
had studied his writings, but what 
needed was inspiration and that gave 
beginning graduate student. One the 
statements remember from The Educative 
Process is: “Get the teacher who can in- 
spire any cost.” The Educative Process 
had come life, for the man who wrote 
these words was directly and personally in- 
spiring his modesty and humility, 
patience, benevolence, tolerance, and affec- 
tion for each his students. 

The very first thing did preparation 
for this talk was examine once more the 
book which first made Dr. Bagley famous 
educator. was happy find two 
copies each The Educative Process and 
Classroom Management the college li- 
brary wonder classrooms are man- 
aged these days, are they child-cen- 
tered? and one copy School Discipline 
(an ugly word today). Curiosity led 
more than count copies books! 
opened the worn cover The Educative 
Process and noted its tremendous success. 
The Educative Process was first published 
1905, and each year thereafter until 
1922 was reprinted and was not allowed 
out print until April, 1939. Seven- 
teen years uninterrupted publication, and 
this occurring years before the 6-7 and 
associated with “The 
Best-Seller-Books”; 59,936 copies The 


Educative Process were sold. The Educa- 


Process was popular foreign coun- 
tries also the translations this book 
testify. said that there twentieth 
century textbook that does not contain 
Bagley idea, and that: 

Bagley’s personality will missed, but his 
Educative Process will making friends and 
improving teachers. 

Equally impressive figures could given 
for Classroom Management. mention these 
facts show that Dr. Bagley was 
ordinary person. was inspiring teach- 
er, who influenced thousands future 
teachers, in-service teachers, and out-of- 
service teachers, 

Some may have known Dr. Bag- 
ley and worked with him, others may not 
have been fortunate, for all will 
help recall some significant facets and 
facts Dr. Bagley’s life. have selected 
four topics his life comment upon: 
his personality, his opposition progressive 
education, his annual birthday party, and 
his lasting contributions education. 

Dr. Bagley has been described 
colleagues, friends, and students as: 


The Great Conservative 

The Master Teacher 

The Architect Character 

Man Whose Mind and Heart Were Full 
Good Will 

Teacher Teachers 


Dr. Bagley, the great man that was, 
did not even have private office; oc- 
cupied desk space long and wide room 
what was then known the Annex, 
two-floor wooden building behind Teachers 
College. Today, would describe this 
situation “an office pool” which there 
were approximately ten desks for the 
faculty, department heads, and several sec- 
There was nothing private about 
this room—yet here was that Dr. Bagley 
would return after his class work, but 
mostly confer with the countless numbers 
faculty and students who sought his 
advice and not remember ever 
passing this place and seeing time when 


Dr. Bagley was alone his Heavy 
demands were made him—he remained 
cordial, helpful, patient, 
remembered that this time was still 
writing numerous articles for Educational 
Administration and Supervision, School and 
Society, EDUCATIONAL 
Teachers College Record, 

The Teachers College faculty Co- 
lumbia University admired, respected and 
loved Dr. Bagley. Dr. Thomas Briggs 


and 


Combined with his extraordinary skill 
teaching were his personal qualities rugged 
honesty; unfailing courage, and kindliness, which 
made him one the most influential teachers 
the country. man ever had more friends than 
William Bagley. man ever was better 
friend. drew people him his winsome- 
ness, and held them his integrity, wisdom, 
sincerity, loyalty, generosity with himself, and 
his appreciation. Hundreds students carry 
their hearts gratitude for the hours when Dr. 
Bagley sympathetically listened their difficul- 
ties, gave them help, and sent them out with 
renewed faith themselves and courage for 
continued effort. addition the respect and 
even reverence that Bagley had from his students, 
had, more than any other professor have 
known, their genuine affection. His great modesty 
was part his charm. Despite his notable 
successes, his humility often made him think 
later years that his professional life had been 
failure. reflected the little had done, 
rather than the justifiable pride his con- 
tributions American Education. 


Dr. Earle Rugg 

Laddress Mr. Bagley Mister because one 
earliest recollections him the University 
Illinois was when told class that 
Mister was the democratic mark respect for 
male teachers. decried rank and class dis- 
tinction universities, but stood for respect 
for the teacher and for the dignity and worth 
the artist craftsman teaching. 


*Dr. Thomas Briggs, “William Chandler 
Bagley.” Journal, November, 1946, Vol. 
35, 485. 

Dr. Earle Rugg, “William Chandler Bagley: 
The Teacher.” THE Janu- 
ary, 1947, Vol. II, 145. 
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The executive council Kappa Delta 
wrote this appreciation Dr. Bagley 
shortly after his 

spiration. His genial manner and gracious per- 
sonality won for him immediate place the 
hearts all members Kappa Delta Pi, stu- 
dents and faculty alike. His sympathetic counsel, 
sparkling wit, and inimitable little chuckle will 
missed. Those personal qualities did much 
the work the executive council mold tradi- 
tions which will make the ideals Kappa Delta 
endure. 


Dr. Bagley loved argue, but never 
lost his temper. Poise and patience were 
characteristic this noble gentleman! 
Once told class concerning ap- 
proaching debate that considered un- 
ethical enter debate with mind 
completely closed that would not change 
its viewpoint even though one realized that 
his opponent had the truth. resolve 
prior engaging debate that one 
would not alter his position the end 
debate were convinced the truth 
his opponent was tantamount sin 
Dr. Bagley’s eyes. This was exaggera- 
tion his part, was simply this. Dr. 
Bagley believed that while one’s own 
opinions may good, refusal agree with 
others when reason and occasion demand 
it, sign pride and stubbornness. 
One his colleagues, Dr. Even- 
den 
Dr. Bagley was one the country’s most ardent 
and effective disputants educational questions. 
carried chip his shoulder regarding his 
educational beliefs and never allowed his debates 
become personal, but anyone made state- 
ment about his position which was unfair 


worse yet, inaccurate, that person was certain 
hear read about his mistake ways which 


*“An The Executive Council 
Kappa Delta Pi. THE 
January, 1947, Vol. II, 133. 

*Dr. Evenden, “William Chandler Bag- 
ley and the Professional Education Teachers.” 
THE January, 1947, Vol. 
151. 


usually left little doubt who was the 
wrong. 


Dean James Russell Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University said Dr. Bag- 
ley when was still connected with the 
University 

Columbia University cannot afford have man 
like Bagley fighting the outside instead 
(having him the inside) representing Teachers 


There were many controversial issues de- 
bated Dr. Bagley, but his one great pas- 
sion was Progressive Education with capi- 
tals and This past July, 1955, when 
the Progressive Education Association came 
very silent and quiet end without news- 
paper ballyhoo, think that Dr. Bagley 
must have reminded his friends heaven 
the things had said and written con- 
cerning the “Progressives” and their be- 
liefs. the middle thirties Dr. Bagley led 
the movement known 
which was extreme 
progressivism. Dr, Bagley organized 
group known as: The Essentialist Com- 
mittee for the Advancement 
class lectures, Dr. Bagley would say 
concerning the 
The situation has now reached stage where 
difficult discuss the matter rationally. 
recent meeting prominent dean university 
school education accused teachers (and quote 


his words) “hurling chunks subject-matter” 
pupils “merely memorized.” 


Again writes opposing Progressive Edu- 


What you think theory which holds that, 
the absence immediate “real-life” prob- 
lem, purpose motivating stimulus learn- 
ing 


And again quote Dr. 


Bagley, “Is Subject Matter Ob- 
solete?” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, September, 1935, 401. 

6 

403. 

409. 


convention, vociferate sentimental platitudes about 
the sacred rights the you are likely 
get extra “hand” you shed few verbal 
tears over the cruelty examinations and home- 
work, while deftly bringing into every other 
sentence one the favorite stereotypes abuse: 
grammar, the traditional curriculum, compart- 
mentalization, “chunks subject matter” 
memorized, discipline, and you may fairly 
certain ovation. 


The evils resulting from the wholesale 
adoption the doctrine Progressive 
Education, which Dr. Bagley predicted, 
have come pass. The rejection system 
and sequence learning, the condemnation 
chronological relationships, the denial that 
understanding rather than rote-memoriza- 
tion may made the dominant process 
the systematic mastery subject matter, 
the contention that learning must always 
proceed from the immediate interests the 
learner—all these mushy and erroneous 
psychological principles would lead mass 
ignorance, lowering educational stand- 
ards and hedonism. 

Dr. Bagley referred the educational 
doctrines underlying the activity curriculum 


mushy and appealing sentiment rather 
than reason, Many the advocates oppose final 
examinations, 
planned advance the teacher. Failure the 
sense non-promotion course unmitigated 
evil. hundreds school systems today all 
pupils are promoted schedule with the result 
that instead having retarded children piled 
the intermediate grades, now have over 
graded children who are essentially illiterate piled 
the junior and senior high schools. 


And predicted very strong words 
that the® 

complete abandonment organized subject 
matter theoretically the most indefensible and 


socially the most perilous policy ever proposed for 
American educators. 


Dr. Bagley loved celebrate his birth- 


410. 
412. 


days (March 15), which were joyful and 
pleasant occasions. Dr. Briggs describes 
these annual birthday gatherings 


His birthday parties were unique and hilariously 
happy. Each year his students gave him birth- 
day party dinner wherever happened be, 
they loved bring him little gifts, and was 
these joyous occasions that wit his expense 
went hand hand with the serious recognition 
his importance teacher, psychologist, and 


You know that Dr. William Chandler 
Bagley was the founder Kappa Delta 
1911 the University Illinois. 
devoted much time this honor society 
which was always dear his heart, serving 
five years national president, years 
member the executive council, and 
years Laureate Counselor. Dr. Bagley 
was present the annual Kappa initiation 
banquet December, 1935, when be- 
came member the Kappa chapter 
Columbia. recall how happy Dr. Bagley 
was this occasion, and how faculty, stu- 
dents, and Kadelpians desired exchange 
greeting with him. 

Among souvenirs, treasure three 
personal mementos Dr, Bagley: 
autographed copy “Is Subject-Matter 
Obsolete?”, letter thanking for 
birthday card, and personally inscribed 
photograph himself. 

1940, Dr. Bagley retired from 
Teachers College after years serv- 
ice. From 1939 1946, assumed editor- 
ship School and Society, and thus con- 
tinued his great interest education and 
the teaching teachers through his writ- 
ings. died the age 72, 1946. 
When memorial service was held his 
honor shortly after his death 1946, repre- 
sentatives from every state the Union and 
Hawaii and Alaska joined demon- 
stration which expressed its admiration for 
him. 


Dr. Thomas Briggs, cit. 
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Language Laboratory, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


NOTE: The two pictures above show graphically the Language Laboratory, which was 
feature campus tour Purdue University, during the Convocation 1954. article descriptive 
the functioning the Laboratory found Part this issue. was written Professor 
Earle Randall Purdue. 


Installation Chapter 


Theta Chapter 


SoutH STATE COLLEGE, SouTH DAKOTA 


CHAPTER was installed 
South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota, the evening 
October 17, 1955, the Executive Presi- 
dent, Dr. Katherine Vickery. ‘The Charter 
group met the Student Union Building 
where candle service initiation mem- 
bers was followed the installation the 
Assisting with the initiation cere- 
mony were three members State Col- 
lege faculty: Miss Frances Hettler, 
Kappa Chapter, Columbia University, now 
Dean the College Education State 
College; Dr. John Hair, Beta Chap- 
ter, Spearfish, South Dakota, who Pro- 
fessor Secondary Education; and Mr. 
Dick Clugston, former member Gamma 
Chapter St. Cloud, Minnesota. Mr. 
Clugston now teaching counseling and 
guidance the College Education 
State College. 

short business meeting followed the 


Are you the active member, 


The kind who would missed? 


Are you just content that your 
name the list? 


you attend the meetings and 
mingle with the flock? 


you stay home and 
criticize and knock? 


There’s quite program scheduled 
sure heard about 


initiation. Elected the position Presi- 
dent Theta Chapter was Mr. Ver- 
non Richter. Mrs. Harriet Bonhorst was 
elected Vice-President, and Miss Merlynn 
Matejka, Secretary. Miss Corinne Schmuck 
will serve Treasurer, and Mr. Jack 
Schneider Reporter. Miss Avis Giddings 
was elected Historian, and John Hair 
Counselor. 

Three faculty members were initiated 
with the group. They are Dr. Howard 
Kramer, Miss Mildred Walker, and Mr. 
Stanley Students initiated 
charter members were Harriet Witmer 
Lawrence Eugene Carson, Alyce Mary 
Erickson, Tony James Ganje, Mary Anis 
Giddings, Lucille Knudson, Merlynn 
Louise Matejka, Lois Joan Nicholas, Ver- 
non Richter, Corinne Martha 
Schmuck, Jack Schneider, Roberta Lee 
Sellers, and Clara Belle Weller. 


And all appreciate 


come and help out. 


Don’t just member 


dig and your part. 


Think over, members, 
you know right from wrong, 


Are you active member, 
you just belong? 


Apologies Vyvin Kardas. 


(Printed from Program Theta chapter) 
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Regional Conference 


Universiry OCTOBER 27, 1955 


“The Challenge Kappa Delta Membership” 


Regional Conference Kappa 

Delta for Kentucky and Tennessee 
was held the University Louisville, 
October 22, 1955 under the auspices 
Eta Omicron Chapter. Guests were wel- 
comed the meeting K-offee—D- 
oughnuts—and P-hriendship hour. 

Mr. Woodruw Strickler, Vice President 
the University Louisville, formally 
welcomed all the visitors, after which 
“Greetings” from Lawrence Beymer, 
Student Counselor, Purdue University, 
were read Frances Gwinn, Secretary 
Eta Omicron. 

Mary McGary, President Eta 
Omicron, introduced Dr. Samuel Peavy, 
Department Education, University 
Louisville, who led group discussion 
“Ways Used Improve Local Kappa 
Delta meetings.” The following sug- 
gestions were offered delegates: 

Hold one meeting each year the 
home professor the institution 
sponsoring the chapter; 

Stimulate Future Teachers Chap- 
ters inviting them meetings 
Kappa Delta special times; 

Sponsor large open meetings (per- 
haps four year) which all stu- 
dents and faculty members are in- 
vited 

Sponsor support research ex- 

ploring uses television educa- 
tion; 
Have panel discussions four 
more superintendents various 
school districts such subjects 


Combine some Kappa Delta 
meetings with other groups (Social 
Science, Political Science, and the 
like) and hold seminars “Tests 
and Measurements” other suit- 
able subjects; 

Have reception for new students 
honor roll students; 

Pledge sophomore students for 

Honor special students for out- 
standing contributions; and 

10. Pre-plan the programs for the year, 

publishing advance programs, and 
devoting meeting time major 
problems (much detail work may 
done the executive committee 

Mrs. then introduced Miss 

Dorothy Dreisbach, Assistant Supervisor, 
Upper Elementary Education, Louisville 
Public Schools, who led informal group 
discussion “Encouraging Intellectual 
Achievement through Kappa Delta Pi.” 

The following suggestions were offered 

members the group: 

Allow probation period during the 
first year pledge term encourage 
higher scholastic attainment; 

Send letters Honor Roll students 
congratulating them their achieve- 
ments; 

Award especially capable individuals 
through appropriate publicity, dona- 
tions books the library, pin- 
ning them for outstanding contribu- 
tions education; 

Honor students who have attained 
more than the 
ments; 


Recognize Kappa Delta members 
who work and contribute local, 
state, national cultural develop- 
ment; 

Sponsor workshops; 


Set scholarship fund for students 
exhibiting scholastic ability and leader- 
ship, well popularity; and 

Select such outstanding individuals 
committee representatives from 
secondary, elementary, and university 
levels, well from the executive 
board. 

Following the morning session the group 
received quick look the University 
Louisville campus before the luncheon 
which was attractively set with baskets 
African violets for table decorations, and 
place cards bearing hand painted violets 
and large “Welcome.” 

Mr. Morton Walker, Chairman the 
Louisville Board Education, and Profes- 
sor English, University Louisville, 
introduced Katherine Vickery, Execu- 
tive President Kappa Delta Pi, who spoke 
“Kappa Delta Pi, Yesterday and To- 
day.” light past achievements Dr. 
Vickery explained that today have much 
which proud and upon which 


base our present activities Kappa Delta Pi. 


Dr. Joe Wilkes, Counselor Eta 
Omicron Chapter, and Professor Educa- 
tion, University Louisville, presented Dr. 
Harold Benjamin, Laureate Counselor, 
Peabody College, who discussed “The 
Challenge Kappa Delta for the 
Future” for the afternoon session, Dr. Ben- 
jamin challenged members Kappa Delta 
ever alert the changing society 
which live, aware the facts 
mortality, and gear our thinking 
terms the currents modern society. 
closing, charged with the responsibility 


being aware every new development, 


remembering every good old develop- 
ment, and bringing out the best both 
for the betterment ourselves and 
society. 

tea for all conference participants 
brought the day’s program successful 
close. 

Members Eta Omicron Chapter were 
indeed happy have all official delegates, 
counselors, speakers and visitors, attend 
the Regional Conference Kappa Delta 
our 


Frances Gwinn, Secretary 
Counselor 
Eta Omicron Chapter 


Harold Benjamin returned June from Korea where headed 
twelve-member group, which had its purpose get the Korean schools 
back their feet and give the country individualistic education system. 
The project was sponsored jointly the American Korean Foundation, 
the United Nations Reconstruction gency and the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. The schools have been authoritarian, common Japan. More than 
eighty per cent the professors and teachers Korean colleges today re- 
their training Japan. Benjamin headed volunteer education 
team Occupied Japan the request General Douglas MacArthur. 
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Looking America 


James Harris* 


LTHOUGH the student who goes 
foreign country study usually has 
one his major objectives the desire 
country better through 
first hand observation the people and 
their way life, the rare student who 
succeeds achieving this objective. Four- 
teen months study and travel France 
and Italy, during which had the oppor- 
tunity observe closely not only fellow 
Americans—students, tourists, and long 
time residents Europe—but also students 
from number European and Asiatic 
countries, have convinced that 
possible live foreign culture, often 
for long periods time, and gain only the 
most superficial understanding that cul- 
ture. hope that some the following 
suggestions may help point the way toward 
giving foreign students the United States 
more adequate understanding Ameri- 
can society. 

Confronted the necessity coming 
terms with the seeming confusion the 
new society which finds himself, the 


newcomer, depending his adaptability, 


adjusts tacit acceptance rejection 
the new kinds behavior demanded 
him, but rarely does understand the 
pattern underlying the behavior. 

The tourist, pressed for time, makes little 
any attempt bring order out the 
strangeness observes and concludes that 
the foreigner interesting but peculiar. 
The long term resident foreign 
country, with time build defenses against 
the new cultural demands made him, 
often comes very much the same con- 


Mr. Harris was the recipient fellow- 
ship awarded Kappa chapter (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University) 1953-1954. 


clusion. learns operate successfully 
the foreign culture while having little 
understanding its basic patterns. 

The student, remaining foreign 
country long enough experience all the 
strangeness new culture and yet not 
long enough have his curiosity dulled 
his actions turn into uncomprehending 
habit, has the best opportunity arriving 
understanding the basic drives and 
patterns the culture. 

The tourist, understandably, confines 
guides—in which his own language 
spoken understood and which 
forced make minimum adjustment 
novelty. The long term resident 
foreign country finds himself, often against 
his desires, member “foreign colony.” 
But the student, through choice eco- 
nomic necessity, usually lives intimate 
contact with the natives the country and 
finds that the minutiae daily living, 
largely governed habit his own 
country, become matters conscious selec- 
this very necessity operating 
not the basis habit but thought 
which can aid the student penetrating 
and understanding the new culture, 
alert not only the most striking differ- 
ences between the new society and his own 
but also the most minute. 

However, the student attain 
understanding and not mere accom- 
modation the foreign culture must 
have some help bringing order out the 
strange new world which finds him- 
self. may realize that not all items 
behavior are equally significant the cul- 
tural pattern, but the key items, the clues, 
may elude him. 

Many universities with foreign student 


enrollments attempt help the student 
offering him course courses designed 
give systematic introduction the new 
culture which finds himself. myself, 
took such course France, the Course 
French Civilization, the Sorbonne. 
And yet such courses, believe, because 
their design and orientation often add 
the student’s confusion and actually pre- 
vent him from coming penetrating and 
accurate analysis and understanding the 
society. 

The usual “civilization” “culture” 
course attempts give the student over- 
view the society and its institutions: the 
political system, the educational system, 
some demographic information, some con- 
sideration attitudes toward religion, the 
family, etc. other words, sociological 
sketch. 

Disregarding the question whether 
the necessarily brief consideration such 
wide range subjects can adequately 
describe explain complex modern cul- 
ture, feel the basic law such course 
the culture’s attempt describe itself, 
its own terms, someone looking 
from different frame reference. Such 
attempt can, course, quite valua- 
ble the student later, after has 
managed put the disparate items be- 
havior observes into manageable 
pattern and ready the more 
sophisticated task making comparison 
between what the culture thinks and says 
like and what actually observes 


be. 


But the initial introduction the foreign 
tion leading genuine understanding, 
should start from the student’s inevitable 
awareness cultural differences, his quite 
natural attempts find order and “sense” 
the complexities the foreign society, 
and his constant observation behavior 
different from that his own culture. 


Observation behavior, unless di- 
rected yield meaningful results, 
can, course, become the passive watch- 
ing from the sidelines typified the tour- 
ist the sidewalk cafe. But observation 
mean something more—comparison, 
analysis, questioning. And behavior 
mean not only the observable physical ac- 
tions individuals but also the content 
the media communication well the 
institutions the society, such the edu- 
cational system, the legal system, etc. 

But let draw from French life some 
examples the kinds things that 
student might observe and which, pur- 
sued the point where generalizations are 
possible, can yield significant insight into 
French hardly possible for the 
resident large French city not 
aware the institution the concierge, 
the combination janitor and doorman 
(though usually woman) who resides 
almost every French private 
building. The concierge, who lives 
small apartment next the street door 
the building, receives and distributes the 
mail, watches everyone entering leaving 
the building, and controls the catch which 
opens the street door night, for most 
French residential buildings are locked 
night and residents not have keys the 
front door. The concierge notoriously 
short tempered, grumbling, and expectant 
tips. classic French humorous line is, 
had pleasant chat with concierge 
this morning.” And yet the concierge, dis- 
liked all, shows sign disappearing. 
This not the place try analyze the 
role the concierge French life, yet 
that even short examination such 
seemingly insignificant aspect French 
society would lead some fairly surprising 
conclusions about French conservatism and 
French attitudes toward housing, privacy, 
and authority. 

make another example; the student 
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who notices that every Frenchman has 
carry identification papers which must 
show demand and who tries recon- 
cile this with the traditional 
sistance personal liberty soon realizes 
that “liberty” capable number 
definitions, and finds himself involved 
investigation the large and important 
area the relationship between the indi- 
vidual and authority. How far will the 
individual Frenchman submit authority? 
How respect for authority inculcated? 
What the role the home, the school? 

When the student feels that pretty 
sure the French attitude toward au- 
thority let direct him the humorous 
journals and papers and the “chan- 
and music-halls and have him 
experience the biting wit directed against 
politics and will soon dis- 
cover conflict the French 
tween submission and mistrust au- 
thority, conflict which may 
significant explaining the instability 
French governments the economic crises 
toward which the student usually directs his 
attention. 

turn another area French life, 
the American student France will 
struck the large amount attention 
given the novel and the stage and 
screen the boulevardier tradition and 
bedroom farce. the same way, the 
French student the United States will 
surprised the amount time and 
space devoted the press and the air 
religion, and may startled one 
our most common 
(an expression can’t remember ever read- 
ing hearing France). Both students 
would justified asking whether these 
manifestations are basic importance 
the cultural pattern, whether they are cul- 


tural deadwood carried along from 
earlier period, whether they are myths 
which the culture has created its picture 

The kind course, then, that would 
suggest for the foreign student 
United States would literally “Observa- 
tions American Culture.” Such course, 
growing does from the experiences 
the students, can hardly spelled out 
detail. Yet seems obvious that con- 
stant emphasis the examination, analysis, 
and ultimate patterning cultural phe- 
nomena will necessitate the introduction 
much the material included tradi- 
tional courses “American Culture” 
“American Civilization” but only such 
time and such manner make this 
material relevant and immediately usable. 

The use materials from many the 
older academic disciplines—history, litera- 
ture, etc.—and the desire the same 
time avoid slanting the course the di- 
rection any one them would seem 
suggest that the course might most 
profitably directed someone trained 
one the newer synthesizing disci- 
plines such cultural anthropology, 
niques which have yielded brilliant results 
the analysis primitive and exotic cul- 
tures should capable being directed 
toward giving our foreign students more 
coherent and truthful picture ourselves 
than have given the past. 

Admittedly, the task dealing with 
society complex our own difficult 
one, but the fact that some the most 
penetrating examinations American so- 
ciety have been made foreigners such 
Gorer and Myrdal should encourage 
make use the insights that our foreign 
students can bring bear cultural 
phenomena basic that their significance 
escapes our 


Honors Reception 


EASTERN STATE COLLEGE 
CHARLESTON, 


year Beta Psi Chapter charge 
arrangements for the reception for 
honor students sponsored all national 
State College. the close the reception 
May Donna Richison, president 
Beta Psi Chapter, presided ceremonies 
for presentation special awards. 

The first award, cup, was presented 
the president Panhellenic Council 
Delta Sigma Epsilon, national social sorority 
with the highest grade point average for 
the past three 

The next awards, copies Dr. Dora 
Smith’s book, Communication, the Miracle 
Shared Living, were given Beta Psi 
Chapter the highest ranking freshman, 
Carol Wilhite, the highest ranking sopho- 
more, George Luken, and two The 
juniors, Donald Brough, major mathe- 
matics, and Writesman Long, major 
business education, are members Beta 
Psi chapter. 

Beta Psi Chapter honored third junior, 
Ben Moulder, major zoology, with its 
first annual scholarship award. Ever since 
its organization 1931, the chapter has 
looked forward the time when such 
presentation might become reality. The 
days the depression with attendant bank 
failures and the chaotic days World War 
interfered with the raising funds. 


long last $500 has been set aside that 
interest from this amount may used 
scholarship for high ranking junior who 
gives promise becoming successful 
teacher. With the passing years the chapter 
plans add this fund that some day 
will least ten times $500. 

Heller, Dean the College, presented blue 
and gray chevrons seniors who have 
maintained honor high honor standings 
for four years These chevrons 
are worn the gowns the commence- 
ment exercises June. Students must main- 
tain 2.75 average above during four 
years order graduated with high 
honors, and average least 2.40 
graduated with 

The only students graduating with high 
honors are all members Kappa Delta Pi: 
Wilma Briggs, Audree and 
Donna Miss Richison has the dis- 
tinction having maintained straight 
average throughout her college She 
has taken active part student affairs 
and has been president the local Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education and Presi- 
dent the Beta Psi chapter Kappa Delta 

the ten seniors graduating with 
honors all except one are members 


Kappa Delta Pi. 


hold every man debtor his profession; from the which 
men course seek receive countenance and profit ought 
they duty endeavor themselves way amends help 
and ornament BACON 
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Chapter Programs 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


University 
Champaign-Urbana 


1955-1956 

Alpha Chapter, University Illinois, 
has placed major emphasis the 1955-56 
program acquainting junior and senior 
students enrolled the twenty-seven 
Teacher Education Curricula with the pur- 
poses Kappa Delta Pi. For each meeting, 
except initiation, students from the various 
Teacher Education Curricula are invited 
the guests Alpha Chapter. the 
October meeting seventy students and the 
counselors the Teacher Education Cur- 
ricula the Departments Chemistry, 
Geography, German, Latin, Mathematics 
and Physical Sciences, Physics, Spanish and 
Speech were issued individual invitations. 
The speaker this meeting was Dr. James 
McCrimmon, Head the Division 
General Studies. For the November meet- 
ing eighty-two students and the counselors 
from the Departments Health Education, 
French, Art, Dance and Speech Correc- 
tion were invited hear Dr. Robert 
Bone, Assistant Provost, speak. each 
meeting, one the Alpha Chapter officers 
describes the organization Kappa Delta 
Pi. This plan has been well received and 
will continued for the spring meetings 
March and April. 

Particular effort has also been made 
include all local Kappa Delta members 
the current activities Alpha Chapter. 
Letters were sent each public school 
the area and each Division Teacher 
Education inviting members any Kappa 
Delta Chapter sign they wished 
participate Alpha Chapter meetings. The 
response was very rewarding, and the cur- 
rent mailing list for regular meetings totals 
260 persons. 


Thirty-two members were initiated 
the January, 1956, Initiation Service, fol- 
lowing which the initiates were guests 
dinner meeting. Dr. Fred Barnes, 
Alpha Chapter Counselor, was the speaker, 


ZETA CHAPTER 


University Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1955-1956 

Monday, October 17—Place: Annie 
Laws Drawing Rooms, Teachers College, 
Time: Business Meeting 7:15; 
Program, p.m. Program: “Glimpses 
the World Confederation Organization 
the Teaching Profession Istanbul, 
Turkey,” Bessie Gabbard, Primary Sup- 

Tuesday, November 15—Place: Annie 
Laws Drawing Room, Teachers College, 
Time: Business meeting 7:15; 
Program, p.m. Program: “The Making 
Hester Stephenson, Naturalist 
Trailside Museum. 

Sunday, December 11—Fall Initiation 
tea. Place: Annie Laws Drawing Room. 
Time: 2:30 p.m. 

Wednesday, February 8—Place: Annie 
Laws Drawing Room. Time: Business, 
7:15 p.m.; Program, 8:00 p.m. Joint 
Meeting with Phi Delta Kappa 
the Atomic Experiments,” Jerry Hurter, 
Cincinnati 

Friday, February 10—Place: Faculty 
Dining Room, Student Union, 
Time: 7:30-11:00 p.m. Program: Scholar- 
ship Bridge Party. 

Monday, March 12—Place: Annie 
Laws Drawing Room. Time: Business, 
7:15 p.m.; Program, 8:00 p.m. charge 
1954-55 Initiates. 

Thursday, April and place 
meeting announced later, Program: 


Conducted Tour Mrs, Thomas’ Candy 
Kitchens. 

Monday, May 14—Spring Initiation 
Banquet. Place: announced, Time: 
Initiation, 5:30 p.m.; Banquet, 6:00 p.m. 
Program: “What Makes for Good Citizen- 
ship?” Mrs. Dorothy Dolbey, Vice-Mayor 
Cincinnati, 


CHAPTER 


Franklin College 


Franklin, Indiana 


1955-1956 

September—Committee 
Officers duties explained. 

discussed. 
Ordering initiatory supplies. Voting 
new members from last semester. 

all school convocation. Pledging serv- 
ice. Guest speaker the subject ““Teach- 
ing Permits”—all education majors in- 

December—Initiation new members 
with dinner following. 

January—Convention delegates chosen. 
Group discussion educational problems: 
“Johnny Can Taught Read,” 
“Problem Children.” 

February—Pledging 
semester students, Film. 

March—Initiation with tea following. 

April—Election officers. Installation 
officers. 

May—Dinner. Speaker. 


appointments. 


eligible 


ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER 


Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 


1955-1956 
The program this year has been organ- 
ized around the title “The Teacher.” The 
meetings have been held the homes 
faculty Kadelpians. 
October 1955—A student panel com- 


posed the cabinet members spoke 
“Kappa Delta Pi: What and What 
Stands For.” 

November was held 
and following was banquet honor 
the new members. Dr. Frank Prout, 
Interim President, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity told “The Superintendent’s View 
the Teacher.” 

December 1955—Elections were 
held for delegates attend the Convoca- 
tion Stillwater, Oklahoma. This was 
followed delightful Christmas Program 
presented some the members. 

January 10, 1956—Mr. Jack 
Cloughan, exchange teacher from Aus- 
tralia the Fulbright Plan discussed “An 
Impression American Included 
this was the set-up the educational 
system 

February 1956—A group workshop, 
directed Dr. Lancaster, director 
the Library, Ohio Wesleyan University 
will Teacher’s Use Visual Aid 
and Copying Machines.” 

March 20, the spring banquet 
the future initiates Alpha Alpha Chap- 
ter will honored. “Quality and Back- 
ground Teacher” will the topic 
Miss Dorothy Whitted, English teacher 
the Delaware High School. 

April 1956—A panel teachers from 
surrounding schools will give their views 
“Community Relationship Which 
the Teacher Involved. 

May 1956—A group workshop 
“How Can Interest Children Crea- 
tive will the last program the 
school 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


Western Illinois State College 
Macomb, 
1955-1956 
Various educational and business meet- 
ings will held during the remainder 
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the year, well initiation new mem- 
bers. Some the outstanding programs 
since the beginning the school year are 
follows: 

The annual Kappa Delta Homecom- 
ing Banquet was held the Hotel Lamoine 
Saturday, October 29. The guest 
speaker, Mrs. Ira McClymonds, chose 
her topic, “My Educational Experience 
Foreign Lands.” Mrs. McClymonds has 
been teacher and group leader India, 
Greece, Turkey and Berlin. 

Tuesday, November meeting 
was held the home Archer, 
Counselor Alpha Epsilon Chapter. 
talk and colored slides were presented 
Mr. William Shive, featuring highlights 
the World Tour taken several mem- 
bers the faculty last year. Mr. 
Shive instructor the Audio-Visual 
Education Department here Western. 

joint meeting Kappa Delta Pi, the 
Future Teachers America, the Rural 
Club, the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion and the Junior High Majors Club was 
held Wednesday, January 25, the Little 
The meeting featured lecture 
Mrs. Billie Davis, well known Christian 
educator, lecturer and writer. Mrs. Davis 
the author Was Hobo Kid,” which 
appeared the Saturday Evening Post and 
Readers Digest. This article did much 
defend the effectiveness modern public 
school 


ALPHA ZETA CHAPTER 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


1955-1956 
February 17—Twilight 
p-m. “Problems Encountered the Begin- 
ning Tracey, Di- 
rector Placement Bureau. 
March 17—Home 
Rooms—6:00 p.m. Film: 


the Schools and Industry.” 

April 21—Skyview p.m, 
“Current Legislation Concerning the 
Schools Kansas”—Prof. Grubbs, 
representative the state legislature. 

May 19—Business meeting. Election 
officers. 

June 2—Hotel Besse—12:00 
“Fun Have Had Teaching”—H. Clay 
Fisk, Executive Vice-President Tulsa 
Real Estate Board. 

October 20—Skyview 
p.m. Slides trip Belle 

November 17—Skyview 
Discussion the Governors’ Confer- 
ence Education two representatives, 
Vicki Smith and Ernest Anderson. 

January 19—Skyview 
Initiation. Slides trip Europe— 
Miss Charlotte Robinson. 


ALPHA THETA CHAPTER 


University Akron 
Akron, Ohio 


1955-1956 

September—A meeting the executive 
committee determined the 
the coming year. 

October 19—We held panel discussion 
the subject “The Place Honor 
Society Campus.” Participating the 
discussion were Dean Donfred Gardner, 
Leona Rains (an elementary teacher and 
alumna), Robert Croye and Lesley Perrell. 

November 17—Another panel discussion 
was held learn about the purposes 
Honor Society. Dean Haggerman, Virginia 
Lloyd (an elementary school principal), 
Wanda Clark and John Myers formed the 

December 13—Alpha Theta Chapter 
gave combined initiation and Christmas 
party. The following students were in- 
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itiated: Betty Park Davis, Myrtle Dawn 
Lake, John Fritchley, Sonia Kowalyk, 
Carol Murray, Delores Nelson, Barbara 
Ramicone, Marjorie Reynolds, Shelia Rob- 
inson, Janet Sasinowski, Carol Stake and 
Helen 

January 19—There was joint meeting 
with and F.T.A. The topic for 
the panel discussion was “The and 
You.” 

February—A joint meeting all the 
honorary societies campus determine 
plan co-operative action. 

March—Two delegates will selected 
from our chapter attend the National 
Convocation Oklahoma. 

dinner, will install new 
officers for the coming year. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


University Wyoming 
Laramie, 


1955-1956 

October Work the United 
Nations Agencies Trans-Jordan,” Mrs. 
Willard. 

November Problem Ju- 
venile Delinquency Related Educa- 
tion,” Dr. Marshall Jones, Professor 
Sociology, College Liberal Arts. 

December New Mem- 
bers. Christmas Party. 

January for Family 
Dr. Elmer Knowles, Associate 
Professor Child Development and Family 
Living. 

February 14—Banquet with Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

March Teaching Posi- 
Teacher Placement and Follow-up, Col- 
lege Ed. 

April New Zea- 
land,” Mr. Hilton Powers, Exchange Pro- 


fessor Adult Education. 
May 8—Initiation New Members. 
Installation New Officers. 


LAMBDA CHAPTER 


Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


1955-1956 

Beta Lambda Chapter began its activities 
for the year October with program 
“What Kappa Delta Our counse- 
lor, Dr. Katherine Vickery, who the na- 
tional president Kappa Delta Pi, was our 
speaker this 

November everyone Alabama was 
vitally interested the coming popular 
vote the Goodwyn Amendment in- 
crease school funds. The members Beta 
Lambda Chapter felt that this issue was 
such major importance that sponsored 
campus-wide convocation inform the 
students about this Our speaker was 
the Superintendent Education Shelby 
County, Mr. Elliott. 

During the month December Kappa 
Delta members sold Christmas cards 
with scenes the Alabama College cam- 
pus them. Profits from the sales went 
toward our scholarship fund. 

Also December had our initiation 
and business meeting followed Christ- 
mas party. Dr. Vickery was hostess this 

our January meeting series socio- 
dramas were presented, dealing with class- 
room discipline These were given 
Kappa Delta members who had ex- 
perienced such situations their student 
teaching. 

March have scheduled panel dis- 
cussion the traditional versus progressive 
school systems. April will have our 
Initiation and banquet, and May will 
the installation new officers. 
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Beta CHAPTER 


Wisconsin State College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
1955-1956 

October planning meeting 
programs for the year, and setting 
committees. 

October 20—Women’s Lounge, 7:30 
p.m. Business Session. Initiation ceremony: 
Lois Ansorge, Manitowoc, Wis. Address: 
“Ths Merger Bill-University Wisconsin 
and Wisconsin State Dr. Willard 
Brandt. 

November 4—Wisconsin Hotel, Patio 
Room, 7:30 a.m. State Kappa Delta 
Teacher’s Convention Breakfast. Address: 
“The Importance Scholarship and 
Learning,” Miss Laura Sutherland, adviser 
Eau Claire chapter. Group singing. 

December 8—Women’s Lounge, 7:30 
p-m. Business Session. Christmas Party. 
Wrapping gifts for the Old Folks Home 
the Milwaukee County Asylum. 

January 12—Lecture Room, 7:30 p.m. 
Business Session. Planning Honors 
representatives honorary groups 
campus. 

February 5—Home advisor, Dr. 
Mary Read, 3:00 p.m. Tea for initiates. 
Pledge ceremony. 

February 16—Yellow Room, 5:30 p.m. 
Semi-annual initiation dinner. Formal in- 
itiation ceremony. 

March House, 7:30 p.m. 
Annual Honors Tea. honor those 
freshmen and sophomores who have main- 
tained 3.3 scholastic average. (Speaker 
announced.) 

April 19—Women’s Lounge, 7:30 p.m. 
(Program announced.) 

May 27—(Place announced.) 
3:00 p.m. Semi-annual tea for initiates. 
Pledge ceremony. 

June 7—Yellow Room, 5:30 p.m. Semi- 
annual initiation dinner. Formal initiation 
ceremony for members and officers. 


GAMMA ZETA CHAPTER 


Trenton State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


1955-1956 

Gamma Zeta commenced its activities 
the year October with the initiation 
twenty-eight new members. After our 
initiation banquet, Dr, Felix Hirsch, li- 
brarian the college recently returned 
from Germany, spoke about Visit with 
Albert Schweitzer.” 

The program for the college’s Centen- 
nial Year especially extensive provide 
balance between Fine Arts programs and 
those Education. December panel 
our own professors enlightened with 
discussion “Graduate Study.” Dis- 
tinguished members the 
delegation the White House Conference 
discussed findings the conference under 
the title “What Happening Our 
Schools?” the January meeting. Febru- 
ary’s first program centered around the 
topic “Is Progressive Education Good 
Bad?”; our panel was made mem- 
ber the state department education 
and three leading New Jersey school ad- 
ministrators, The second will lecture, 
“Trends Modern Music,” Roger Ses- 
sion, one America’s foremost composers 
modern music. The ever-present ques- 
tion “Why Johnnie Doesn’t Read—Ele- 
mentary School Through College,” which 
panel our college professors, will oc- 
cupy Gamma Zeta’s March program, 
April, will see and hear “The Place 
Modern Dance Among Today’s Arts”; 
Miss Dean Andrews, physical education 
instructor the college, will lecture with 
demonstrations her students modern 
dance. conference and dinner are planned 
for May with Eta Psi chapter Glass- 
boro State Teachers College; Dr. Hilda 
Wagner, member the college speech 
department and the dinner speaker, will 
discuss Drama.” final 


gathering the year will all day trip 
New York for the Trenton State Teach- 
ers College members Kappa Delta Pi; 
the day, entitled Japanese Day,” will 
include visiting museums and art galleries, 
seeing “Gate Hell,” and dining 
Miyaka’s. 
GAMMA LAMBDA 


Harris Teachers College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


1955-1956 

September, 1955—We had enjoy- 
able business meeting with committee re- 
ports and discussion our plans for the 
year. 

October, 1955—Today had discus- 
sion meeting Comic Books, their influ- 
ence the child and what can done 
about them. 

November, 1955—Miss Ruth John- 
son, Welfare Worker for the St. Louis 
Public School System, spoke her job and 
how help the teacher. 

December, the members en- 
joyed our annual Christmas Party with the 
usual games, presents and refreshments. 

January, 1956—The start new year 
with discussion meeting Juvenile De- 
linquency, its effect and 

February, 1956—We were happy 
hear from Miss Sakae Nakona, the ex- 
change teacher from Hawaii, who gave 
insight teaching Hawaii and 
urge leave 

March, 1956—A very busy meeting be- 
ginning with nominations officers fol- 
lowed tea which the prospective 
members Kappa Delta were intro- 
duced and climaxed with talk the 
rooms for the exceptional children Mr. 
Bryce Hudgins, 

April, 1956—Officers for 1956-57 
were elected followed the initiation 
new were very interested 


hear our delegates report the National 


May, 1956—A BIG night the history 
Gamma Lambda chapter. are 
years old. Our celebration included ban- 
quet which installed our new officers 
and old members reminisced about old times. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


State University New York for Teachers 
Buffalo 


1955-1956 

October—Election 
members. 

November 13—Initiation banquet the 
Hotel Sheraton and panel discussion 
“Pressure Groups and How They Affect 
the Teachers.” 

December—Dean’s Tea, honoring those 
students whe were the Dean’s List for 
the Spring semester. Mr. Edmund Brown, 
Associate Professor History the Col- 
lege, spoke about his experiences France 
Fulbright Scholar. 

January—Dr. Robert Albright, Director 
Graduate and Extension Education 
the College, spoke about possibilities for 
graduate 

March 22—Dean’s Tea, honoring those 
students who were the Dean’s List for 
the Fall Semester. Election new mem- 


new 


Pst CHAPTER 


Fresno State College 


Fresno, California 


1955-1956 

“Current Events Education” high- 
lighted the quarter’s activities for the Gam- 
Psi Chapter (Fresno State College) 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Campus professors were speakers this 
series lectures. Dr. Spencer, Di- 
rector Extension Services and Professor 
Education spoke on, “The Governor’s 
Conference Education” Oct. 19. 

“The Exchange Teacher Program was 
discussed Nov. Dr. William Gil- 
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bert, Associate Professor Education and 
Dr. Hazel Lambert, Associate Pro- 
fessor Education talked about, “Arkansas 
—Experiment Education” Dec. 14. 


CHAPTER 
Kent State Kent, Ohic 


1954-1955 

October 13—Business Meeting the 
Union. Election New Members. “Our 
Experiences Beginning 
Graduate Kadelpians Return. 

October 27—Pledging and Pledge Party 
Wiener Roast. 

November 
Union. Education Lead- 
ership Day—Superintendents 
eastern Ohio guests. Dr. Walter Cock- 
ing, Editor, The School Executive 

December 1—Business Meeting the 
Union: “Mock Interviews with Employers 
and Job Hints.” 

January 19—Business Meeting the 
Union. Election New Members. 
“Seventh Graders View Student Teachers.” 

February Meeting. Election 
New Members, “Graduate Schools and 
Teacher Faculty 
Members. 

March 2—Pledging and Faculty Party 
Union Ballroom. 

April 2—Regional Conference. Initia- 
tion Services. 

May 4—Wiener Roast Honor 
High Ranking Sophomores Education 
and Graduating Kadelpians. 

May 25—Scholarship Tea. 


1955-1956 
October 12—Open Meeting. Speaker 
Juvenile Delinquency. Election New 
Members. 
October 26—Social Pledge Party. 
November and Dinner. 
Education Leadership Day. 


January 11—Election New President 
and New Members. 

February 8—Pledging. 

March 

cers, 

May 23—Scholarship ‘Tea. 

The following are unscheduled proposed 
activities: Homecoming Tea, “Know 
Your Kappa Delta Pi,” Panel Foreign 
Students, Exchange Teachers Speakers, 
PTA Forum—Local School, Kappa Delta 
Assembly, Dr. Arnold, President OEA 
Speaker open meeting the entire 
college, Smarty Party—entertain Sopho- 
mores with 3.4 plus cumulative aver- 
age. Active Members give history, etc. 
Kappa Delta the pledging ceremony. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


Concord College 
Athens, West Virginia 

September meeting. 

October 1955—Tea for first-term prac- 
tice teachers, 

November 
ing. Addresses given Anis Makarem 
Lebanon and Bshir Khatib Syria. 

pledges followed social. 

January 1956—Business meeting. 

February 1956—Educational meeting. 
Discussion Greece education. 

March for spring practice 
teachers. Initiation pledges. 

April 1956—Election new officers. 

May 1956—Annual banquet; guest 
speaker. 


CHAPTER 


Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
1955-1956 
This year the Delta Delta Chapter 


Winthrop College has been functioning un- 


der the direction Adville Winkles, Presi- 
dent; Mary Jane Withers, Vice-President; 


Betty Ann Milligan, Secretary; Ruth 
Lever, Treasurer; Carolyn Crooks, His- 
torian-Reporter; and Dr. Story, 
The total enrollment includes 
members, and the program for the year 
follows: 

October—Our first regular meeting, 
which was held October 19th, was pre- 
dominantly business meeting plan for 
the coming year and establish definite 
meeting time each month, After the items 
business were dismissed, Dr. Ralph Whit- 
field the education department talked 
the topic, What Values We, Teach- 
ers, Should Remember, 

November—At this meeting Adville 
Winkles and Pat Satterfield were elected 
delegate and alternate respectively, attend 
the Biennial Convention Oklahoma 
and College March. After the busi- 
ness, new members were initiated and 
welcomed into the organization. 

December—The meeting was held 
December 14th the Student 
Building, Johnson Hall. The main item 
business was the nomination Archibald 
Rutledge, Poet Laureate South Carolina, 
the chapter candidate for the National 
Laureate Chapter. The program consisted 
the singing Christmas Carols led 
Joyce Hall. After the program, the annual 
Christmas Party was given. 

January—The January meeting was de- 
voted entirely making plans for the 
Guidance Conference. One the main 
projects the chapter each year 
serve hostess and promoter for the Guid- 
ance Conference held campus the 
spring. This year the date February 7th. 
The program begins the regular noon- 
day assembly with Dr. Frank Sievers 
the Chief, Guidance and Student Per- 
sonnel Section, Department Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C., the main speaker. Dr. Sievers 


will address the group “Guidance and 
Personnel Services Dynamic Society.” 
During the afternoon session his topic will 
“The Future Outlook for Guidance.” 
Other features the program are: 

“The Organization Guidance Pro- 
Eleanor Zeis, SAR Staff As- 
sociate and former Mississippi State Guid- 
ance Supervisor. 

“The Counselor Looks 
Dr. Henry Weitz, Director, Bureau 
Testing and Guidance, Duke University. 

Progress Report, Department Pupil 
Personnel and Guidance, SCEA—Mar- 
garet Keith, Guidance Consultant, Green- 
ville County Schools. 

“Current Guidance Trends South 
Elizabeth Clotworthy, 
Supervisor, Guidance Services, South Caro- 
lina, Department Education. 

Plans for programs for the remaining 
months are only tentative. These include 
talk “Education Foreign Countries” 
Miss Dema Lochhead our education 
department who has traveled extensively 
and has first-hand information this sub- 
ject; special supper meeting; informal 
outdoor picnic honoring the new pledges; 
initiation new members and the election 
and installation officers. 


CHAPTER 


Northern Illinois State College 
Kalb, Illinois 


1955-1956 
October 11—Speaker: Dr. Margaret 
Wood the Speech Department. Dr. 
Wood spoke her recent trip England. 
November Delta Epsilon 
sponsored debate held with students from 
North Central College Naperville, 
nois. Topic: Resolved: 
tural industries the United States should 
guarantee their employees annual wage. 
January 17—Discussion: Dr. Charles 
Howell the Social Science Department 
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speaking for the National Education As- 
sociation, and Mr. Megel, president the 
American Federation Teachers. 

February 8—Discussion: Dr. Wilbur 
Yaunch, Head the Department Edu- 
cation, and Dr. Orville Baker, Head the 
Department English. Topic: Component 
Parts Teacher Education. Initiation 
forty new pledges. 


Era CHAPTER 


Northwestern State College 


Alva, Oklahoma 
1955-1956 


view the ever-recurring attacks 
education, Delta Eta chose for the year’s 
theme: “Education: Success Failure?” 
The programs were follows: 

September Teachers and 
Teachers Today,” given Maud Drake 
Bingham, emeritus professor speech. 

November Look Educa- 
tion,” given Edith Gorman, counselor. 

December 8—Christmas Program. 

January Look Educa- 
tion,” panel student members. 

February Look Educa- 
tion,” panel parents. 

March Look Educa- 
tion,” panel teachers and adminis- 
trators who will endeavor answer the 
criticisms students, parents and critics. 

April—Convocation Banquet. 

Three meetings have been held with 
Future Teachers chapter Northwestern 
whose members have been participants 
programs and activities from time time. 


CHAPTER 


Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
1955-1956 
November 18, 1955—Miss Adele 


Leeuw, well-known author books for 


teen-age girls, spoke “Authors Are 
Educators.” 

February 1956—Group discussion 
“The Gifted Children Our Schools,” 
with Dr. Gelfond leader. 

March 1956—Dr. Harry Stearns, 
Superintendent Schools, Englewood, 
speaker his recent book, “Com- 
munity Relations and the Public Schools.” 

April 17, 1956—Meeting New Jersey 
Education Association headquarters, 
ton. Subject for Curricu- 
lum.” 

May 26, 1956—Annual initiation 
Rutgers Chapel, followed meeting and 
dinner. 


CHAPTER 


Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


1955-1956 


September—Regular business meeting. 

October—Meeting announcing potential 
new members. 

November—Voting and 

December—Meeting planning formal 
initiation new members. 

January—Formal initiation new 
members; skit initiates; dessert party 
followed speaker, Dahlstedt, who 
spoke the subject Juvenile Delin- 
quency. 

February—All student assembly spon- 
sored Delta Chapter honoring the 
ten freshmen who ranked highest schol- 
arship among their classmates during the 
first 

March—Meeting 
new members. 


sending out 


April—Planning formal initiation 
new members. 

May—Formal initiation new mem- 
bers; banquet; and guest speaker. 


CHAPTER 


Southeastern College, 
Hammond, Louisiana 

October 14—Business meeting. Discus- 
sion possible projects and appointment 

November 11—Business meeting. Ap- 
proval candidates for membership, 

November reception hon- 
oring sophomores and juniors the Dean’s 
List the Department Education. 

November 30—Pledging new mem- 
bers. 

December 9—Business meeting. 

December 14—Initiation. 

January 13—Business meeting. 

February 8—Business meeting. Discus- 
sion how improve meetings. 

March 8—Business meeting. 

March 22—Panel discussion, “Critics 
Public Education.” 

March 29—Pledging new members. 

“Relationships Be- 
tween the Principal and the Classroom 
Teacher,” Harry Snyder, Principal, 
Hammond High 

and 
officers. 

April 18—Installation banquet. Speaker, 
Mr. Horace Robinson, Field Secretary, 
L.E.A. Subject, “The Outlook for Educa- 
tion 1955.” 

May 10—Business meeting. 


election 


CHAPTER 
University Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


1955-1956 
September 6—Dade County Schools 
September 14—First meeting Zeta 
Phi Chapter: Dr. Rosborough, speaker. 
September 26—University Miami— 
First semester 


October Reception for 
University Miami Education Faculty: 
Dr. Godard, speaker (Educational TV). 

October “Bal 

November 
pledges. 

December Pledging 
new members, Jeff West, speaker. 

January and Reception. 

January Miami—first 
semester ends. 

February 8—Meeting. West Experi- 
mental 

February 13—University Miami— 
Second semester begins. 

March 14—Meeting: 
pledges. 

April 8—Kappa Delta Beach Picnic. 

April 11—Pledging new members; 
Mrs. Malvina Liebman, speaker. 

May Election Officers. 

May Initiation and Instal- 
lation Banquet. 


THETA CHAPTER 


The Florida and Mechanical 
University, Tallahassee, Florida 


May 18, 1955—Dr. George Gore, 
President Florida and University, 
called together eleven students 
faculty members plan for the installation 
of, and initiation members into, chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

May 24, 1955—Theta Iota Chapter, 
the chapter Kappa Delta Pi, was 
formally installed Florida and 
University campus with Dr, Katherine 
Vickery, Executive President, presiding. 
Eleven students and three faculty members 
were initiated charter members. Three 
faculty members who were already mem- 
bers Kappa Delta Pi, and who constitued 
the nucleus around which the new chapter 
was formed, were also included charter 
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members, Dr. Vickery addressed the new 
chapter, following which 
banquet was held. Officers elected for the 
year 1955-56 were: John Church, pres- 
ident; Ernest Niblack, vice-president; Bar- 
bara Cole, recording secretary; ‘Teresa 
Hamilton, treasurer; Annie Williams, 
historian; and Awkard, chapter coun- 
selor. 

July 15, 1955—Business meeting. 

July 22, 1955—A business meeting was 
held for approving list prospective mem- 
bers and planning summer initiation cere- 
mony. 

July 29, 1955—The initiation new 
members was held and banquet their 
honor was given, 


Era CHAPTER 


Western Washington College, 
Bellingham, Washington 


1955-1956 

Eta Beta Chapter, Western Washington 
College Education, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, has been enjoying 
and varied chapter program. Among the 
meetings special interest were talk 
Dr. Aleyne Haines from the University 
Florida Gainesville: “Comparisons 
Curricula,” film, “The Eruption 
Volcano,” narrated Dr. Robert Martin 
the University Hawaii; talk 
“Speech Correction the Schools” Dr. 
Sene Carlile, who chairman the 
speech department the College; dis- 
cussion led Eugene Reagan, vice- 
principal Whatcom Junior High School 
“Discipline Problems the Public 
Schools”; and very interesting and un- 
usual presentation “Origins Folk 
Music” Dr. Don Walter, College band 
director. Dr. Walter brought group 
students who sang and performed the 
psaltery and timbrel. 


Eta Kappa CHAPTER 


University Virginia 
Charlottesville, 


1955 Summer Session 


Eta Kappa Chapter held busy schedule 
during the summer 1955. 

Thursday, July organizational 
meeting was held Room 112, Peabody 
Hall. Several officers elected during the 
previous summer were unable return 
the University Virginia for the summer 
1955 thus necessitating special election. 
Officers elected were: President, Hank 
Powers; Vice President, Lois Arnold; 
Recording Secretary, Ruth Harless; Cor- 
Secretary, Mary Elizabeth 
Snoddy; Treasurer, Donna Jones; His- 
torian-Reporter, Jane Arnold. 


responding 


Eta Kappa Chapter met elect new 
members Monday, July 18. Those 
elected met with the Membership Com- 
mittee, Lois Arnold, Chairman, Thurs- 
day, July 21, 7:00 P.M. have the 
meaning membership and the ideals 
the society explained them. 

Immediately following the meeting 
prospective members, Kappa Delta and 
Phi Delta Kappa were co-sponsors 
lecture Maury Hall Bob 
Williams, Executive Secretary Virginia 
Education Association, was the guest 
speaker. discussed current problems 
interest public education Virginia. 

Members met the Dogwood Room 
the Commons for lunch every Tuesday 
beginning with July 19. the first these 
luncheons, Colonel Bryce, pinch-hitting for 
the scheduled speaker, gave most chal- 
lenging talk upholding the ideals the 
teaching profession. 

Increased interest the lunch- 
eons was evidenced the attendance which 
grew with each meeting. Brief business ses- 
sions were held each the final 
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August officers for the 1956 
Summer Session were elected. They are: 
President, Hurlburt; Vice Presi- 
dent, Donna Jones; Recording Secretary, 
Caroline Corresponding Secretary, 
Jane Vogeley; Treasurer, Herbert Phillips; 
Historian-Reporter, Myra Clark. 

Also this meeting, George Wilson, Jr., 
Associate Professor Speech, presented 
request for Eta Kappa Chapter assist 
the purchase radio transmitter that 
was sold great sacrifice Washing- 
ton, D.C. This would used Univer- 
sity station the Department Speech 
and Drama and sponsored Kappa Delta 
Pi, was voted the membership dele- 
gate not more than $450 for the purchase 
and transportation the transmitter pro- 
vided that the series taped radio pro- 
grams, Business Your Business,” 
now being heard over stations through- 
out Virginia under the sponsorship Kappa 
Delta Pi, would was 
decided that Board Directors set 
include Thomas Hurlburt, Jane 
Vogeley, Myra Clark, Dr. John Chase, 
Jr., and representatives from the Winter 
Session. 

New members were initiated Tues- 
day, August 6:00 P.M. the Rotunda 
the University The initi- 
ated were follows: Elva Aylor, Robel 
Baumgardner, Ila Breeden, Jennie Brewer, 
Roma Adelle Burke, Bernard Busse, 
Bernice Butler, Phyllis Byrd, Carl Camp- 
bell, Earl Crabtree, Estelle Frazier, Vir- 
ginia Good, Clarence Gray, Audrey Haw- 
thorne, Mary Hill, Thomas Hurlburt, 
Mary Jordan, Louise Lanier, Marcia 
Larson, Evelyn Shirley 
Juliette Moody, Helen Perkinson, Donald 
Phillips, Herbert Phillips, Blanche Pride, 
Mary Richardson, Edith Robison, Dolores 
Ross, Caroline Sheffey, Taylor Smith, Eu- 
gene Snedeker, Elizabeth Thurman, Jane 


Vogeley. 


Era RHo CHAPTER 


Austin Peay State College, 


Clarksville, Tennessee 


1955-1956 


April 25, the following officers were 
installed: Mrs. LaRue Pryor, president; 
Dr. Byrns Darden, vice-president; Miss 
Suzanne McWilliams, secretary; Mrs. 
Betty Lou Staggers, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Betty Marshall, historian. 

Following the installation, Mr. Henry 
Dupont, psychologist the Clarksville 
City Schools, presented film strip, “Coun- 
seling for Church Vocations.” 

the August meeting initiation was 
held for the following initiates: Sarah Mc- 
Cutcheon, Dorothy Cochran, Charlie Led- 
ford, Florence Strassheim, Irene Solomon, 
Ruth Fry, Rachel Chambers, Virginia 
Johnson, Mary Sanford, Jane Bailey, ‘Tom 
Duffy, Wendall Meggs, Charles Leavell, 
Buford Moran, Fay Olan Young, Mirian 
Rogers, Annie Allen, Wilmoth Wal- 
lace, Dorothy Brooks and Betty Wal- 
lace. Immediately following the initiation 
the group enjoyed picnic the country 
home Mr. and Mrs. Frank Stafford. 

the October meeting the members 
enjoyed address Miss Carolyn Shas- 
teen, Clarksville’s Community Ambassador 
Austria, Miss Shasteen’s topic was “How 
Learned Geta Along With Neigh- 
bors Across the Sea.” 

business meeting was held Novem- 
ber after which the group enjoyed short 
recreation period. 

The York Room the Royal York 
Hotel was the scene the banquet honor- 
ing twenty new members that were initiated 
January just prior the The 
banquet hall was beautifully decorated 
Kappa Delta colors honoring: Dr. Has- 
kell Phillips, Edwin Stover, Douglas 
Beck, Dorothy Crouch, Virginia Dabbs, 
Mary Miller, Cox, Pauline Frazier 
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Phillips, Mary Heflin, Evelyn Medford, 
Shirley Rendek, Joan Russell, Juanity 
Walker, Portia Word, Patricia Berry, 
Butonne Crow, James Jackson, Jane 
Nolen, Sara Tippit and Evelyn Williams. 

Dr. Farr, Chapter Counselor 
Kappa Delta Tennessee Polytechnical 
Institute, gave interesting and informa- 
tive talk the “Purposes Kappa Delta 

Omicron CHAPTER 


University Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


1955-1956 

September Committee 
Meeting. 

October 7—Tea and Business Meeting. 

October 22—District Meeting. 

December 2—Christmas Party. 

March 2—Business 
Officers. 

April 6—Tea for New Members. 

April 12—Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion Luncheon. 

May New Members. 


Installation Officers. Banquet. 


THETA CHAPTER 


National College Education 
Evanston, Illinois 


1955-1956 

Theme: What’s Poppin’ Education? 

September 23—Business meeting. 

speaker: Dr. Lewis Troyer, “Areas for 
Graduate Exploration” 

November 10—Pledging candidates. 

November 22—Initiation and supper. 

January 19—Speaker: Dr. Harold 
Shane, “What Research Says About Lan- 
guage Arts.” 

February 16—Business meeting. 

March candidates; Elec- 
tion officers. 


April 26—Initiation 
May 24—Speaker: Dr. Kenneth Howe, 
Understanding 


CHAPTER 


Florida gricultural and 
Mechanical 


Tallahassee, Florida 
1955-1956 


October 12, 1955—Regular meeting 
held during which names prospective 
candidates were put forward. Also the role 
assumed the Chapter during Na- 
tional Education Week was worked out. 

November 16, 1955—Regular meeting 
held. Eighteen persons were admitted 
candidacy. December was set for the in- 
itiation ceremony. The chapter voted ap- 
proval Dr. Gore, President 
the Honor Key recognition his long 
years meritorius service Kappa Delta 
and Education. 

December 1955—Pre-initiation ban- 
quet held for Kappa Delta candidiates, 

January 20, 
monies held for eleven (11) candidates. 
The initiates were: (1) Eugenia 
Broughton, (2) Bernyce Clausell, (3) 
Rena Conyer, (4) Eugene Cromartie, 
(5) Orastine Dawson, (6) Ruby 
Doe, (7) Delores Foster, (8) Robert 
Jennings, (9) Edna Sampson, (10) 
Ivradell Ward, and (11) Samuel Williams. 
Awkard, Chapter Counselor, was 
chosen delegate the National Convoca- 
tion. Stanley was chosen alternate 
delegate. 


THETA CHAPTER 


State University Teachers College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 


October—Business Meeting. 
November—Pledging Ceremony after 


which Dr. Phillip Barton, local physician, 
talk with slides his trip 
around the world. 

December—Coffee hour, initiation 
members and business meeting. 

January—Guest speaker Ernest 
Wiener, Social Studies Department, whose 
topic was “The Use and Interpretation 
Statistics.” 

February—Business meeting and poetry 
reading Dr. Earl Harlan the English 
Department. 

March—Student panel reviewing the 
White House Conference Education. 

May—Business meeting, election offi- 
cers and entertainment. 

June—Tea, installation officers, and 
initiation. 


CHAPTER 


South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, South Dakota 


1955-1956 

October the chapter, 
election and installation officers, initia- 
tion charter 

November—Organizational meeting. 

December First-hand Report 
the White House Conference Educa- 
tion” Dr. John Headley, President 
South Dakota State College, who re- 
turned Washington help prepare the 
final report this conference the Presi- 
dent. chapter sponsored this 
public lecture. 

January 12—A film “School Board 
Action.” 

February not teach South 
Dakota?” Dr. Harold Freeman, 
Superintendent the South Dakota De- 
partment Public Initiation 
new members. Initiates are preparing 
skit for the February 

March 13—A luncheon meeting 
which speaker from the Eighteenth An- 
nual Conference for School Administrators 


and School Board Members will fea- 
tured, 

delegates, 

May First Year 
ing.” panel Agriculture, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts alumnus 
will discuss the most outstanding phases 
their first year. 


Era CHAPTER 
Central Michigan College, 


1955-1956 

October 19—Panel high school stu- 
dents, Think Student Teach- 

November 16—Fall initiation. 

January 23—-Panel externing teachers 
discussing their experiences. 

February and March 15—Series 
teas for freshmen. 

April and election offi- 
cers; Dr. Patricia Annable, speaking 
“Teaching Belgium.” 

May 16—Banquet and initiation offi- 
cers. 


CHAPTER 


Shippensburg State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


1955-1956 

With the Gifted? 

January 18—Guest Speaker 

February 23—What Curricular Changes 
Are Needed Public Schools the Next 
Decade? 

March 22—Cultural Vignettes. 

April 26—Guest Speaker. 


CHAPTER 
Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
1955-1956 
Senior members 


—Speaker—Mr. Reilly. 
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November—Business Meeting. 

party 
for Mansfield Training School and Wind- 
ham Street School, 

January—Money raising project (sug- 
gestions have been auction, supper 
skit night). 

February and March—A Kappa Delta 
social event (supper and entertainment), 
Kappa Delta sponsored field 
(Mansfield Training School, Newington 
Home, School for the Blind, and reform 

March—Speaker speaker gradu- 
ate work the exchange teaching pro- 

Junior members and 
honorary member, 

raising project (sugges- 
tions have been auction, supper skit 

new officers. 


CHAPTER 


Keene Teachers College, 


Keene, New Hampshire 


October—Selection four Freshmen- 
of-the-Year and discussion plans for the 
presentation assembly. Presentation the 
yearly 

October—Presentation names new 
candidates. Discussion rating sheets. Dis- 
cussion topic: “How make Kappa Delta 
known campus.” 

November—Election new members 
and appointment initiation committee. 
Discussion sponsoring college social. 

December—Initiation new members, 
social hour and refreshments. Year-book 
picture taken. 

January—Discussion for selection 
delegates for the national 
Nomination delegates. 


convention. 


February—Discussion film pre- 
sented college social. Final selection 
delegates the national convention. 

March—Nomination and selection 
candidates for initiation. Appointment 
nominating committee for nomination 
officers. 

new members and 
election officers for the ensuing year, 
Social hour and refreshments. 

May—Installation officers for 1956- 


1957. Social hour and refreshments. 


SIGMA CHAPTER 


Oneonta State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York 


1955-1956 

The Epsilon Sigma Chapter, Oneonta 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New 
York, began the new year approving 
members. October, after business 
meeting get-acquainted coffee hour was 
held for the new pledges. During the first 
week November, the chapter sponsored 
money-making Novelty items 
and useful articles were sold $1.00 
apiece. The total profit was $50.00. The 
sale was planned accordance with the 
Christmas buying season. Next year, the 
chapter plans continue and expand this 
project. The proceeds for this will into 
set scholarship fund which will 
awarded worthy underclassman, pref- 
erably sophomore. 

Initiation new members the Epsilon 
Sigma Chapter was held December 
traditional Christmas Party followed the 
ceremony. Following the January business 
meeting, the chapter invited faculty mem- 
bers Kappa Delta provide the pro- 
gram. These faculty members shared many 
interesting, amusing, and practical teaching 
experiences occurring their careers. 


CHAPTER 


State University Teachers College, 
Cortland, New ork 


1955-1956 
Epsilon Chi Chapter, State University 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York, 
held its fall initiation ceremonies 
afternoon December 1955, taking 
new members. The programs date 
have very interesting lecture, 
with slides, the Near East Dr. Olive 
Fish, instructor the college. Dr. Ellis 
Johnson, instructor Latin American 
History Cortland, another meeting 
provided fine program guitar music, 
rendering musical compositions such 
early composers Bach and Mozart 
modern-day jazz selections, Subsequent pro- 
grams will include discussion graduate 
study Dr. Ralph Brown, was decided 
early the year that scholarship award 
will presented one outstanding fresh- 
man boy and girl the annual Moving- 
Day, which takes place May. During 
Week the chapter 
planned and presented the local radio 
station program, the theme which was 
“School Camping.” Several children from 
the campus school appeared the pro- 
gram, 


CHAPTER 


Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


1955-1956 
September—The first business meeting 
the year was held the home our 
adviser, Miss Sutherland. New members 
were voted into the 
October—Formal initiation ceremonies 


were held Memorial Hall. Dr. Lester 
Emans, faculty member just returned 
from work Paraguay, spoke the group. 

November—Kappa Delta the 
Future Teachers America held joint 
meeting which they invited the Superin- 
tendent Public Schools Eau Claire, 
Homer DeLong, discuss with them prob- 
lems the beginning teacher. 

December—The 
meeting was held the home Miss 
Stella Pederson, Dean Women. Dr. 
Stowell, Spanish instructor, spoke 
Christmas other lands. 

January—Members were the guests 
Dr. Leonard Haas, Dean Instruction, 
and member our Chapter. discussion 
was held the history Kappa Delta Pi, 
the founding the local chapter, and its 
role promoting high educational stand- 
ards this campus. 

February—Foreign students campus 
will speak the Chapter. 

March—George Watson, State Superin- 
tendent Public Schools, will the guest 
Kappa Delta campus, March 13th 
and 14th. 

April—Initiation new members will 
held Memorial Hall. 

Omicron Chapter 
will have Honor’s Tea, April 24, 
order give recognition those the 
Dean’s honor roll and also those who are 
ship. 

stalled. junior will selected receive 
the Kappa Delta scholarship. 

The annual Award’s Day Convocation 
the college will held May 16. 
this time the scholarship will given, and 
graduating members will receive their cer- 
tificates membership. 


Things are the saddle and ride EMERSON 
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Orders official 
blanks must 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key 
not applied for 
the recipient, 
issued 
for distinguished 
service only 
special vote 
the Executive 
Council upon rec- 
ommendation 
Chapter, and 
must approved 
blanks 
provided for the 
purpose, before 
any honor key 
may released. 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Badge with ring top No. No. No. No. 
$3.50 $4.50 $6.00 $7.50 


Guard Pins 


Single Double 
Crown Set Pearl .............. 7.75 14.00 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
Jewelry 10%. addition, sales use tax 
charged some states indicated: 
bama, Colorado, 2%; lowa, 
Kansas, 2%; Louisiana, 2%; Michigan, 
3%; North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 3%; South Dakota, 
Utah, 2%; West Virginia, 2%; Wyoming, 
2%,. Also, Champaign City tax must 
added any jewelry going into the City 
Champaign, Illinois. 


Since state taxes vary from time time, 


should make check the taxes their own 
states determine the amount which must paid. 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


